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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 

It was on August 7th that I was offered the manuscript 
of "Germany and Good Faith." It di4 not take me long to* 
decide that here was a book which was just what the public 
wanted, dealing as it does with a subject which is of the 
deepest interest to us all at the present moment, for "Germany 
and Good Faith" is concerned with that German foreign 
policy which has at the present time reduced the world to chaos. 
Here is a history of the diplomacy during the past 300 years, 
of that family which is now the ruling house of Germany. 
Such a history has never before been given to the world, and. 
yet it is, of all histories, the one we most ought to know at 
the present juncture. The author very modestly claims that it 
is written for the man in the street, but anyone who looks at 
the vast amount of research that has gone to the making of it 
will realise that it is also a book for the quite serious student 
of world politics. 

I was struck, however, not only by the gap that it would 
fill in the knowledge of most of us, but also by the amazing 
frankness with which it was written. I do not think I have ever- 
encountered a book, and certainly never a book written with, 
such seriousness of aim on so serious a subject, which has been 
characterised by such extreme outspokenness. The writer is no^ 
respecter of persons, and says exactly what he thinks, and you 
may take it or leave it as you choose. He strikes not with a 
gloved hand, but with a "mailed fist" ; but, at the same time, 
fierce as his onslaughts are upon those of whose conduct he 
disapproves, I do not think that he is ever wittingly unfair. 
The care which he has taken to discriminate between the* 
German public as individuals and the rulers of the German, 
nation is quite sufficient to show that. 

CRITCHLEY PARKER. 
Melbourne, Aug. 19th. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

This work does not pretend to be a history of Prussia, 
nor does it aim at giving a series of biographies of the rulers 
of that country, (^t concerns itself only with certain character- 
istics of the reigning family^ and does not deviate from the 
course marked out for it t«r^ll the story of the State or to 
illustrate every phase of HohenzoUern character. The charac- 
teristics referred to are those directly aflFecting the foreign 
policy of the country. To other family traits, admirable or 
the reverse of admirable, the minimum of attention is paid. 

The author's appeal is quite frankly to the man in the 
street. His work is a careful culling of the results of the labours 
of others, from whose work he has endeavoured to select every- 
thing of value bearing on the subject he aims at illuminating; 
and, as those acquainted with his sources do not number one 
per thousand of the population of Australia or of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, he feels that he has a sufficiently 
large audience to appeal to. Only a few days ago they would 
not have spared time from their bridge and their cricket, their 
horse-racing and their philandering, their speculation and their 
business affairs, their home politics and their social scandals, to 
learn something which it behoved them to know ; but now they 
have learned to be serious; and this book has a serious pur- 
pose. There is- a great deal of talk in the papers to-day about 
the treachery and faithlessness which Germany has displayed 
in all the events leading up to the present war. It is the 
aim of this book to show that her conduct has been nothing 
unusual, that it is precisely on a par with her behaviour 
towards other nations for close on 300 years past. The 
average Englishman has for years been blown this way and 
that: he was told by one man that Germany was meditat- 
ing an attack on Great Britain sooner or later, and he regarded 
Germany as an enemy; he was told by another that such an 
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attack was the very last thing Germany would dream of, and 
he dismissed (for the moment) the former idea from his mind. 
The friends of Germany told him that it would be wicked and 
uncharitable not to believe that country's assurances of friend- 
ship, while the enemies of Germany averred that every such 
assurance was given with the deliberate object of blinding the 
British people to her real intentions ; and bet\j^en the two the 
average Briton did not know what to believe. sHe knows now. 
It is, then, the aim of this book to show how Prussia (which 
entirely dominates Germany to-day, and guides her foreign 
policy) has acted in the pastdso that every Englishman, every 
Welshman, every Scotchman, every loyal Irishman, every 
Australian, every New Zealander, ft may judge for himself 
whether she ought ever to have been trusted, whether her word 
should ever have been relied upon, and to what exjtent she has 
been honest and straightforward in her dealings. )' 

In marshalling the facts of history other than quite recent^ 
the author has followed the best and most unprejudiced 
authorities; if he has not cited them half-a-dozen times on 
every page it is because this is not a regular history and is not 
intended for the student, and because, also, to give chapter and 
verse for every statement would frighten away the very class of 
reader the author wishes to catch — the man in the street, who is 
with difficulty induced to give his attention to any serious sub- 
ject. It must suffice to say that no statement is made the cor- 
rectness of which cannot be proved. JTAs regards quite recent 
times one cannot of course speak so positively ; the secrets of 
the Courts of Europe during recent years will remain secrets 
for perhaps a quarter of a century; and so we are driven to 
surmise, to inference, to a consideration of probabilities, to a 
judgment of intentions by actions. >In these cases the author 
has endeavoured to make his surmises reasonable and his infer- 
ences just. 

To those who are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
wish to read the history of Prussia there are not many works 
in English that are to be recommended. For the early history 
of the Inngdom Tuttle's three- volume work is decidedly the best 
and most unprejudiced; but, unfortunately, the period dealt 
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with does not extend beyond the beginning of the Seven 
Years' War. Another excellent work, overlapping Tuttle's 
to some extent, is Atkinson's "History of Germany^, 1715- 
1815." Carlyle's "Frederick" may be carefully avoided, 
as the work of a hero-worshipping apologist; and so, 
too, Voltaire's " Vie privee du roi de Prusse" may be 
disregarded, because it is too deeply steeped in malice. 
To Prussian historians no one should turn who is not 
efficiently well acquainted with the history of Europe to 
be able to sift the true from the false. Their object is, as a 
rule, not the presentment of facts, but the arousing of a 
national spirit in the Prussian 7)eople, and among the people of 
the other German States admiration for and recognition of the 
natural headship of Prussia. For the history of the past half- 
century he who wishes to verify statements made here should 
turn to Busch's "Bismarck," Bismarck's "Eeflections and 
Eeminiscences," Hohenlohe's "Memoirs," Fitz-Maurice's Life 
of Lord Granville," Mevil's "De la paix de Francfort a la 
conference d'Algeciras," and the periodical publications of the 
time. 

The writer has not scrupled to call a spade a spade even 
when wielded by a royal hand, or a rogue a rogue even if he 
occupied a throne. To him evgji royal blood seems to afford 
no excuse for ill-doing; and s(fiJFrederick the Great, who took 
advantage of the defencelessneSs of a woman to swindle her 
out of her property, is treated here as upon the same level as the 
swindler who gets five or ten years' imprisonment for defraud- 
ing widows or children, ^o the writer the king who declares 
that he will do that which he has no intention of doing is 
simply a liar and a hypocrite, the king who violates a treaty is 
no better than the common man who does that which he has 
undertaken not to do, and the king who grasps at territory to 
which he has no claim is a thief, and a thousand times worse 
than the average thief, inasmuch as he sacrifices the lives and 
happiness of others to the gratification of his greed. Are 
monarchs' feelings to be considered? or have they feelings finer 
than those of other men? If so, they should not be scoundrels; 
if scoundrels, there is no good reason why they should not be 
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called so — except in countries such as Germany, where Use- 
majeste is one of the most heinous of offences. To a monarch, 
however great a blackguard he may be, no one ever speaks 
except in terms of flattery or, at least, respect : in their situation 
courtiers can do nothing less ; but for an independent writer to 
write in such a strain would be snobbish and hypocritical in 
the extreme. Hence the respect which we are told is due to 
royalty is here paid to none of those whose actions show them 
to have been unworthy of it. 

But it must be understood that, if very hard things are 
said here of the German Imperial family, it does not neces- 
sarilj' mean that the Germans as a people are to be similarly 
regarded. Indeed, the writer wishes to record his belief that 
fthe characteristics of the Hohenzollerns are not the charac- 
teristics of the people of Germany as a whole, though in many 
cases they are characteristics of the Prussian people, whose 
tyrannical and overbearing disposition has made them de- 
tested from one end of Germany to the other, by Wuerttem- 
berger and Bavarian, Saxon and Hamburger, and above all 
by those who have the misfortune to be not only subject to 
Prussia as the head of the German Empire, but to be incor- 
porated directly in her own territories — such unfortunate 
peoples as the Hanoverians and the Rhinelanders, the 
Schleswigers and the Poles, people who know too weft how 
brutal and offensive the ruling Prussian race can be.\But 
even the Prussian, with all his faults, has not got the faults 
of treaehery and faithlessness that mark the HohenzoUern 
family. ] 

It milst be remembered that, with the exception of 
Russia, Germany is the most absolutely governed nation In 
Europe. The German people have little or no say in the 
government of their country; they are in reality simple folk 
(how simple may be shown by the ease with which they 
are led by the nose by their perfidious governing class) ; and 
it is quite safe to say that 99 per cent, of them have been 
utterly misled as to the causes of the present war, and are 
firmly persuaded that Germany, instead of deliberately bring- 
ing war about, has had it most shamefully forced upon her. 
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It is not against the German people that the British Empire 
has any reason to feel animosity: it is against the rulers of 
'Germany, against its reptile Press, against its untruthful his- 
torians, against its hatred-working University professors, 
against its brutal military class, against its offensive official- 
dom, and against its treacherous Imperial Family. We have 
many Germans amongst us, and very good colonists they are; 
and the writer wishes it to be distinctly understood that he 
has no desire to reflect on them in any way or to make their 
position harder than it is; but no consideration of them will 
prevent him from speaking with the utmost plainness about 
their rulers, who, for their own selfish and nefarious ends, 
Jiave caused the present crisis in the affairs of the world. 

Melbourne, August 14, 1914. 



THE PRE-PRUSSIAN HOHENZOLLERNS. 

The Hohgjjggpernsare a family of bandits. When they first 
confront us in the pages of history they possessed a formidable 
seat in the Suabian Alps and lived by brigandage. This is not ^ 
particularly to their discredit, for in this respect they were 
not V distinguishable from the other feudal lords who ravaged 
Germany in the middle.ages, and were the ancestors of the royal 
houses of later times ^^hat distinguishes them from the others 
is that they have never dropped their old characteristics; the ^ 
only difference between the older and the younger Hohenzol- 
lerns is that their operations during the past two centuries have 
been on a larger scale than formerly. 

The family first achieved importance by means of a for- 
tunate marriage, the Burggraviate of Nuremberg falling to 
Count Frederick III of ZoUern on the death of the Burggrave 
in 1192, the latter's heiress having been wedded to the Count. 
On Frederick's death, the family divided into two, the elder 
son Frederick becoming Burggrave of Nuremberg, and the 
younger Count of Zollern. The elder branch thus became sep- 
arated from the family possessions, which still remain with . 
the younger line. 

As Frederick III of Zollern became Frederick I of 
Nuremberg, so Frederick VI of Nuremberg became Frederick 
I of Brandenburg, as later still Frederick III of Brandenburg 
was to become Frederick I of Prussia. Brandenburg passed 
to the HohenzoUerns by — ^not to put too fine a point upon it — 
purchase. The Margrave was a candidate for the Imperial 
Crown, and he acquired it with the help (largely financial) of 
the Burggrave of Nuremberg. This Frederick made a tho- 
roughly good trade of his support, with the result that the 
government of the Mark of Brandenburg was transferred to 
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him, with full powers, except that the electoral vote did not 
pass to him. The succession was made hereditary in his family 
until the debt incurred by the Emperor had been redeemed. 
Four years later (in 1415) the Emperor surrendered all his 
rights, and Frederick became Kurfiirst. 

The history of the house during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies does not call for much remark. Under two Fredericks, 
an Albert, a John, two Joachims, the brutal John George, and 
Joachim Frederick, who died in 1608, Brandenburg acquired 
solidity, and the family acquired wealth. Vlf neither better nor 
worse than the majority of reigning houses, they were dis- 
tinctly above the average in statesmanship, and they and their 
possessions prospered. jThe Prussian fabulists agree in describ- 
ing them as noble heroes ; but then these gentlemen, who pose 
as the world's greatest historians, but are merely advocates, 
wish us to believe that even so unmitigated a scoundrel as 
Frederick the Great was a Bayard, "sarw reproche,'^'^ The 
HohenzoUerns of this period were just ordinarily acquisitive 
rulers, but far cleverer, far wiser, and far keener than others. 
The Mark, when they succeeded to it, had shrunk to very small 
dimensions, but by purchase or by force, by treaty or by inheri- 
tance, they gradually made it larger and larger. The reign of 
John Sigismond (1608-1619) is notable for the acquisition of 
East Prussia, and therefore, as Prussian rulers, he and his suc- 
cessors must obtain the extended notice that considerations of 
space have denied to their predecessors who ruled only over 
Brandenburg. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF PRUSSIA. 

It is necessary here to explain that in the early I7th century 
Austria and the whole of what is now Germany (with the 
exception of Prussia proper) formed the Holy Roman Empire, 
which, as has been said, was not holy, was not Roman, and was 
not an empire. The Emperor was elected by a college of seven, 
consisting of four princes and three clerics, but the honor had 
become almost hereditary in the house of Habsburg. The power 
of the occupant of the imperial throne was exceedingly limited, 
and the various German States were almost independent; yet. 
nominally at least, the subjects of all of them were subjects of 
the Emperor ; and so the acquisition of Prussia by the Hohen- 
zoUems of Brandenburg was of no small moment as giving 
them territory outside of the imperial jurisdiction. It did not. 
however, confer on them absolute independence, inasmuch as 
Prussia was a fief of the King of Poland. It was acquired by 
an arrangement with the Duke of Prussia, whereby, on the 
extinction of either line, the other was to succeed to the terri- 
tories of both. The Prussian ducal line becoming extinct, John 
Sigismond accordingly succeeded, though he had to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of Poland. This acquisition is all that he 
is notable for. 

His son, George William, who succeeded him, came to the 
throne ere yet the Thirty Years' War had come to be a world- 
shaking drama. As one of the seven electors and the head of 
one of the two chief Protestant States of the Empire, he might 
have been expected to play a big part in the history of the 
struggle; whereas the part he did play was contemptible in the 
extreme. He joined the Protestant Union formed to combat 
the aggression of the Romanists ; but his support was so hesi- 
tating and his desire to secure his safety in all eventualities so 
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obvious that his colleagues became disgusted with him. His 
people, who were Lutherans, distrusted him as a Calvinist ; his 
brother-in-law, the great and noble Gustavus Adolphus, tried 
in vain to induce him to enter into an alliance that would bring 
him out into the open ; and the Catholics almost preferred their 
open foes to one whom they looked upon as an underhand an- 
tagonij?t. So, when the majority of the other Protestant 
princes of the Empire were nobly risking their all for their 
religion, this cunning, perhaps over-cunning, prince, was pur- 
suing the royal HohenzoUern path of dissimulation. [When we 
reach him we reach the first of the modern members of the 
race — ^the sharpers and tricksters who are typified in the great 
Elector, the Great Frederick, and William II. His predeces- 
sors were not remarkable for their treachery and dissimulation, 
though they were by no means free from these vices ; in George 
William they appear as pre-eminent characteristics, as they 
have been in the majority of his descendants. In one respect, 
however, he differs from those who have followed him and have 
even improved upon his deceit and hypocrisy: whatever else 
they may have been, they have not been weak and vacillating in 
the pursuit of their devious aims. 

i The first phase of the War resulted in the bloody over- 
throw of the Protestant cause in Bohemia. George William 
awoke ; he sounded Gustavus as to the possibilities of his com- 
ing to the help of the threatened Protestants : he sounded Louis 
of France and Christian of Denmark ; but when Christian en- 
tered the field George William subsided into neutrality. The 
fault was as much his people's as his own, for all the subsidy 
the Diet of Brandenburg allowed him was one sufficient for the 
equipment of 3000 men. The result was that the neutrality of 
the territory was violated with impunity by both parties. 

The outcome of Christian's intervention was not favour- 
•able to Protestantism, and soon the Catholic armies triumphed 
from one end of Germany to the other, with the sole exception 
of the little Pomeranian town of Stralsund, which defied all 
Wallenstein's efforts to take it. Gustavus, waging war against 
Poland, did not scruple to seize Prussian fortresses, with some 
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reason, since Prussia was a feudatory of Poland ; and George 
William, irritated at this loss, and despairing of the cause of 
Protestantism in Germany, was preparing to go over to the 
Emperor when he was stayed by the issue in March, 1629, of 
the Edict of Restitution, which decreed the restoration of 
church property throughout the Empire, entitled Catholic 
princes to impose their religion upon their subjects, withdrew 
all concessions made to Calvinists, and threatened with the 
ban of the Empire all opponents of the Edict. 

He was still weakly wondering what course he should pur- 
sue, when Gustavus, who had patched up a six years' truce with 
Poland, took a hand in the German war on behalf of the dis- 
tressed Protestants. The town of Magdeburg, which had made 
a splendid resistance to the Catholic forces, was having the 
lines drawn closer and closer round it, and Gustavus was fever- 
ishly anxious to march to its relief; but he had first to make 
sure of the tricky HohenzoUern, whose position was such as 
to enable him to sever the Swedish communications. George 
William procrastinated, waiting to see "how the cat jumped," 
until the Lion of the North, losing patience with the fellow, 
trained his guns on Berlin, and forced the pusillanimous 
Elector to sign a treaty securing the communications of the 
Swedish army. Delayed by similar hesitation and dissimula- 
tion on the part of the Saxon Elector, Gustavus had the mortifi- 
cation of being deprived of the opportunity of relievJiig the 
heroic town. For his failure and the subsequent sack which 
sent a thrill of horror through the Protestant world, he rightly 
blamed the two chief Protestant electors of Germany. 

While Gustavus lived, he kept George William moderately 
faithful ;v|jut it was only the faithfulness of the abject cowarcp 
Had Gustavus met with one overwhelming defeat he would 
soon have had this brave fellow stabbing him in the back. No 
sooner had the heroic Swede fallen on the battlefield of Liitzen 
than the two unworthy electors fell back on their old selfish 
policy. Both of them feared that the Protestant cause was 
lost, and hastened to make themselves secure by withdrawing 
from tlie alliance. It is pleasant to know that once again this 
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precious pair of political trimmers miscalculated. They could 
hardly know that in the command of the Swedish army Bern- 
hard of Saxe- Weimar, Horn, Baner, Torstenson, Wrangel, and 
Charles Gustavus would di^lay a genius that would make 
them not imworthy successors of him whom the Austrians, in 
their hasty pride, had called "The Snow King;" but they might 
at least have foreseen the intervention of France. They did 
not, however ; and so not the faintest shade of the glory of that 
struggle is theirs. They earned in the estimation of honourable 
men nothing but contempt; but they both made certain material 
gains that doubtless offered them ample compensation. To the 
/"HohenzoUerns, at least, an acquisition of territory has always 
/ be^n considered cheaply attained at the price of nothing more 
V sub^antial than honour. 

Brandenburg hastened to proclaim its neutrality; and 
soon, won over by the bribe of recognition of his right of suc- 
cession in Pomerania, George William went over to the 
Emperor, who had already bought over the Saxon Elector. 
The troops of Brandenburg were thus sent into the field against 
their late allies, the Swedes and the German Protestants, and 
this though they were themselves Lutherans and though George 
William was a Calvinist. In 1640 the Elector died, unla- 
mented, and was succeeded by Frederick William, to be known 
to history as "The Great Elector." 
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THE BEGINNING OF PRUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE^ 

The new monarch of Brandenburg is the true forerunner 
of the great Frederick, who was later destined to be regarded "X 
as the founder of that compound of tergiversation and brutal- \ 
ity, calculation and treachery, known to us to-day as Prussian J 
foreign policy. If one may say so without being consider ed^,^^ 
blasphemous, "the Great Elector" is looked upon by Prussian 
publicists as a sort of John the Baptist to the Christ of Fred- 
erick. Like the ideal Prussian who filched Silesia from Austria 
(as is yet to be narrated) , he never entered into a bargain with- 
out being prepared to depart from it if he found it to his inter- 
ests to do so. His whole career is one of duplicity that staggers 
one by reason of its richness of variety. He was but a child to 
Frederick, but a child who was the father to the man. 

He began by keeping up the best relations with the 
Imperial Court, and entering into secret negotiations with 
Sweden. And yet he was but twenty years of age when he 
ascended the throne ! 

The Mark was in a frightful state of demoralisation as 
a result of the ravages of both sides. The Imperialists, with 
whom George William had allied himself, and even his own 
Brandenburg troops, had not scrupled to rob, ravish, murder, 
and oppress the people and devastate the country as freely as 
had the enemy. In this respect Brandenburgers were as badly 
off as the inhabitants of other parts of Germany ; but one may 
feel less sorry for them because they had brought it on them- 
selves by their disloyalty to what should have been their cause, 
by their parsimony and cowardice at a time when they might 
hare won a great victory for Protestantism in Germany and 
saved the whole country from 16 or 18 years of devastating and 
degrading warfare. George William had withdrawn to 
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Sweden's claim was based on possession; Brandenburg's 
on a very ancient right of succession, confirmed so lately as 
1635 by the Emperor, when he won Brandenburg over to his 
side; but, as Brandenburg had afterwards gone over to the 
enemy, that recognition of the claim had surely lapsed. Austria 
agreed, to Frederick William's great annoyance, that the coun- 
try should be Sweden's; but eventually the Brandenburger saw 
his opportunity in the circumstance that dissensions had arisen 
between the French and the Swedes; and, throwing all his 
energy into the winning of French support, he was at length 
successful in securing a division of Pomerania between him- 
self and the Swedish monarch. As, in addition, he obtained 
the duchy of Madgeburg and the principalities of Minden, 
Camin, and Halberstadt, it will be seen that the despicable 
conduct of Brandenburg met with an immerited reward. 

Of the splendid ability with which Frederick William pro- 
ceeded to make the most of his acquisitions and to strengthen 
his dominion it is not necessary here to speak^ But the resump- 
tion of the war between Sweden and Poland ifed him into the 
field of foreign politics, and here we have matter for consid- 
eration. (Each party offered him an alliance, and both offers 
were declined, it being his hope that the two countries would 
wear one another out in a long and exhausting war, and that 
he would step in, in the true HohenzoUern manner, and reap 
the benefit ; but in this his calculations were hopelessly at fault. 
He made a show (whether genuine or feigned it is needless to 
inquire) of opposing the passage of Swedish troops through his 
territory, but eventually gave way. Once through into Poland, 
the Swedes made short work of their adversaries, and then 
returned to besiege Dantzig, the capture of which would give 
them the command of West Prussia. This prospect was dis- 
tinctly unpleasing to Frederick William, as he felt that his 
hold on East Prussia would then be endangered; and so he 
entered into negotiations with John Casimir, the Polish mon- 
arch, offering him assistance if he would renew the struggle. 
The Swedish King (Charles X.), so soon as he heard of this, 
took prompt action, marching upon Frederick William's 
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Prussian capital (Konigsberg) and summoning him to do hom- 
age. He claimed that by conquest the Polish rights in the 
Duchy had fallen to him. Frederick William ate the leek, and, 
by a treaty signed on 17th January, 1650, became Sweden's ally 
and vassal. 

The succeeding campaign of Charles was unsuccessful, and ^ 
he had to fall back on West Prussia. Frederick William saw j 
his chance, and began playing off the one power against the/ 
other; but Poland was foolish enough to adopt a minatory 
tone in its negotiations with him, and so he was forced into a 
fresh treaty with Sweden, one which was, in effect, an offensive 
and defensive alliance against Poland. He seems to have had 
an idea that he would not be compelled to fight, the mere con- 
clusion of this alliance being sufficient to frighten John Casimir 
into making peace with Sweden ; but in this he miscalculated 
once more, and he had to take part in the war. The Poles 
suffered a great defeat outside Warsaw, and the city was en- 
tered and sacked ; but, when Charles urged the pursuit of the 
Poles and the completion of the conquest of the country, Fred- 
erick William refused and returned to East Prussia, which had 
been invaded by Lithuanians and Tartars. This defection so 
weakened Charles that he had to abandon Warsaw; and, as 
the Muscovites had declared war against him, and Denmark 
had also entered the field, he had soon afterwards to abandon 
Poland altogether. 

The Elector made use of Charles' peril to strengthen his 
own position, forcing him in November, 1656, to sign a fresh 
treaty recognising the independence of that portion of Prussia 
which appertained to Frederick William; but he still had to 
reckon with the Polish King, who, it is needless to say, did not 
recognise the right of the Swedish King to free the Duke of 
Prussia from the feudal ties that bound him to Poland. This 
sublime artist in double dealing was fully equal to the occa- 
sion. In September, 1657, he turned his coat, joined the Poles 
against Sweden (on condition of the costs of the campaign 
being borne by Poland), and received in return the recognition 
of his independence. Thus it was that Prussia, by virtue of its 
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ruler's readiness to pass from side to side, to break his faith, 
to disregard every honourable consideration, came to be reck- 
oned among the powers of Europe. The Elector had, to be ^re. 
a moment of alarm when the gallant Swedes, having crushed 
Denmark, marched on Prussia ; but a combination of Austrians, 
Poles and Netherlanders proved too much for Charles, and 
Frederick William was saved from the retribution he so richly 
merited. 

Poland, in surrendering the suzerainty of Prussia, had 
made certain stipulations which were embodied in the treaty. 
One of these preserved for the inhabitants of the Duchy all 
their rights and privileges. But the rascal who had won 
Prussia by his treacherous cunning was not likely to observe 
his engagements when they proved unpalatable, and at the cost 
almost of civil war he overrode the liberty of the people of the 
Duchy. Their leader was a humble burgher named Rhode. 
Towards him Frederick William behaved with characteristic 
treachery. Causing him to be seized suddenly, he gave his word 
that Rhode should have a fair and a speedy trial, and then 
had him conveyed to a fortress, where he was kept, without 
trial, till his death 16 years later. He could have had his free- 
dom by submitting, but he preferred to die a victim to the 
tyranny and bad faith of a HohenzoUern. The character of 
this noble patriot has been persistently vilified by Prussian his- 
torians, who seek to justify Frederick William's atrociously 
unjust and dishonourable treatment of him. 

The use of the word "Prussian" in this connection calls for 
a line or two of comment. "Prussian" tyranny, "Prussian" in- 
solence, "Prussian" boorishness," "Prussian" duplicity have 
become bywords in Europe, and in Germany itself; and 
throughout this book the word is used in the same way as 
meaning "characteristic of the rulers of Prussia and of the 
people who inhabit the Kingdom of Prussia" ; but the rulers of 
Prussia are not Prussians, and the chief, the central, and the 
dominant portion of the kingdom is not Prussia, but Branden- 
burg. The Electors of Brandenburg, as we have seen, 
acquired East Prussia by treaty, and united it to their elec- 
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torate by a gross breach of faith. West Prussia they obtained 
later by still more disreputable means; and, when they took 
the title of "King," they did Prussia the injustice of attaching 
its name instead of that of Brandenburg to the title. Hence, 
while the timorous self-seeking of Brandenburg, so long as the 
HohenzoUerns were content with the title of Elector, is rightly 
put to the discredit of the Mark, the deeds of shocking duplicity 
that mark the career of the later HohenzoUerns, who were 
"Bongs in Prussia," are regarded as blots on the escutcheon 
of Prussia, whereas, really, it is still the Brandenburg dynasty 
who are to blame, Brandenburg historians and publicists who 
whitewash them with pleasant lies, the people of Brandenburg 
who have made themselves so obnoxious by their brow-beating 
of the weak and truckling to the strong, and the old Branden- 
burg policy of sheer selfishness and greed that has been pursued 
throughout. Berlin is to-day the capital of Prussia (and of 
Germany), as it was formerly the capital of the Mark of 
Brandenburg. 

After Rhode's arrest there remained one other notable 
leader of the Prussian patriots; and the way in which Fre- 
derick William dealt with him is also worthy of note. This 
person was a Colonel von Kalkstein, who in 1669 made an 
appeal to the Polish Diet to enforce the Treaty of Wehlau (in 
which Poland had acknowledged Prussia's independence, sub- 
ject to the conditions already mentioned), which the Duke 
had grossly violated. This was treated as treason ; and Kalk- 
stein was arrested and sentenced to imprisonment for life. A 
year later he was released on condition that he retired to his 
estates. He, however, escaped to Warsaw, arguing that an 
oath extorted by force was not binding. Frederick William 
demanded his extradition, which was refused, whereupon he 
had him kidnapped and beheaded. So flagrant a breach of 
international law created much excitement in the various 
European capitals, but no action was taken against the royal 
perpetrator of it, who made a show of reprimanding his envoy 
at the Polish Court for carrying out the abduction, which had 
assuredly not been done without the Elector's authorisation. 
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The brute force, the violation of his frequent pledges, 
and the duplicity by which the liberties of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania, of Cleve and Minden, of Halberstadt and Magde- 
burg were destroyed, and Frederick William made himself 
their absolute ruler, need not be detailed; and we may turn 
again to the Elector's connection with foreign affairs. 

In 1672 Louis XIV. of France had begun a war of un- 
blushing aggression against Holland. For once, Frederick 
William played a noble part, taking the field on behalf of the 
weaker country, being impelled thereto doubtless by his close 
connection with the House of Orange. It was, however, 
impossible for one of the nature of "the Great Elector" to 
play a noble and honorable part for any length of time. His 
army did much manoeuvring, but nothing more ; and, without 
a blow having been struck on behalf of his ally, he entered into 
negotiations with Louis, and in June, 1673, concluded a treaty 
of peace. Six months later he even contracted an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Sweden, which country was an 
ally of France. In July, 1674, the Empire and Spain joined 
Holland in a triple alliance against France, and the versatile 
Elector at once acceded to it, breaking his treaty of peace 
with France, and disregarding the Swedish alliance. 

In the campaign which followed, Frederick William led 
the forces of the allies ; but, while he was busy doing nothing 
upon the Rhine, his peace of mind was disturbed by a Swedish 
invasion of Brandenburg. The action of the Swedes was 
peculiar. They did not declare war, but professed instead the 
most friendly feelings towards the Elector; and, indeed, they 
conducted themselves while in the Mark in an exemplary 
manner. Their invasion was explained by the fact that they 
were in alliance with Louis; but they offered to withdraw from 
Brandenburg if the Elector would recall his troops from the 
Rhine. Frederick William replied by surprising the Swedish 
force, and inflicting upon it a severe defeat. Thenceforward 
his operations were conducted against the northern power 
with a view to depriving it of its German possessions; and so 
successful was he that Holland and Austria, becoming fearful 
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of hig growing power, and taking also into consideration the 
fact that Frederick William had practically abandoned them 
and was conducting a separate war entirely on his own ac- 
count, came to terms with Louis, the Elector denouncing in 
vain this treacherous abandonment of him. Like the great 
Frederick, of whom anon, he regarded it as scandalous that 
others should treat him as he treated them : in the HohenzoUern 
view, perfidy exercised by a HohenzoUern is a virtue, but 
exercised againi^ a HohenzoUern is the greatest of crimes. 

Thus deserted by the allies who had repaid him his pre- 
vious treachery, Frederick WiUiam saw no alternative to 
making peace with France at France's own terms, which were 
that the whole of his conquests from Sweden should be re- 
stored to that power. He did indeed obtain a small strip of 
territory on the ea^ bank of the Oder and an indemnity of 
300,000 crowns from France, but he felt deeply aggrieved, 
and never ceased to complain of the injustice with which he 
had been treated. But the vengeance on which he was deter- 
mined was directed not against the power by which he had been 
humiliated, but against the power whose abandonment of him 
had rendered that humiliation possible. His opportunity came 
two years later when Louis, by an act of unpardonable aggres- 
sion, seized Strasburg. This was a blow to Austria; but it 
was also a blow to Germany — a fact which did not trouble 
"the Great Elector," though Prussian publicists are never tired 
of telling of the strength of his German sentiment. His only 
patriotic sentiment, it is to be feared, was a HohenzoUern one, 
and in that respect every one of his successors has followed his 
example. 

This seizure of Strasburg was so deadly an insult to 
Germany that it became obvious that, unless some joint action 
was taken, Louis XIV. would establish French supremacy 
throughout the whole of Western Europe. The Emperor, 
therefore, formed a grand alliance against him, and appealed 
to Frederick William. The patriotic Prussian Duke not only 
refused to accede to this appeal, but even opened up nego- 
tiations with Louis, and thenceforward was a subsidised client 
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of France, paid to betray the race to which he belonged. Three 
years later, in 1684, this extraordinary "German patriot" (for 
so' he is styled by Prussian historians) played into Louis' 
hands by putting forward a baseless claim to Silesia, and so 
forcing the Emperor Leopold to agree to the Truce of Ratis- 
bon, which confirmed the French king in the possession of his 
ill-got acquisition. The extent of the "Great Elector's" Ger- 
man patriotism was also very convincingly shown when the 
Turks were at war with Austria. Vienna was threatened, and, 
had it fallen, the whole of Germany would have been in 
danger of being over-run, perhaps of being conquered. In 
tliis crisis he acted in his wonted spirit. Though the Emperor 
had the right to call on him for aid, he set a price on his 
assistance, demanding certain concessions in Silesia. After all, 
the relief of Vienna was effected without him, Germany being 
saved by the prowess of the Polish King, John Sobieski, 
whose country was repaid less than a century later by being 
made the victim of German rapacity. The assistance that 
Northern Germany sent to Austria on this occasion amounted 
to less than 2000 men from Hanover and Saxe- Weimar; 
Brandenburg and Saxony sent not a man. The Great Elector 
protested the greatest enthusiasm in the cause, but ceased 
his protestations when he could not persuade the Emperor to 
bribe him to do his duty. Frederick William had, however, 
other ways of gaining his ends. He began fresh negotiations 
with Louis XIV.; and so the Emperor, still needing troops 
against the Turks, and fearing an alliance between France 
and Brandenburg, did cede Schwiebus to him (subject to the 
relinquishment of his claims to Liegnitz), and paid him heavy 
subsidies. He thereupon sent a force of 8000 men to the Danube. 
Two years later he died. 

He has a noteworthy place in the history of Prussia and 
in the records of the Hohenzollerns. \^He was the first of them 
to attain absolute independence (in East Prussia) ; he was the 
creator of the HohenzoUern absolutism, and the founder of 
the army ; and of a long line of unscrupulous and faithless . 
statesmen he was the first whose dissimulation was touched 
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by genius and whose treacheries were not rather the effect of 
cowardice than of deep design. He was a man with all the 
offensive rudeness of his race, doing everything brutally, im- 
pressing on all and sundry the doctrine of the right of might 
and the fact that he wielded it, selfishly subordinating every- 
thing to his own interests, and loving to crush, to browbeat, 
and to bully; and, therefore, as in addition he was endowed 
with a full share of the family duplicity, it is no wonder that 
in a sense he set the example of what has come to be known 
as Prussian policy. But the bullying and the brutality were 
kept for his own people : the extension of these traits to foreign 
policy is a later Hohenzollem development. 
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PRUSSIA A KINGDOM. 

Frederick William, who had ruled by force, was succeeded 
by Frederick III., who disliked violence, disapproved of the 
many treacherieis and inconsistencies that had marked his 
father's career, and openly professed his preference for a rule 
of love over a rule of fear. He was an amiable man, free 
from the avariciousness, the brutality, the arrogant rudeness 
of his predecessor, and free to a great extent from the dupli- 
city of the HohenzoUerns. Lacking all these Prussian virtues, 
it is no wonder that he has been treated by Prussian historians 
as a contemptible creature. He had indeed great faults and 
many of the less deplorable HohenzoUern characteristics. He 
was intensely vain, often irritable, weak, jealous, fond of flat- 
tery, frivolous, effeminate, ostentatious, pleasure-loving, profli- 
gate, and selfish; but he had so generous and honorable a 
disposition as to make one wonder "what the devil he is doing 
in this galley.'' 

"The Great Elector," after doing his best to weld together 
the various units of his dominions, had left a will (the executor 
of which was the Emperor Leopold) calculated to split them up 
again, several provinces being assigned to Frederick's step- 
brother. Frederick declared the will opposed to the funda- 
mental law of the House of Brandenburg, and abrogated it. 
With his step-brother he easily came to terms; but the Em- 
peror, for reasons of his own, proved more stubborn. Leopold 
had in fact acted a very double part in his negotiations with 
"the Great Elector" in 1686. While he was coming to terms 
with the ruler of Brandenburg, he was secretly obtaining 
from the Crown Prince a pledge that he would restore 
Schwiebus to Austria on his accession. Frederick now showed 
some reluctance to fulfil his promise, urging that it had been 
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extorted from his inexperience; but eventually he gave way, 
surrendering the territory in exchange for the Emperor's abro- 
gation of the terms of the will. 

War had once more broken out between France and Aus- 
tria, and Frederick threw in his lot with the latter. It is 
pleasing to be able to say that for once a monarch of Bran- 
denburg played an honorable part. Protestant Germany, 
choosing between two Catholic potentates, had decided to 
sfupport the Emperor, as the less intolerant of the two; and 
Frederick did much to keep the other Protestant princes 
staunch. Till the close of the war he held his place, and won 
for Brandenburg such credit as it had not gained under any 
other of the men who had ruled it since it had become a con- 
siderable power — the credit of keeping faith with allies and 
of following consistently and zealously an aim not purely 
selfish. He got small thanks for his fidelity to the cause he 
had adopted, for the treaty of Ryswick gave him nothing. 
Frederick was furious, and dismissed (nominally, accepted the 
resignation of) his Minister Dankelmann, whom he treated with 
the greatest injustice and with a cruelty not perhaps wholly 
intentional. 

^ The great deed of Frederick's reign was the conversion of 
/ his duchy into a kingdom. The Emperor was with difficulty 
won to consent to the gratification of the HohenzoUern's am- 
bition, but he did at length recognise Frederick as King "in 
Prussia" — ^not in Brandenburg, that portion of his dominions 
which lay w,ithin the limits of the Empire. The conditions 
were the renewal of the treaty of 1686, the garrisoning of 
Kehl and Philipsburg, the supplying of troops in time of 
war, the relinquishment of subsidies owing by the Emperor, 
and the support of the Habsburgs in elections for the imperial 
dignity. The acquisition of the royal title was to make no 
difference in the relations between Brandenburg and the rest 
of the Empire. 

The remainder of Frederick's reign was taken up with 

. his share in the war of the Spanish Succession, in which none 

of the powers allied against France played very fair with one 
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another. To the conduct of Frederick, least exception is to be 
taken; for, though he often contemplated the abandonment 
of his allies and the conclusion of a separate peace, he did 
not put his ideas into practice. That treachery was reserved 
for England, which, coming under the power of a new min- 
istry, came to a secret arrangement with Louis. In the negotia- 
tions that followed, the Emperor Charles played almo^ as 
despicable a part. It is only fair to mention this one occasion 
on which a HohenzoUern acted honorably, while those with 
whom he was allied did as they might have been expected to 
do had they belonged to his family. That being so, it is unfor- 
tunate that in regard to the Northern War then being waged 
Frederick's conduct is less worthy of praise. He had in 1707 
joined in a defensive alliance with Charles XII., of Sweden. 
When, however, in 1709 that monarch met with his fatal over- 
throw at Pultawa, and his territories in Pomerania were 
threatened with invasion, Frederick only observed faith so far 
as to refuse to join the coalition formed against Sweden. Even 
that negative example of good faith is worthy of notice, and 
of praise, in a Prussian monarch. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF PRUSSIA'S GREATNESS, 

Frederick died in February, 1713, and was succeeded by 
his son, Frederick William I., who was 25 years of age when 
he came to the throne. In the new king we see one of the most 
unlovable characters in history. He is the arch-type of Bran- 
denburg bully. For brow-beating not even the records of 
his native country, can offer us his parallel. f He exacted the 
most unquestioning obedience to his every whim, and was re- 
solved from the very beginning of his reign to reach a height 
of absolutism unattained even by "the Great Elector," to crush 
all the rights and privileges of his subjects beneath his feet, 
and to make himself obeyed because feared. \In greed he may 
not have gone beyond many another memWr of his rapacious 
house, but in parsimony he has no fellow among them, nig- 
gardly as many of them have been. It is assuredly doing no 
injustice to his instinct for saving to describe it as miserly. 
All his vices were of the meanest and most sordid character; 
his temper was of such extraordinary fierceness and violence 
that his personal attendants went in fear of their lives; his 
manners were less dignified than those of the kitchen; to the 
greatest as to the lowest he spoke with an insolence that would 
have been astonishing in a man of the gutter hurled into place 
and power by the vagaries of a revolution ; and, to crown all, 
this low-minded, vicious, vulgar swaggerer was a true Hohen- 
zollern in his consummate selfishness. But, just because he 
had the Prussian swagger and bounce in excelsis^ he was neces- 
sarily lacking somewhat in the usual perfected duplicity of his 
race. He seldom condescended to dissimulation, not from any 
moral superiority, but because he despised it as a means of gain- 
ing his ends. There have been HohenzoUems who have sought 
to filch their neighbours' territory and their subjects' property 
by cheating and trickery, and others who have preferred to 
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accomplish the same object by force and threats of force. 
Frederick William belonged to the latter. It has remained for 
these later times to show how the two methods can be combined. 
The young king began his reign by an act of bad faith to 
the Swedish monarch. Under the treaty of 1707 Sweden had 
been entitled to armed assistance by Prussia; but, as already 
stated, this obligation had been evaded by Frederick I., whose 
conscience had, however, not allowed him to go so far as to 
join the enemies of his ally. Frederick William was less scru- 
pulous; and in October, 1713, he entered into a treaty with 
Russia and Poland, whereby the Russians, who had captured 
Stettin, handed it over to him in return for a sum calculated 
to cover the costs of the siege, Frederick William undertaking 
not to surrender the town to Sweden till peace had been con- 
cluded. Charles XII. was not, however, a man to trifle with ; 
and he demanded of his "ally" the surrender of the town. 
Frederick William, recognising that war was the certain out- 
come of his act of treachery, found in certain movements of 
the Swedish troops a pretext for going into the camp of the 
enemies of the Swedish lion, and in April, 1715, entered into 
an offensive alliance with Denmark, Hanover, Poland, and 
Saxony for the dismemberment of Sweden. The war that fol- 
lowed could not fail to be disastrous to the northern kingdom, 
and so Prussia acquired no small portion of Swedish Pome- 
rania, including the prized town of Stettin. 

The career so begun contained many other acts of shame- 
less perfidy. In 1725 Prussia became the ally of England and 
France, which two powers had become alarmed by the rap- 
prochement between the Empire and Spain. Under this treaty 
the three contracting powers undertook to enter into no engage- 
ments with either of the rival powers, and not even to receive 
propositions from those powers without mutually informing 
one another. Yet in little more than a twelve-month the 
precious rascal who then domineered over Prussia entered into 
a secret alliance with the Emperor ! This treaty provided for 
the Prussian guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction (of which 
more anon) ; but the other conditions of it were the subject. of 
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so much dispute between Austria and Prussia that two years 
later (December, 1728) it was replaced by the secret treaty of 
Berlin, providing for the guaranty by Prussia of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, the pledge of Prussia's vote to Maria Theresa's hus- 
band in the next imperial election, and the support of Prussia's 
claims (without any surrender of the imperial rights) as 
against any third party, in the matter of the Jiilich-Berg suc- 
cession. 

The new alliance was put to the test in 1733, when France 
declared war upon the Emperor, and the latter summoned 
Frederick William to furnish his pledged contingent of 10,000 
troops. The Prussian King tried to wriggle out of the per- 
formance of his obligation on the most frivolous pretexts, and 
it was only after the Austrian ambassador had told him bluntly 
that if he was a man of honor he would keep his word that 
he gave way. But the good feeling between Austria and 
Prussia was almost at an end. The greed Frederick William 
displayed in the matter of the Polish succession (wherein he 
altogether over-reached himself) alienated Austria. This being 
so, Frederick William turned about once more and concluded 
an agreement with France, whereby his claims to Ravenstein 
and the greater part of Berg were guaranteed; but later, in 
January, 1739, Austria and France came to terms to guarantee 
the whole of the Jiilich-Berg inheritance to the Sulzbachs. An 
examination of the claims is deferred till the next reign comes 
undeT'consideration. 




The importance of Frederick William's place in history 
ari^ from the fact that he made Prussia a great military 
power, such as she has remained ever since, a power whose place 
in Europe depends, as does that of no other country, upon 
her capacity for aggression. He made her the menace to the 
peace of Europe, which she has been from that day to this, 
save for the period during which Napoleon placed his foot 
upon her neck. Frederick I. had had a small army of from 
twenty to thirty thousand men, and hired his troops out to 
other nations i his son created an army of 90,000 men, drilled 
them as no other troops in Europe were or ever had been 
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drilled, and filled the treasury, so as to be ready for war. In 
organisation and equipment the world had never seen an army 
more complete than the one which Frederick William was to 
hand down to his greater son. The work was accomplished 
with the usual HohenzoUern dishonesty. At first a system of 
conscription was introduced; but, as it was found that, as a 
result of it, the country was being drained of its young men, 
who were rushing to quit it, in order to escape a burden which 
every German to-day takes as a matter of course, this method / 
of raising troops was suspended. Most stringent orders wer«r 
openly issued against the use of any constraint by recruiting 
sergeants, while secret instructions were given to secure en- 
listments by fraud where they could not be obtained by honest 
persuasion, and, where it could be done safely, even to employ 
force. So evident was it that the King was pretending one 
thing and doing another, that the emigration continued with- 
out any particular abatement. Then the king issued violent 
edicts against emigration, treating all fugitives as deserters, 
and ordering that, if caught, they were to be hanged. No con- 
siderations of humanity or of justice sufficed to stay the king's 
hand : if a boy escaped him, he made war on the lad's parents, 
robbed them of their means of livelihood, and told them that 
their property would be restored them only on the surrender of 
the deserter — ^to be* hanged ! It was by such means that the 
Prussian army — that famous medium of spoliation and rob- 
bery — ^was brought into being. 

Nor was the recruiting confined to Prussia. All over Europe 
Frederick William had officers at work (there are said to have 
been 300 of them operating at one time in Austria alone) to 
obtain men for his famous regiment of tall grenadiers. These 
men were kidnapped in the most outrageous way. The Prussian 
recruiters became the terror of all the neighbouring countries, 
and .tail men never felt safe. Holland at length freed itself 
from the attentions of these infamous agents of an infamous 
king by hanging two of them. This brigandage is one of the 
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most extraordinary circumstances in the history of 18th Cen- 
tury Europe; but it is quite in accord with the usual high- 
handed Prussian methods. 

But even this kidnapping of men, striking as it was, was 
not the worst deed of this precious ancestor of the Kaiser of 
to-day. He began kidnapping women in order to form a 
breeding establishment for the propagation of tall men for his 
army. Pity, humanity, decency, morality — these things are 
of no weight with a HohenzoUern who has an object to serve; 
and so, wherever a stalwart peasant-woman, married or un- 
married, or a farmer's big-boned wife or daughter, was found, 
she was seized and transported to Potsdam, and mated with a 
giant grenadier. The King himself often did his own dirty 
work, capturing promising-looking wenches by the wayside, 
and sending them oiF, under an escort, to the commander of the 
regiment, to be given to some of his men — ^just as the owner of 
a mare sends her to a stallion. To say that the morals of 
Frederick William were those of the stable would be a grave 
insult to the equine race. His morals were, rather, those of the 
farmyard. 

Than the kingdom of Prussia it is doubtful if there was 
any other in Europe that would have submitted to such treat- 
ment; but it has always been characteristic of the Branden- 
burger that, as he is the most tyrannical man in existence in 
power, so he is the most subservient to those who rule him. 
The people of every other German State know that, unless 
he is treated as a dog, he will treat them like dogs; and, un- 
fortunately for them, it is he who has the upper hand at the 
present time. But the Brandenburger-Prussian, who domi- 
neers over Germany, is the most docile of dogs under the whip 
of the HohenzoUern. And so he was in the days of the great 
kidnapper. 

Cruel as Frederick William was to his people, he was no 
less cruel to the members of his own family ; and, though this is 
a side of his character on which, in accordance with the scheme 
of this book, the writer would not in ordinary circumstance 
dwell, it is necessary to do so, because it has some bearing upron 
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the subsequent career of Frederick the Great. Frederick 
William was a wretch who took the most savage delight in the 
misery of his own children. His brutality was systematic, 
his sense of decency was rdl. A fierce light is thrown upon his 
villainous behaviour by the memoirs of his daughter Wilhel- 
mina, of which Prussian writers and Carlyle have impugned 
the accuracy. There may indeed be some over-colouring; and, 
as regards the events of her early childhood, the princess must 
have relied upon the traditions of the household ; but there is 
only too much reason to believe that her statements are in the 
main subtsantially correct. From this source we learn how 
the King was in the habit of shutting his son up in a room, 
taunting him with language unfit for the ears of a boy, starv- 
ing him, and then sending him dishes too disgu^ing and 
nauseating for him to eat. He was anxious to disinherit the 
lad, and offered a reward of 100 ducats to the first of his 
familiars who should inform him that Frederick was suffer- 
ing from a disease not commonly mentioned in polite society, 
hoping that the Crown Prince's libertinism would lead him to 
this. Frederick, tired of the infamous treatment he received, 
determined to escape, and even made an ineffectual effort to do 
so. As he had been made Colonel of a regiment, the King 
treated his attempt to escape over the French frontier as a 
crime — ^the most awful crime in the King's catalogue — ^the 
crime of desertipn, the punishment for which, under his 
Draconian laws, was death, even in time of peace. When the 
Crown Prince was brought before his irate father, the latter 
was with difficulty restrained from plunging his sword into the 
lad's breast. The deserter was court-martialled, but the court- 
martial pleaded lack of jurisdiction, on the ground that this 
was only a family affair between the King and his son. The 
Emperor and the rulers of Russia, Poland, England, Holland, 
and Sweden all remonstrated, and eventually Frederick Wil- 
liam consented to forgive his erring son ; but, in defiance of the 
court-martial, he ordered the execution of Frederick's com- 
panion, whose gallows was erected ^in front of the Prince's cell, 
and who was made an end of in the Prince's presence. 
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This low blackguard, whose language was fit for the 
wildest mining camp, whose manners would have disgusted 
Whitechapel, and whose habits were on a level with those of 
the lowest of mankind, who was wont to hit his daughter in 
the face and fling plates at his son's head, who was worse than 
a brute drunk, and little better than a devil sober, who lived 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, distrusting everyone an& every- 
thing, who so perfected his cruel methods of Government that 
no people but Prussians would have submitted to the burdens 
he imposed upon his subjects, was so studiously offensive to 
every foreign diplomatist with whom he came into contact that 
he left Prussia without a friend. He cannot be considered 
great in his foreign relations ; for his bluff and his bluster were 
fio persistently employed that everyone ceased to fear him ; and 
his death in 1640 was no loss to Prussia and a relief to the 
world at large. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Frederick II. is known to history as "the Great"; to the 
(xermans of his time he was "der Einzige" (the unique). (Great 
he was — great in energy, in rapacity, in the ability to rule men, 
in the power to lead armies, in insight, in dissimulation, in 
effrontery, in ingratitude, in courage, in cynical disregard of his 
plighted word — ^but, even amongst the HohenzoUerns, unique 
he was not, save in his genius. He had all the boundless 
vanity and self-confidence characteristic of the head of the 
family to-day, but to his free-thinking spirit the partnership 
which the present Kaiser seems to imagine himself to have 
entered into with the Almighty would have been the subject 
of cruel ridicule. Like William II., he had leanings towards 
the Fine Arts, though, whether in music or in literature, he 
was the same hopeless mediocrity as is his jack-of -all-trades 
successor; but, however ridiculous he may have been as a 
dilettante^ he was a ma^er in the arts of the man of action, a 

j warrior and a statesman of the first order, without weakness^ 

( and without scruple. 

Rarely, if ever, was a youthful monarch, ascending the 
throne of his father, greeted with a welcome more hearty and 
more sincere than that which Frederick received from the * 
people of Prussia. The hatred of the old King had been in- 
tense, and as widespread as the kingdom; and the knowledge 
that Frederick had been a sufferer from his father's harshness 
led the world to believe that he would hasten to reverse the sys- 
tem under which he had been brought under the shadow of the 
scaffold, that he who from early childhood had been subjected 
to the blows and the insults of his tyrannical father would 
shrink from resorting to such cruel sternness as he had been 
accustomed to. The premises were false, for he was at least 
as likely to have been brutalised as to have been humanised by 
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the treatment he had received. In point of fact, the character 
of Frederick was entirely misapprehended by his people when 
he ascended the throne. He was known to be a music-lover, a 
dabbler in science, a wooer of the muse of poetry, a patron of 
art, a student of philosophy, the assiduous cultivator of the 
most advanced thinkers of his time; his succession was there- 
fore regarded as the dawn of a new and blessed era of liberal 
Government, and of a spirit of toleration, when the 
oppression of the poor would cease, taxation be 
diminished, autocratic rule be abolished in favour of 
a system of Government in which responsible Minis- 
ters should have a voice, and freedom of worship be estab- 
lished. Alas! he soon showed that he was as determined as 
his father to be absolute master of his dominions, to share with 
no Minister the least shred of his authority. The existing 
system was continued with only such difference as arose from 
the fact that he was free from his father's narrow-minded 
pedantry. 

Frederick's principles of government, ere yet he came to 
govern, were set forth in a treatise dating from 1638. His 
"Ajiti-Machiavel" is an indignant refutation of Machiavelli's 
princely ideal; and, if Frederick were to be judged by the sen- 
timents there expressed, he would be considered one of the 
most upright, most conscientious, and most honorable of kingly 
rulers. To compare the Frederick of this treatise with the 
Frederick who kept Europe in a turmoil for almost half-a- 
century makes one wonder whether as a young man he really 
had the high ideals and generous instincts which he there dis- 
plays, or whether this was all a piece of studied hypocrisy, 
written with the tongue in the cheek, and given to the world 
with the object of deceiving the world. If his sentiments were 
not feigned, if his honest intentions were correctly indicated 
in his "Anti-Machiavel," the speed with which he fell from 
grace is something unprecedented in history. Mounting the 
throne the most well-meaning, the most noble-minded of 
princes, he was no sooner there than he became the most un- 
scrupulous, the most treacherous of mankind! The idea is 
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incredible. Between such a volte-face and a theory of conscious 
hypocrisy in the writing of the "Anti-Machiavel" it is hard 
not to prefer the latter, especially as it is so eminently charac- 
teristic of the twisted ways of the Hohenzollerns. 

But, if Frederick set aside altogether the righteousness 
of his pretended ideal (which, it is interesting to note, was 
not only to be just, but was also to keep faith with his own 
people and with foreign countries), if, moreover, he calmly 
ignored his asseveration that the model government was that 
of England, with its limitation of the power of the king, he 
yet did act up to his proclaimed beliefs in matters that were 
less matters of morality or honor than was the question of 
keeping faith, and less opposed to his own interests than was 
a limitation of his authority, ^is prince was to be industri- 
ous: he himself proved to be the most industrij5us monarch 
of his time — one might almost say of all time.^4He was to 
regard his kingdom not as a personal possession, out as a 
trust on behalf of the people: it may be conceded that he 
honestly thought throughout his life that he acted on that 
principle^ but in reality his family interests always took first 
place. CHe was a true HohenzoUern in that the whole of the 
Prussian people might have broiled in hell had it been for 
the greater glory and power of the ruling family. He did, 
however, show himself an improvement on Frederick William 
Chj his religious tolerance (the tolerance of the man who cared 
nothing for any religion, and who yet, by some amazing 
historians, has been called tt^ Protestant champion )([and he 
earned instant popularitjf^ by throwing open the public 
granaries, and selling grain cheaply for the relief of the hard- 
ships caused by the hard winter preceding his accession^ This 
was, in fact, a concession made by his father, though Frederick 
got and took all the credit for it. (He was never particular 
to a shade.) Another way in which he made a most favour- 
able impression upon the public was in his apparent freedom 
from resentment against those officials who had openly sided 
r with his father against him^ In this respect, at least, he is 
worthy of praise; but what is to be said of his base ingratitude 
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to those who had taken his side and held firmly to him in his 
darkest hour? Many had been reduced to poverty by their 
friendship for him; and — ^he left them there. He does not, 
in fact, seem to have had any capacity either for affection or 
for animosity ; though in the course of his career he pretended 
a great deal of both. The one man against whom he felt a 
vindictive hatred was his father, on whom he vented his 
spleen in his first address to his ministers. 

Frederick lost no time in convincing the world that the 
blustering, bullying, over-bearing, yet feeble policy of his 
father in his relations with foreign countries had given place 
to the policy of a strong man who knew what he wanted and 
meant to have it. He had occasion to put his foot down 
firmly in regard to the barony of Heristal, concerning which 
the Duke of Brabant and the Bishop of Liege each preferred 
a claim. He acted in the matter with the blunt brutality to 
which Prussia has since accumstomed all her neighbours; but 
he had right on his side. In the Jiilich-Berg-Ravenstein 
matter the question of right and wrong is not so easy of 
determination. The difficulty arose when John Sigismond was 
Elector of Brandenburg. The will of the last duke of the 
reigning house gave the succession to the heirs of his elder 
daughter, whose daughter had married John Sigismond; but 
the Count Palatine of Neuburg, claimed the inheritance for his 
son, child of the younger daughter of the Duke, and this claim 
was sanctioned both by law and by usage, male descendants 
being always preferred to female. The Emperor also put in 
a claim. In 1666 the matter was settled by a division of the 
territory between the Neuburgs (who had won the support of 
the Emperor) and the HohenzoUerns, the latter taking Cleve, 
the Mark, and Ravensburg, and the former, Jiilich, Berg, and 
Ravenstein. It was also provided, with the approval of the 
Emperor, that, in the event of either line becoming extinct, 
the territories should be united again under the other. In 
1688 the Neuburgs succeeded to the Palatinate. Charles 
Philip, the last of the Electors Palatine of this house, married 
his daughter to the eldesrt of the Sulzbachs, the heir to the 
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Palatinate. It was this Joseph of Sulzbach whom Charles 
Philip looked upon as heir to the duchies, as well as to the 
Palatinate; but the claim was contested. Charles Philip's 
two ecclesia^ical brothers claimed the right to succeed, even 
though they could have no descendants to whom to pass on the 
inheritance; and the claim of the elder was certainly the 
soundest of all. The Emperor Charles VI. also had claimed, 
as son of a sister of Charles Philip; and, weak as this claim 
was, it was declared good by an Imperial commission ap- 
pointed to examine the various titles to the succession. 
Finally, there was the claim of Frederick William of Prussia, 
of which, apparently, that potentate had not too good an 
opinion, since he abandoned the claim to Jiilich and pressed 
only for Berg and Ravenstein. Meanwhile, Charles Philip 
was in no hurry to die. 

The Emperor favoured the cause of the Sulzbachs, but 
played fast and loose with both them and Frederick William. 
In 1726 he concluded a treaty with Charles Philip, guarantee- 
ing Berg to the Sulzbachs on their acceding to the Austro- 
Spanish Alliance. Some two years later, in order to secure 
the Prussian King's assent to the Pragmatic Sanction (of 
which more anon), he waived his own claims to Berg (which 
were worth nothing) in favour of Frederick William, and 
promised to endeavour to obtain the assent of the Elector 
Palatine (which he knew he could not do) to tlje succession 
of that monarch. This was a most deplorable piece of sharp 
practice, and it is not surprising that, as the actors of it were 
not HohenzoUerns, it should be denounced by the righteous 
historians of Prussia. But when these moral persons describe 
it as a "characteristic act of Austrian double-dealing" it is 
enough to make a sheep laugh. This is the class of moral 
criticism for which the wolf has made itself famous in fable. 
They have also argued that Frederick William was thus freed 
from his acceptance of the Pragmatic Sanction, as if he could 
be freed from it by the Emperor's treachery to a third party; 
for, whatever may have been the Emperor's intentions, it was 
the Sulzbachs who were betrayed by the treaty of 1728. In 
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1738 Frederick William, who had meantime learnt of the 
Emperor's duplicity, refused to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion; and thereupon the Emperor (in 1739) agreed with 
France to guarantee the Sulzbachs in provisional occupation 
of the duchies for two ytears after the date of the Elector 
Palatine's death. Prussia, however, made overtures to France 
and entered into a treaty whereby France promised to induce 
tke Elector Palatine to agree to a partition between Prussia 
and the Sulzbachs, giving to the former most of Berg and 
Kavenstein. 

Frederick, on his succession to the throne, took up this 
daim with great earnestness. To London, Paris, and Vienna 
he sent envoys to announce formally his succession and to 
obtain fresh assurances in regard to the Jlilich-Berg inherit- 
ance. In the manner so well known to the English, French, 
and Russian Courts of recent years the duties of these Prussian 
envoys to London and Paris were to inflame the Oovemments 
of the two countries against one another and urge each to bid 
high for Prussian friendship. The game was seen through, 
and failed. Not, however, content with trying to get France 
to interfere in the affairs of Germany (the English King, as 
Elector of Hanover, was, of course, entitled to a voice), 
Frederick next negotiated with Russia, only to receive a snub 
in an intimation from the Empress Anne that she could not 
interfere in a purely German matter. The Russian ruler was, 
in fact, more considerate for German independence than was 
this Prussian, whom his admirers claim as a champion of 
Qennan unity. She did, however, enter into a treaty promis- 
ing to protect Prussia from attack. Further than this, the 
question of the Jiilich-Berg claim did not go for the present. 

If Prussia had a fair case in regard to. Heristal, and a 
doubtful case in regard to Jiilich and Berg, her claim to the 
Silesian duchies of Liegnitz, Wohlau, and Brieg was weak in 
the extreme. These duchies had passed to the Habsburgs as 
lapsed fiefs in 1675. So far back as 1587 Joachim II. of 
Brandenburg and Friedrich of Liegnitz had entered into an 
^fbverbruderunff^ to which the Emperor Charles V. had at 
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once objected, because by law a vacant fief reverted to its lord 
Though this arrangement had been cancelled by the Duke oi 
Liegnitz in 1546 at the command of his overlord the Kinj 
of Bohemia, and though it had never been made valid by Im- 
perial sanction, a claim under it to Liegnitz was put forwarc 
by "the Great Elector," some time after the Emperor Leopold 
had incorporated the duchy in the Kingdom of Bohemia. Ir 
1686, however, he surrendered his claim, receiving the circle 
of Schwiebus in consideration of so doing, thus gaining 8 
handsome profit by the abandonment of an unwarranted 
claim. Later, however, Frederick III. receded Schwiebus tc 
the Emperor on condition that the latter should consent to the 
setting aside of the will of the Great Elector. Prussian his- 
torians (that is to say, Prussian apologists; for an honest and 
unprejudiced Prussian historian is indeed a vara avis) assert 
that at the same time Frederick declared that he resumed the 
claims on the Silesian duchies. If he did, it was a sheer piece 
of flagrant chicanery, for he had received his quid pro quo m 
the netting aside of his father's will ; but indeed there is no 
real evidence that he ever made any such declaration. There 
does not, in fact, seem to have been any revival of the claim 
till that made by "the philosopher of Sans Souci" after he had 
possessed himself of the territory in question. 

It has been necessary to give these dry details of the very 
shadowy — ^it would perhaps be more suitable to use the word 
^*shady" — claims of Prussia to the territories of her neighbours, 
because to the unscrupulous robber who had now ascended the 
throne no claim was too dishonest or too dishonorable to 
be made, and he seized the first opportunity that arose of 
maldng the most unwarranted of them. But, before detailing 
the first of the long series of disreputable and faithless actions 
that make his reign noteworthy even in Prussian history, it is 
necessary to do a little more spade work. 

In the year 1718 the Emperor Charles VI. had issued the 
Pragmatic Sanction — a law regulating the order of the family 
succession to the Austrian dominions. The effect of this in- 
strument was to give his own daughter, Maria Theresa, pre- 
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cedence over either of his two nieces, daughters of his prede- 
cessor, Joseph. In permitting the marriages of these two 
nieces — ^the one with the Elector of Saxony, the other with the 
Elector of Bavaria — ^he was able to extort from them an ac- 
ceptance of the '^Sanction"; and the whole of the Estates of 
the Emperor's hereditary dominions followed by giving their 
assent. The Powers subsequently gave in their adhesion, Spain 
(in 1725) being the first, Eussia, England, and Holland follow- 
ing suit, and France (in 1738) being the last. As for Ger- 
many itself, Bavaria and three other Electorates accepted the 
Sanction in September, 1726, and Prussia soon after; and, 
though the Bavarian recognition was afterwards withdrawn, 
the assent of the Diet was given in 1732. In 1733, Augustus 
ni. of Saxony renounced any claim to the succession that he 
might have through his marriage, the consideration being the 
Emperor's support in his candidature for the throne of Poland. 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, however, put forward a claim for 
himself on the ground of his descent from a daughter of Fer- 
dinand I., basing his claim on a will of that monarch estab- 
lishing the succession in the line of that daughter in default 
of male heirs at any later period. (The Austrian copy of the 
testament proved to read quite differently and altogether 
against the Bavarian claim. Which copy was a forgery was a 
matter of hot dispute.) 

In 1728 Prussia entered into a secret treaty with Austria, 
most solemnly pledging the Prussian Crown to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction ^^in such a way that his Majesty the King 
of Prussia shall be bound to render aid whenever the order 
of succession thus established shall be questioned, and to main- 
^ the descendants of his imperial majesty in the peaceable 
possession of each and every part of his lands, without any 
63U!eption, against all powers whatsoever." This was seem- 
ingly binding enough; but it proved to be only a Prussian 
pledge; 

In October, 1740, within a few months of the death of 
Prederick William, the Emperor Charles VI. breathed his lasft, 
feeling secure in the ample guarantees that he had obtained both 
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of the succession of his daughter to hii? hereditary dominions 
and of the election of her husband, Francis of Lorraine, as 
Emperor. But he reckoned without the greed and the faith- 
lessness of his neighbours. The King of Spain and the Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Saxony preferred claims (all more or less 
absurd) to the succession; and the King of Sardinia alleged 
s, title to the duchy of Milan; but it was naturally enough 
from the Anti-Machiavel of the North that came the first 
treacherous blow — ^the first stab in the back. 

He was suffering from ague when the news reached him 
of the death of the Emperor (October 26th). He was cured 
in a trice, and at once determined to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance by the seizure of Silesia. The inexcusable claim 
to Liegnitz, Wohlau, and Brieg could be brought out and fur- 
bished up anew, and a new claim could be put forward to 
another Silesian duchy, Jaegerndorf, which had been in pos- 
session of a member of the HohenzoUern family for a short 
period in the early part of the preceding century, without, 
however, any recognition by the Emperor. In 1622 the duchy 
had been forfeited, the holder of it being put to the ban of 
the Empire; and it had then been annexed to the Habsburg 
dominions, a proceeding duly ratified by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. Thus, by the laws of the Empire, Prussia had no 
claim whatever to this duchy; but that did not matter to 
Frederick: any claim was — ^and is — good enough for a Hohen- 
zoUern to make. 

Before the end of October^ Frederick had resolved on war; 
but first of all Maria Theresa! must be lulled into a sense of 
security. He wrote accordingly, promising her every assist- 
ance. The young queen, therefore, felt quite sure of Prussia, 
whose conception of the value of treaties was not yet com- 
prehended by the other European powers. She was equally 
convinced of the good will of France, whose King, the in- 
famous and despicable Louis XV., was solemnly pledged by a 
treaty of 1738 to acknowledge the Pragmatic Sanction, his 
guaranty having been given "for value received," a fact care- 
fully set out in the treaty. Yet France was preparing to act 
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with a treachery worthy of a Hohenzollem. But, whether 
France -s duplicity would have gone the length of active hos- 
tility to Austria unless some other power had taken the lead, 
may well be doubted. The Elector of Bavaria was indeed en- 
couraged to become a candidate for the Imperial Crown 
against Francis of Lorraine, and was informed that the 
treaty of 1788 did not bind France to uphold the Pragmatic 
Sanction against claims superior to those of Maria Theresa. 
But, while Fleury, Louis' Minister, plotted, Frederick acted: 
the one wai? the rogue in thought, the other the rogue in action. 

The whole of November was taken up by the Prussian 
monarch in preparation for the act of villainous treachery on 
which he was resolved. Immediately on the accession of Maria 
Theresa the Elector of Bavaria had lodged a protest against 
the fulfilment of the Pragmatic Sanction to the prejudice of 
his own rights. This action, which, under the treaty of 1723, 
called Prussia'}? forces to the support of the young queen, wa3 
actually used by Frederick as an excuse for a mobilisation 
which was intended to be to her detriment. Sardinia, too, was 
anomg; but this concerned only Italian territory, with which, 
under the treaty with Austria, the King of Prussia was not 
-concerned. This was utilised as a second excuse for mobilisa- 
tion, although at the same time Frederick, with a duplicity 
which would be almost incredible if he had not been a Hohen- 
zollem, was encouraging the King of Sardinia to action against 
Pruasia's ally. A third excuse was the arming of Hanover, 
though he knew that this was directed only against France. 
The military preparations of Prussia were obvious to the repre- 
fifintatives of all the powers represented in Berlin ; but against 
^hat power they were directed was a mystery to all of them. 
The Austrian envoy alone seems to have penetrated Frederick's 
^ft, and very early he gave his court warning as to the 
danger of Silesia. Austria refused to listen. Was not 
Frederick, as the grand Duke Francis was pleased to say, "the 
one prince who most regards his honour"? Frederick — and 
Iwmourl The Anti-Machiavel had succeeded to admiration in 
Wnding Europe to his real character. Podewils, to whom 
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Frederick entrusted so much of the management of foreign 
affairs as he cared to allow out of his own hands, was ready 
with an explanation that the king was preparing only for 
emergencies such as might arise from the recent death of the 
Emperor or the approaching death of the Elector Palatine; 
but nobody believed him. As the troops became concen- 
trated more and more near the Silesian frontier, Austria began 
at length to feel uneasy; and, though Frederick still sought 
to hide his treacherous intentions, by ostentatious movements 
of troops in other directions, it was at length determined ta 
send a special envoy to Berlin to inquire into the matter. This 
envoy, Botta, arrived in the Prussian capital on the 29th 
November, but was not received in audience till a week later. 
Then Frederick, whose resident envoy in Vienna had been 
keeping- the Austrian Court amused with pledge after pledge 
and with assurance on assurance of his master's fidelity to 
treaties (and to the treaty with Austria in particular),. sent 
a special envoy to Vienna to demand the cession of Silesia in 
return for Prussia's military support, if needed (in other 
words, in return for the fulfilment of the Prussian pledge), 
an advance of 3,000,000 florins, and the vote of the King (as 
Elector of Brandenburg) for Francis in the coming imperial 
election. This demand was first put before the grand-duke on 
the 17th December by the resident envoy, and the next day 
was urged by the special envoy, who had come armed with 
large sums of money for the bribing of ministers; but on the 
16th, without any declaration of war, Frederick's army had 
already crossed the frontier. It met with practically no op- 
position, because Maria Theresa had refused to admit the 
possibility of Frederick's acting with such shockingly bad 
faith. One may deplore the blind folly that had trusted the 
word of a bandit of Frederick's type; but it must be remem- 
bered that his real character was not then known — ^that the 
world was still deceived by the hypocritical mouthings of the 
"Anti-Machiavel." And there is, moreover, something in the 
young queen's trust that pleads eloquently for our sympathy 
because it was the trust of a woman who was herself incapable 
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of a dishonourable tfction, and was incapable of conceiving the 
possibility of such action on the part of a brother monarch, 
•specially one bound to her by the moi?t solemn treaties and 
assurances. Even amongst the many acts of black treachery 
and fearsome faithlessness that have marked the shameful 
career of the HohenzoUems there are few more disgraceful 
than the Anti-Machiavel's treatment of Maria Theresa. It 
was treacherous, because all the preparations for his attack 
were made in the most secret manner; it was a gross breach 
of faith, inasmuch as he was bound by treaty to defend the 
very territories he attacked; it was contemptibly mean, be- 
cause he took advantage of the queen's trust in his good faith ; 
it was ungenerous in the extreme. There could not be the 
faintest shred of chivalrous feeling in the composition of one 
who could thus take advantage of a girl of 23, not long mar- 
ried, about to become a mother, and of the noblest character. 
Maria Theresa was possessed of great beauty, had consider- 
able gifts of intellect and perception, was endowed with most 
honourable and kindly instincts, was devoted to her husband, 
and had never been touched by the breath of scandal. And, 
if Frederick's conduct was treacherous, faithless, mean, un- 
generous, and unchivalrous, it was also characterised by the 
very grossest ingratitude. Ten years previously, when he had 
been sentenced to death by his father, it was largely owing 
to the efforts of the Emperor Charles VI. that he had not 
suffered the death penalty. Frederick, who admitted that but 
for this interference his father would have carried out his 
intention, showed his appreciation by taking instant advan- 
tage of Charles' death to rob his daughter of part of her in- 
' heritance. Anyone acting so in private life would be called a 
<»ntemptible scoundrel : a monarch who acts so* is, of course, a 
patriotic statesman. Secretary Bartenstein, at the time Charles 
VI intervened, had warned him of the nature of the viper he 
^aa exerting himself to save; but Charles had seen in the 
philosophical youth only the high-minded prince that Frede- 
rick aimed at seeming. He had been, like so many others, 
deceived by that princely pose. Small wonder is it that the 
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proud and courageons Maria Theresa, ^herself the soul of 
honour, was full of resentment, and declined to treat with th» 
burglar who had broken into her house, until he had put him^ 
self outside the door. 

Frederick felt uneasy at her blunt refusal of his demands,; 
and modified them so as to exclude portion of Silesia, and 
suggested that the queen might save her face by giving up 
the province as security for a loan of 2,000,000 gulden on the 
secret understanding that the transference should be per- 
manent and the loan treated as purchase-money. The envoy» 
of Frederick had been instructed not to put these demands iiv 
writing, not because their royal master was in the slightest 
degree ashamed of himself, but because he did not want to 
enlighten the rest of the world as to his greed and trickery. 
He still wished, for his own advantage, to pose as the Anti- 
Machiavel. Austria uncompromisingly refused the bandit's^ 
terms, and dismissed his envoys. 

When Frederick had "crossed the Kubicon" and invaded 
Austrian territory, he had lied like a trooper — or a Hohen- 
zollem. He had made the assertion that he had crossed th» 
frontier by agreement with Maria Theresa; and he had further 
stated that the obj^t of his advance was to save Austria fromi 
a threatened attack by Bavaria (which was not strong enough 
to be formidable) and Saxony (which had no intention of 
attacking). He had thus ui^ed, as the excuse for his action, the- 
conditions of the treaty he was violating. His hypocrisy wa& 
fittingly castigated, in the queen's indignant and scathing reply 
to his proposals. The offer to defend her would, she said, have 
been welcome Vkd she been attacked, but she was at peace with 
all the world till the King of Prussia invaded her territory. 
Then, after an ironical reference to the novelty of war being: 
made upon a monarch to compel the acceptance of money, she 
made a withdrawal from Silesia a condition precedent to the 
resumption of friendly relations, and added that in proof of 
her good faith she had answered in writing, though the same 
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l^andor had not been practised by the King of Prussia. The 
faets were then made public by the Austrian Court for the 
information of Europe. 

This revelation of his tortuous policy the royal sharper 
had the consummate impudence to denounce as a breach of 
faith. He published a reply in which he did not scruple to 
fiftate what he knew to be absolutely false. Just as of recent 
years the present Kaiser has gushed over Japanese to their 
faces, while behind their backs he has been denouncing them 
to every European power; as he has tried to deceive England 
with assurances of friendship and regard, while he has urged 
the French to join with him in regarding England as the 
enemy ; as he has cajoled Russia, while urging Austria to deal 
staggering blows to her prestige : so, as the queen had pointed 
out in her protest to the imperial diet, had Frederick's envoys 
put forward various views at various Courts with intent to 
deceive. This was boldly denied by the king, though its truth 
was unquestionable; and Frederick, who, according to his 
proclamation on entering Silesia, had come as a friend and 
ally of Maria Theresa to occupy the province in her interest, 
now for the first time advanced claims to it. He hastened, too, 
to find friends among the other European monarchs and to 
stir up new enemies for the unhappy Maria Theresa. He sent 
a bribe to Miinnich, the real controller of the policy of Russia ; 
fed Fleury, the Minister of Louis XV., with lying protesta- 
tions which the Cardinal was too canny to credit; and, while 
professing to him the deepest devotion to France, was assur- 
bg George II. of his undying hatred of that power. 

Austria being absolutely unprepared for the treacherous 
Attack launched upon her, the conquest of Silesia was a very 
easy and inglorious affair. By the end of January scarcely 
any of the province save the fortresses of Neisse, Brieg, and 
Glogau remained in the hands of the Habsburgs. Glogau was 
captured early in March; but soon afterwards an Austrian 
force entered the province to endeavour to win it back. Then 
Frederick fought his first battle, which was won for him by 
his lieutenant, Schwerin, the king himself, thinking the battle 
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lost when his cavaky was defeated, seeking safety in flighty 
and not stopping till he had put 15 miles behind him, and 
then pushing on another 20 miles. Not till the next morning 
did he know of his victory. But, though the inglorious part 
he played in the battle of MoUwitz gave little evidence of the 
possession of the genius for war that he afterwards displayed, 
and spoke eloquently only of the greatness of his fears and 
the speed of his horse, the victory was none the less of the 
first consequence, for it made clear the vincibility of the 
Austrian army, and aroused the greed of other robbera 
scarcely less rapacious, scarcely more honorable than 
Frederick himself. 

But between the storming of Glogau and the battle of 
MoUwitz he had been threatened with the danger of an 
alliance between Austria, Saxony, Hanover, England, Holland^ 
and Russia, to apply to Prussia herself such treatment as that 
robber-kingdom had applied to Austria. Miinnich let Frederick 
know; and that wonderful being, who throughout his career 
exhibited an extraordinary capacity for accusing others of the 
treachery of which he was the pre-eminent master, described 
the treason of Russia as appalling. As he made this com- 
plaint in a letter to Podewils, it may be that he even believed 
it: if so, he must have had one code of morality for himself 
and his ministers, and another for the rest of the world. (Per- 
haps he held that all other princes ought to be Anti* 
Machiavels, and the ruler of Prussia a privileged lord of de- 
ceit.) Then he actually went on to complain that he had done 
what he could to preserve the peace of Europe, and that it 
was the rulers of other nations who were distmrbing it. The 
voice might be the voice of a HohenzoUern to-day, save that it 
is not the sort of thing one can conceive of WiUiam II. saying^ 
to his Chancellor. It is the sort of statement he reserves 
for his people and for the world at large. The more hypo- 
critical Frederick (if it be not altogether too insulting to so- 
describe the victor of MoUwitz) sought apparently to deceive 
even the minister who had had to help in the carrying out of 
his nefarious and disreputable designs. 
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The fact was that the scheme which so alarmed Frederick 
was one of two propounded to Maria Theresa by the English 
Government, which was vitally interested in not seeing Aus- 
tria weakened: the other provided for an accommodation be- 
tween Austria and Prussia on the basis of Ferderick's reten- 
tion of his conquest of Silesia. Maria Theresa naturally pre- 
ferred the proposal by which she would recover her stolen 
territory and be revenged upon the thief; but Bussia was 
loth to join in, and England, preferring the other plan, re- 
verted to it. Maria Theresa, however, would not hear of any 
rapprochement with her despoiler; and so Frederick, still 
afraid that some coalition against him might be engineered, 
entered into a secret alliance with France, the traditional 
«nemy of Germany. By this treaty of June, 1641, Frederick 
abandoned his claim to the Jlilich-Berg inheritance in favor 
of the Sulzbachs, and promised to vote for the Elector of 
Bavaria as Emperor, while Louis on his part guaranteed 
Prussia in the possession of Lower Silesia, undertook to sup- 
port Bavaria with an army against Austria, and promised to 
-ease Frederick's anxieties by provoking a quarrel between 
Sweden and Russia. Frederick at once, with the true Hohen- 
zoUern capacity for false flattery, began slobbering over 
Cardinal Fleury ; but the Cardinal knew how to estimate him. 
He knew him to be, as he told the Elector of Bavaria, one 
who would sell himself to the highest bidder, and decided 
that, as he was without principle, his endearments were as 
likely as not to be a cloak for treachery, and that even to 
allies he could not be relied on to keep faith. It will be seen 
that the Cardinal had a pretty keen conception of his charac? 
ter; and that Frederick might as well have refrained from 
liis hypocritical gush of being the most faithful ally France 
had ever had, and of disputing with the Cardinal the honor 
of being the best Frenchman living. 

In May France had come to terms with Eussia for the 
Elector to be assisted with subsidies and troops in his offensive 
operations against Austria. These began in August, and in 
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the sd.me month 40,000 Frenchmen marched to the assistance 
of the Elector, who, it may here be remarked, was crowned 
Emperor the next year in Frankfurt. ^ 

Meanwhile Frederick was actively engaged in strengthen-; 
ing his hold of Silesia, and Brieg was forced to capitulate. 
At the same time he acted with characteristic treachery to th^ 
inhabitants of Breslau. That city had surrendered to him in 
January on condition that its rights were observed and that 
his troops should not take possession. In return, the city was 
pledged not to admit the troops of any other power or give aid 
to the Austrians. On the pretext, which was without any real 
justification, that the terms of the agreement had not been 
kept, Frederick determined to seize and occupy the city. It 
was done in a typically treacherous and cleverly-planned 
way. A force applied to be allowed to march through the 
city. This, according to the terms of the agreement, could 
be done only in detachments under escort of the town militia; 
but matters were so arranged that, when the gates had been 
opened by the trusting guards and a battalion had passed 
through, a baggage-waggon following broke down, so as to 
prevent the closing of the gate. The other Prussian troops 
then rushed in, and the trick was done. Three weeks after 
this dishonourable deed, the residents of Lower Silesia serving 
in the Austrian army were called to their homes, under pain 
of being treated as deserters and traitors ! This was a fairly 
brutal and impudent step, even for Frederick. 

One Silesian fortress still remained to Maria Theresa* 
This was Neisse, which had defied all Frederick's efforts to 
capture it. As he could not take it, he determined to en- 
deavour to obtain it by negotiation. For this purpose he made 
use of the English ambassador, whom he alternately cajoled 
and insulted in the way so familiar to the English statesmen 
of the past thirty or forty years who have believed in the 
assurances of Berlin. Lord Hyndford was a plaything for 
Frederick, just as some of our Cabinet ministers have been 
playthings for Bismarck and William II. and Prince von 
Billow. He had been anxious to bring about an accommoda- 
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tbn between Frederick aiid Maria Theresa, and so now 
Frederick made use of him. He went to work with all the 
low canning of the professional trickster, all the combination 
of cleverness and crookedness which makes it difficult to avoid 
meatal comparisons with spielers and card-sharpers when one 
considers the most marked traits of the Hohenzollerns. Hynd- 
ford was told the King's terms, and was allowed twelve days 
in which to Jay them before the Queen. This space of time 
did not allow of the Queen's communicating at length with the 
officer in command of her forces facing Fredericlc Then he 
wrote Fleury to the eif ect that Maria Theresa had offered him 
terms of peace, and that he would accept them unless the 
French and Bavarians displayed more activity. By thus 
urging the French on to the attack, he made the queen's posi- 
tion more desperate, and inclined her more to accept his terms. 
An agreement was ultimately arrived at ; and an extraordinary 
one it was. There was to be a bogus continuation of the 
siege of Neisse, which was to siUTcnder after 15 days' show 
of fighting. Frederick was to be content with Lower Silesia, 
ftnd Neisse, and was to conduct no further operations against 
the Austrian monarchy or its allies. He might quarter his 
army in Upper Silesia during the coming winter, and there 
Were to be occasional skirmishes for the deception of 
Frederick's allies. It was declared that endeavours would be 
iiuide to conclude a final treaty of peace before the end of the 
year, and the line of conduct to be followed if this was not 
conduded was carefully mapped out (a fact which quite puts 
out of court those Prussian perverters of history who pretend 
that the agreement lapsed at the end of the year). The final 
article of the convention contained a pledge by Lord Hyndf ord 
and the two Austrian signatories that the provisions would 
he treated as inviolably secret. The terms of the agreement 
were faithfully carried out by Austria: the Austrian army 
J^tired into Moravia; Neisse was surrendered after a blood- 
less defence ; and Frederick found himself in possession of the 
whole of Silesia. 
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This convention was, as all honest people who are not 
Prussians — or at least all who are not Germans — ^will admit) 
a piece of the grossest treachery to France and Bavariai 
Prussia's allies; but that is the very lightest aspect in which 
to regard it. It was intended from the very first as a still 
baser act of treachery to the power that was the other party 
to it. The Queen's object in consenting to it was the freeing 
of her army for the defence of Vienna, then thre9,tened by the 
Franco-Bavarian army; yet on the 7th of October, while the 
negotiations were proceeding that ended in the signing of the 
convention two days later, Frederick wrote to the Elector of 
Bavaria urging the desirabUity of an immediate march upon 
the Austrian capital. His own explanation of the reasons 
that actuated him in entering into the agreement was that he 
wished to free the Austrian army in order to prevent French 
preponderance in German politics; but in view of the just- 
mentioned letter to the Bavarian Elector the explanation is 
obviously as false as his conduct. He tells us, too, that he 
insisted on the strictest secrecy in regard to the convention 
because he knew that such a condition would not and could 
not be observed, and that so he would be given a pretext for 
the violation of the compact he had entered into. It was, of 
course, in the very nature of things that the attempt to carry 
out the provisions of such an extraordinary arrangement as 
that of Klein-Schellendorf should arouse suspicion. The cir- 
cumstances attending the surrender of Neisse, the unopposed 
retreat of the Austrian army before an inferior force, and the 
suspension of hostilities in Silesia could scarcely fail to 
attract notice. But, before he took advantage of the foreseen 
pretext for repudiation (and a mere pretext it remained, inas- 
much as there is no^ reason to believe, whatever Prussian 
publicists may say to the contrary, that there was any revela- 
tion on the part of the Austrian Government of the terms of 
a convention it was so much to its interest to keep secret), 
Frederick had been guilty of yet other treacheries. When he 
had secured possession of Silesia, he sent a colunm into the 
Bohemian county of Glatz, and quartered the troops on the 
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residents. The champion treacher of history (there is 
spircely any one to compete for the honour with this fore- 
runner of the Kaiser) had indeed hinted in the Klein- 
Sciiellendorf interview at the advisability of his sending a 
force across the frontier to protect Bohemia from the 
Saxons ( ! ) and, at a supplementary conference on October 
11 with the Austrian Marshal Neipperg and Lord Hyndford, 
a representative of the Eang had urged that, by the sending of 
Prussian troops into Bohemia, a quarrel would be provoked 
with Saxony, and Prussia would be given an excuse for with- 
drawmg from the coalition again^ Austria. The idea did not, 
however, commend itself to Neipperg, and the suggestion was 
not adopted. Nevertheless the Prussian falsifiers of history 
have not hesitated to assert that it was adopted in a special 
article not included in the protocol. There is not a shadow 
of reason for the assertion, which is expressly opposed to 
Neipperg's own statement on the matter. Foolish as Austria 
was to put the very slightest trust in so consunmiate a 
scoundrel as Frederick, it would scarcely have been so foolish 
M to fall a victim to this dodge in addition to the others. 

Though Frederick's troops occupied Glatz in the guise 
of friends, they treated the people with the greatest rigor, 
forcing them to make heavy contributions to the royal war- 
chest, and compelling the young men to enter the Prussian 
service, in which they were to be almost inmiediately arrayed 
against the troops of their own country. This was done by 
Frederick's direct instructions; and, when complaints were 
made of the cruelty exercised, he gave a hint to the conmiander 
in charge of the district to pluck the chicken without making 
it cry. 

But even the occupation of Glatz does not exhaust the 
list of Frederick's treacheries in connection with the conven- 
tion of Klein-Schellendorf ; for, on the very day on which 
Neisse, in accordance with the terms of that convention, was 
surrendered to him, he gave his adhesion to a treaty entered 
into with the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria for the partition 
of Austria. And finally, as if he had not already done 
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enough to be deemed the Machiavel of History, this extra- 
ordinary double, treble, quadruple-dyed traitor to honor and 
good faith, this blackguard whose word was as good as his 
bond, and whose bond was not worth anything, tore up the 
convention within two months of its signing, and, having 
got from Austria, by chicanery that an honest housebreaker 
would be ashamed to practise, territory that he had been 
unable to conquer by force of arms, ranged himself once more 
among the open enemies of his victim. He thought he could 
see more profit in breaking faith than in keeping it; and in 
such circumstances no Hohenzollem worthy the name has 
ever hesitated to set honor aside in favor of self-interest. He 
even thought that the Queen might be frightened by the 
renewed peril in which her dominions were thus placed into 
making further concessions; but in this he reckoned without 
his host; for, as he had now robbed her of the last shred of 
trust she had had in him, she determined to fight to the last 
rather than be cheated again by so base a trickster. 

Frederick was, in fact, beginning to suffer the usual fate 
of the selfish and unscrupulous man: he was distrusted by 
everyone; and one result of this distrust of him was that he 
distrusted even his allies. As he had played fast and loose 
with them, he felt that good faith to him was something not 
to be expected ; since even the most honest of them might well 
feel themselves freed from all obligations to him by his gross 
violations of his pledges to them. Hence throughout the re- 
mainder of his career we find him full of suspicions of all 
and sundry, and ready to accuse all of treachery, and (amus- 
ingly enough) to complain of it. This prince of treachers is 
always snivelling that he has been betrayed — ^now by France, 
now by England, now by Austria, by, in fact, the very 
countries that he treated with the most shocking and dis- 
graceful perfidy. 

Frederick, without giving notice of his intention to violate 
the convention, sent a corps into Moravia to occupy the im- 
portant town of Olmiitz. As the Austrians anticipated no 
such act of treachery, the town was seized, practically with- 
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out opposition. Then he concerted a new plan of campaign 
with his allies of France, Bavaria, and Saxony, and pro- 
ceeded to put it into operation. His plan provided for reliev- 
ing the pressure on the Franco-Bavarian forces in Bavaria and 
Bohemia by an invasion of Moravia, whence Vienna could 
be threatened. This was in January, 1742; and he began 
characteristically by an attempted piece of treachery to his 
allies, opening up fresh secret negotiations with the Queen, 
4aid, to complete his treachery, using the time thus gained 
to further his military preparations. He was quite ready to 
•betray his allies if he could get good terms from Austria, and 
•equally ready to fool Austria in any case. The negotiations 
came to nothing, and so also did the Moravian campaign. 
This was due in part to the failure of Saxony to give Frederick 
the ardent support he had expected — a failure attributable 
almost entirely to the distrust of the Prussian monarch enter- 
tained by Saxony in common with his other allies. Saxony 
was absolutely justified in its mistrust; for Frederick was 
prepared to cheat it of its due if the chance arose. But his 
non-success in Moravia was also due in no small degree to 
the failure of the French to move to his support, partly be- 
•cause they were prevented by successes gained over them by 
the Austrians, and partly because they feared to commit 
themselves to too fearless an advance, lest the faithless 
Frederick should sell them once more. This hero, naturally 
sensitive in regard to anything bearing the appearance of bad 
faith towards himself, was furious at what he called this 
■^^desertion." And yet a third cause for the failure in Moravia 
is to be found in the indignation of the Queen and her 
Hungarian subjects at this second attack — ^more wicked, more 
•dishonest, and more treacherous than even the first. Both the 
Hungarians and the Moravians formed themselves into 
^errilla bands, which caused Frederick the greatest annoy- 
tUQce. He responded with acts of the greatest barbarity, treat- 
mg as criminals all those patriots whom he captured, and 
levying enormous contributions on the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants. Valori, the French resident in Berlin, wrote that since 
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the time of the Goths nobody had conducted war in the style* 
of his country's ally; and Schwerin, Frederick's more high- 
minded second-in-command, also looked with disapproval ohk 
his conduct. Harried by the Hungarian horsemen and the- 
Moraidan peasantry, and fearing that his retreat would be cut 
off by an Austrian movement towards Prague, the King resolved 
on a withdrawal, but not till he had quite unavailingly en- 
deavored to wheedle Maria Theresa into granting him a 
separate peace. The retreat was carried out with some loss^ 
and with very great diflSiculty. What Frederick had intended 
by the movement is not certain ; for in one letter he manifests 
a desire to deliver a mortal blow to Austria, and in another 
says he had no such intention. Whatever the object was, we- 
may be quite sure that the invasion was undertaken purely 
for his own advantage, without the slightest consideration of 
the interests of his allies. And it is significant that, while- 
Maria Theresa was making overtures to France, which France- 
was honorably rejecting, Frederick was trying to induce her 
to make terms with him, so that he might abandon France- 
and his other allies. Frederick was not possessed of even that 
elementary moral principle which prescribes honor among' 
thieves. 

With Frederick driven out of Moravia, the Austrians in 
occupation of Bavaria, the French in Prague cut off, Sardinia- 
dropping out of the list of Austria's enemies, and a satisfactory- 
change of ministry in Great Britain, the affairs of Maria 
Theresa had taken a turn for the better, and Frederick did not 
like it. He approached Hyndford again; but that nobleman 
was rather tired of being made the dupe and go-between of the^ 
Prussian monarch, and perhaps had the uneasy feeling that^ 
while he was made use of whenever the occasion demanded, he- 
was for his pains ridiculed when his back was turned. The- 
proposals which he was asked to communicate to Austria he 
bluntly refused to transmit in the form in which they were- 
put before him; but, upon Frederick's modifying them, he 
consented to forward them. Maria Theresa agreed to thenr 
in part, but only on condition that Prussia should give Austria. 
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anilitary aid. This Frederick refused to do. The fact is 
•worthy of notice, for it is the first occasion on which, through- 
out the whole of his dealings with the Queen, he saw fit to 
•adopt an honest course. What was his motive for refusing 
to make war on his own allies? The dishonorable nature of 
such an action would be enough reason in the case of most 
men ; but with this Hohenzollern monarch one must find some 
onore practical reason than that. The truth probably is that 
hj acceding to this suggestion he would have helped Austria 
to gain all her old influence, to vanquish France utterly, as 
she had already vanquished Bavaria, and to force on that 

'Country and its allies a peace that would leave her free to turn 
iier attention to the recovery from Prussia of the territory 
that kingdom had filched from her. Himself the most 
treacherous of men, he was naturally the most suspicious of 

men also. Moreover, he knew that, by changing sides, he 
would have to "play second fiddle" to Austria, and would so 

'Utterly cut himself adrift from his own allies that he would 

vhave no country throughout the length and breadth of Europe 
to turn to for help if he needed it, save that Austria which 
he had so grossly wronged. In short, he feared that by 

^turning against his allies he would lose all his influence, and 

'Ultimately his territorial acquisitions also. 

He proceeded with characteristic cunning to show the 
Austrian proposals to the French resident, explaining that 
'tJiey had been rejected because they required of the King dis- 
loyalty to his allies, and then sent a letter to his envoy in 
l^aris (obviously for submission to Cardinal Fleury) full of 
the most astounding inventions and misrepresentations, and 
^containing one piece of sheer impudence that is scarcely sur- 
passed even in the records of the HohenzoUerns. In this letter 
"he told how the Austrian Court had informed him that France 
had sent a secret emissary to Vienna (his informant was 
really the Prussian envoy at Munich), and how he had re- 
cused to allow them to give details of the negotiations then 
•entered into. Actually, five days before this letter was written, 
J'rederick had given Podewils orders to use this pretended 
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French mission to Vienna as an excuse for his own breacb 
of faith in concluding a separate treaty of peace. The whole- 
of this letter to the envoy in Paris is worth Undying as quite- 
characteristic of the Hohenzollern habit of what an excellent 
judge of such things has called "terminological inexactitude.*^ 
In consequence of the failure of these negotiations^ 
Frederick resumed warlike operations; but, immediately after 
the battle of Chotusitz, which was fought in the same montb 
(May, 1742), he resumed negotiations, despite all his hypo- 
critical professions of good faith to France. He was, as he- 
told Podewils, of the opinion that a separate peace would 
suit him better than a genej'al one. While he was negotiating, 
he put his allies in Bohemia in a position of great danger bj- 
observing a masterly inactivity when he knew them to be 
threatened by a concentration of the Austrian forces. In a 
characteristic way he made use of the hasty retreat which they 
were thus forced to beat. From the Emperor, who, it will be 
remembered, claimed the Kingdom of Bohemia, and whose- 
claim had been enforced by the Franco-Bavarian occupation,. 
Frederick had obtained the cession of Glatz, conditionally on 
the payment of a sum of 200,000 thalers. This payment had 
been delayed from time to time on one pretext and another;: 
and now, by an act of the most flagrant dishonesty, he took 
advantage of the retreat of the French (though they still held 
Prague) to pretend that the Kingdom no longer belonged to- 
Charles Albert, and to repudiate the debt altogether. Thi& 
was a piece of particularly cynical roguery, even for tho- 
HohenzoUern Frederick; but he was about to get Glatz from 
Maria Theresa, and so did not intend to keep his engagement 
to pay Charles Albert for it. On 13th June he signed the 
preliminaries of peace with the Queen of Bohemia, obtaining^ 
from her the cession of all that is now Prussian Silesia, in- 
cluding the city and county of Glatz. Immediately after- 
wards the military position grew so favourable for Austria that 
the treacherous Frederick, full of the suspiciousness of them< 
who deceive, became apprehensive that the Queen would re- 
pudiate the Convention, and manifested the greatest anxiety 
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to receive her ratification. Frederick was not the sort of 
]^erson from whom one could expect any understanding of the» 
instincts of a gentleman or of a lady. Maria Theresa duly 
ratified, despite the changed aspect of affairs: she was not ft 
Frederick. 

The Anti-Machiavel was, naturally, at the time and after-: 
wards ready with all sorts of excuses for his villainous con- 
duct. One was that he had only anticipated France in coming 
to terms, though he well knew that Fleury had steadily re- 
jected all Maria Theresa's overtures, and though up to ther 
very last he had been assuring the representatives of th& 
French Government of his absolute devotion to their cause. 
Another was that the French generals were men of no capa- 
city; but this, though true, affords no excuse for Frederick'^ 
treachery; and it is worthy of note that that treachery 
occurred just when the command in Bohemia was taken by a 
general in whom he professed to have confidence. Yet 
another was that he did not want to see Austria completely 
crushed; but that is 9. reason which would certainly not by 
itself have been of any great effect with him. The real 
reasons were that Frederick, who had been fighting solely 
for his own hand, had got when he wanted, and that he was 
not prepared to spend one penny or risk one inch of territory 

• 

^ order to merely keep his pledges. 

It was thus that Frederick acquired a title to that Silesia 
of which he had robbed Maria Theresa by one of the most 
shameful deeds in modern history. His later apologists — ^that 
^ to say, the entire body of patriotic Prussian "historians" — 
l^ve excused his despicable conduct on the ground that his 
^gdom possessed a larger army that it could support, and 
that more population, more production of wealth, more 
revenue, and more territory were needed. This is quite in 
^ordance with that Prussian morality which holds that 
^ght is right and that power is the only virtue to which men 
*ould bend the knee. 
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Though he had now accomplished what he bad set out 
to perform, Frederick was not at his ease: always he feared 
that Austria would seize the first opportunity that occurred 
to endeavor to get back what she had lost; and this suspicion 
colored all his subsequent behaviour. The war between 
France and Austria continued; and, though in August Eng- 
land endeavored to draw Frederick to an active alliance 
against France, that monarch promply rejected the proposaL 
His admirers may suppose that on this solitary occasion he 
was actuated by a good faith to which he was at all other 
times a stranger; but his abstention may more reasonably be 
attributed to good judgment than to conscientious scruples* 
To crush France and leave Austria stronger than before would 
not have suited his book. In November, 1742, he did, how- 
ever, enter into a defensive alliance with England, because he 
was afraid that he might otherwise be the subject of an un- 
friendly coalition. He lived in an atmosphere of suspicion, 
and it was his own treacheries that had created it. For his 
own part he was, however, prepared even then to join France 
once again whenever he judged it to be to his interest to do 
so, and that time came early in 1744. 

It would have come earlier but that he feared Kussia, 
"more than his God," as Hyndford said. He always dreaded 
a fiank attack from that Power while he was engaged in a 
struggle with Austria, and so, though he was contemplating 
a renewal of the war against Maria Theresa, he constantly 
had an eye to the chance of Russian intervention. All 
through 1743 he was preparing, busying his workshops, re- 
pairing his fortifications, reorganising and enlarging his army, 
perfecting his plans; and yet he never ceased to find time 
for the exercise of the most thorough-going duplicity and 
chicanery in all his dealings with the powers and personal 
oversight over the most intricate negotiations. He must in- 
deed be reckoned a monarch of industry, even though his 
chief trade was only lies. Nothing was too trivial for his 
notice, no breach of trust too dishonorable for him to be 
guilty of. When his friend Voltaire visited Berlin on a 
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j^r^t mission, Frederick, wanting to render it difficult for> 
him to return to Paris, did not hesitate to send to that city 
for circulation there some epigrammatic personalities in which 
Voltaire had indulged, and which he had entrusted to 
Frederick in confidence. But one of the cleverest of his un- 
scrupulous trickeries arose out of the discovery of an alleged 
plot to dethrone the Empress Elizabeth of Bussia. One of 
the conspirators implicated the Governments of Prussia and: 
Austria, and especially named Botta, the Austrian ambassador 
in Berlin, who had formerly been accredited to the Eussiail 
Court. Frederick displayed great cunning in his treatment 
of the matter, convincing the Tsarina of his own innocence, 
but endeavoring to pursuade her of the guilt of Austria, seek- 
ing to ingratiate himself by demanding Botta's recall, and 
adding insult to injury by withholding from him the usual 
courtesies on his departure. Then characteristically he sought 
to make use of the good impression he hoped to have thus 
created in St. Petersburg by securing from Eussia a guarantee 
of his possession of Silesia and sundry other favors. Those 
who have watched the behaviour of Germany since the creation 
of the Empire will note that the methods and the meannesses 
of the Hohenzollerns have not changed since the time of the 
great Frederick — ^nor indeed for the past quarter of a 
Baillennium. 

The treaty of Vienna between Austria and Saxony in 
JJecember, 1743, added to Frederick's fears, because it pro- 
dded for assistance by Saxony if Austria should be attacked 
^7 any other power than those at present at war with her. 
This was sufficient to show that Maria Theresa suspected 
Frederick's intentions. Frederick, indeed, had now deter- 
^JWned on a new war of spoliation, and early in 1744 proposed 
^ France a partitioning of portion of the Queen's Austrian 
dominions between himself and the Emperor, making, how- 
ever, the stipulation that his treaty with France should be 
'^Vi secret, so that he might be believed when he told the 
^orid that he was taking up arms only to preserve the in- 
dependence of the Empire. So far as the Empire was con- 
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cenied, the only States which Frederick could draw to him 
were Hesse-Cassel and the Palatinate. His treaty with Louis 
XV. and the Emperor for the partitioning of Austria was 
followed on 6th June, despite the mistrust with which France 
naturally regarded the facile Frederick, by a military con- 
vention, whereby France agreed to carry on operations against 
Hanover and in the Netherlands, while Frederick undertoc^ 
€io soon as he had concluded alliances with Sweden and Kuada, 
to attack Bohemia with 80,000 men. The Swedish alliance 
duly came about, but with Eussia Frederick failed to come to 
terms. 

Frederick's pretext for insisting on the saving clause in 
regard to Russia was that he needed security against attack 
in the rear if he moved against Austria; but his real motive 
was, as he afterwards was good enough to explain, that, if he 
should fail to bring about the alliance, he might be in the 
strong position of being able to move or not as his interests 
at the time might require. When the movement arrived he 
decided to act, because, as he himself tells us, the military 
j^ituation was such as to make it advisable for him not to take 
advantage of the opportunity to avoid fulfilling his condi- 
tional engagements! 

It was towards the close of August, 1744, that Frederick 
took the field. The Austrian army had been attacking Alsace, 
and had met with such success that, had Frederick not inter- 
vened, the whole of that province, which had been ceded to 
France in 1648, would probably have been reunited to Gtjr- 
many. The "champion of German nationality" did not 
hesitate to destroy the Empire's chance of regaining this lost 
territory, in order that he might deal a fresh blow at Austria 
and carry out another act of brigandage for his own advan- 
tage. He did not even re-enter the ranks of Maria Theresa's 
enemies in an open and manly way, but sent her word 
that he still intended to faithfully observe all the conditions 
of his treaty with her, but that, in face of the systematic 
efforts to overthrow the Constitution of the Empire and de- 
throne its lawful head, he had resolved to furnish tiie 
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Emperor with a number of auxiliary troops. His pretexts 
were expanded in a grandiloquent manifesto, issued on the 
10th August, in which he accused the Austrian Court of flood- 
ing Gkrrmany iT^ith foreign troops (this from Frederick I), and 
announced that the ancient spirit of German patriotism had 
been aroused^ and that it was in that spirit that he was leading 
his armies into the field, without other object than the securing^ 
of the Emperor's authority, the liberty of Germany, and the 
peace of Europe. 

So much for his open manifesto; but he had quite m 
different tale to tell where he thought these reasons would 
make no appeal. To the Tsarina, for instance, this patriotic 
German (who, by the way, spoke the German language with 
quaint ignorance, and expressed himself most easily and most 
naturally in French) put forward as the motive for his action 
the desire to avenge the insults she had suffered from the- 
Queen of Hungary in the Botta affair ! 

The campaign with which Frederick began the Second 
Silesian War was a disastrous fail are. He had anticipated 
an easy success in invading Bohemia, but he was altogether 
outgener ailed by Traun (whose fame is inexplicably less than 
it ought to be), and had to beat an ignominious retreat, losing 
0ome 30,000 men by desertion alone, seriously impairing the 
morale of his army, and suffering the loss of some sixty guns< 
and great quantities of ammunition and baggage. After this 
unexpected reverse, the mind of the volatile Frederick turned 
very promptly to thoughts of peace. Indeed, as early as the- 
29th October, when it had become evident that his Bohemian 
campaign would have to be abandoned, he had given instruc- 
tions to sound Russia as to the probability of her undertaking 
to mediute between him and Maria Theresa. The latter, how- 
ever, flufidied by her success against her redoubtable enemy, had 
begun to entertain hopes of the recovery of Silesia, and on 1st 
December issued a proclamation announcing that the Prussian 
King, by breaking the peace of Breslau, had cancelled the. 
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cession of Silesia made to him under the treaty, and calling 
upon the inhabitants of the province to retmn to their allegi- 
ance to the House of Habsburg. 

This proclamation greatly annoyed the touchy Frederick, 
because he was not unaware that the tyranny of the Prussian 
rule had made the Silesian people already regret their change 
of masters. He promptly ordered the arre^ and execution 
of all who circulated the manifesto in Silesia, whether resi- 
dents or not, and issued a counter-proclamation warning his 
subjects against Austrian incitements to sedition. It is really 
funny to find the honest and innocent Frederick treating this 
action of Maria Theresa's as a breach of the treaty of Breslaa, 
despite his prior invasion of Bohemia. For sheer impudence 
it is hard to find his equal. What a promoter of wild-cat 
companies he would have made ! What a ' blackmailing 
journalist! What a three-card sharp! But why complain? 
Was he not in his element? He was King in Prussia. 

If the guileless Frederick had to complain of Austria^s 
violation of a treaty which he had himself torn to pieces, he 
had also to denounce the "treachery" of Saxony. This charge 
is as amusing as the other. Saxony had sent troops to the 
aid of Maria Theresa, in accordance with the terms of its 
treaty with Austria, but at the same time had assured Frede- 
rick that it was merely supplying an auxiliary force under 
the terms of the treaty. As he himself had put forward m^ 
similar explanation of his conduct in attacking Bohemia, h^ 
«could not very well object to the Saxon attitude at the time 9 
but later he was full of the most bitter reproaches. Cunnin 
was only permissible in himself: no one, it seemed, coul< 
follow his example without being guilty of gross treachery. 
January of the next year Great Britain entered into a treatj^ 
with Saxony, whereby it was arranged that that kingdo: 
was to provide troops for the defence of Bohemia, receivin, 
in return a British subsidy. Then Frederick began to snivel ^ 
he who had begun the war wrote to everybody, urging th< 
need for peace; he appealed to the humanity and the pacifi< 
instincts of Great Britain and Russia to induce them to wori 
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to bring about a general reconciliation ; he disavowed all desire 
to secure any benefit for himself. The whines of the miserable 
crawler were enough to make an honest man sick. Later, be- 
coming more courageous, he submitted to England a proposal 
for the establishment of peace in Germany, including among 
his suggestions one for an indemnity from Austria for her 
^wanton and cruel" invasion of Silesia (which had followed 
the issue of the manifesto, and had ended in failure). But 
the proposal was rendered null and void by the change- 
wrought in the entire situation by the death of the Emperor. 
The versatile Frederick, who had been thinking of leaving 
France in the lurch once more, at once determined to cringe to 
Austria; and, the very day after he got the news of Charles' 
death, intimated that he might be prepared to support the- 
candidature of Francis of Lorraine (Maria Theresa's husband) 
for the Imperial throne. Austria, however, was not to be thus 
won over; and France became aware of Frederick's overtures 
to the British Ministers, who, however, refused to guarantee 
Silesia to Frederick, on the ground that he had brought all 
his trouble on himself by his aggression. There was nothing 
for him to do but to prove his good faith to France by con- 
cluding arrangements for the conduct of the coming cam- 
paign. This he did; but he still tried hard to get Russia to 
mediate for him with Austria. When, on 23rd April, 1745, 
the Empress Elizabeth definitely refused to undertake the 
task, Frederick was furious, and described her refusal as the 
^^treason of Russia." His scent for treason was certainly mar- 
vellous. The Tsarina also refused to accede to the request 
that she should, as a guarantor of the treaty of Berlin, supply 
troops for the defence of Silesia, her very reasonable excuse 
being that the guarantee did not apply to a case in which the 
E[ing of Prussia was the aggressor. He then tried England 
once again, and agreed ultimately to a restoration of the 
statw quo as established by the Berlin treaty, and a pledge to 
support the Grand Duke Francis for the Imperial seat; but 
Maria Theresa failed to approve of the plan ; and so Frederick 
had perforce to remain faithful to his French ally. 
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After a short campaign in Silesia, in which Frederick 
repelled an Austrian invasion, England again endeavored to 
mediate between Austria and Prussia, and eventually induced 
Prussia to agree once more to the status quo as established by 
the treaty of 1742. The agreement was not arrived at with- 
out difficulty, and was marked by a characteristically Hohenr 
zoUem piece of duplicity, the recall of the Prussian Minister 
to London being threatened by Frederick, who at the same 
time tried to lead away the French Court from fears of his 
1)ad faith by informing it that he had recalled his Minister 
from London in order to prove to France that he was not 
negotiating with England in any way. 

Again England failed to move the indomitable Maria 

Theresa; and the heroic Queen arranged with the Elector of 

Saxony for a campaign that should win back Silesia for 

Austria and give Saxony a portion of Frederick's hereditary 

•dominion. She was helped in her determination to prosecute 

^her endeavors to win back Silesia from Prussia by the 

5 treachery of England's German King (George II.), who, as 

Elector of Hanover, was secretly working to thwart the efforts 

'Of his English ministers. In December, 1745, however, the 

~"old Dessauer" (Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau) defeated the 

Saxo- Austrian army at Kesselsdorf and occupied Dresden; 

and England, by threatening to cut off her subsidies, brought 

Maria Theresa to consent to peace; and the same month 

treaties were signed between Prussia on the one side and 

Saxony and Austria on the other. And so once more the 

versatile Frederick abandoned his ally! Just previously, 

France had one again been approached by Maria Theresa, but 

•had declined to come to terms. 

Frederick was lucky in obtaining peace when he did, for 
he was at the end of his resources; but he had no very great 
reason to congratulate himself. He had made Prussia hated 
by every power in Europe, not for the blustering brutality 
that is the chief cause of the hatred entertained for it to-day, 
but for the shamelessness of the bad faith with which everyone 
Ihad been treated. Austria had been robbed, betrayed, and 
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l>efooled; France had been betrayed, abandoned, and insulted; 
Bussia had been alternately wheedled and treated with con- 
tempt; Saxony had been despoiled (a treatment it wad no 
'easier for her to forgive because she had brought it on her- 
self) ; England had been persistently made a tool of, and felt 
that at last she had been induced to bring about peace only 
si the cost of mortally offending her old ally, Austria ; Bavaria 
fiad been betrayed and defrauded; and the minor German 
States had been treated as mere pawns in Prusisia's game. 
Everywhere Frederick was regarded with distrust, and almost 
{everywhere with deserved hatred. From the close of the 
Austrian Succession War, in 1748, when France at last made 
peace with Austria and England, till the beginning of the 
Seven Years' War, he was dwelling on the edge of a volcano, 
almost, yet not quite, alone, because, although nobody could 
trust him, he was deemed a power, and France — ^that France 
which he had already twice so shamelessly betrayed — deemed 
that her interests were bound up with those of Prussia. It 
was, in fact, only a fresh treachery by the versatile Frederick 
that finally turned France against him. 

In June, 1746, by the treaty of St. Petersburg between 
Russia and Austria, it was provided that if either power was 
attacked by Prussia, the Silesian question was to be regarded 
as re-opened. Prussia repUed rather feebly by establishing a 
defensive alliance with Sweden. The treaty of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle, however, told to Frederick's advantage by altogether 
disgusting Maria Theresa with her English ally. This treaty 
brou^t to a close the eight years' war that had resulted from 
Frederick's brigandish attack upon the dominion of the Queen 
of Bohemia; but, shockingly enough, the only sufferer by it 
was the much- wronged Queen. Already robbed of Silesia and 
Glatz by the Prussian bandit, already forced to cede territory 
to the House of Savoy, she now found herself compelled to 
hand over to Don Philip of Spain the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, while the acquisitions of the Prussian 
King were guaranteed absolutely to him. This treatment of 
Austria was grossly unfair; and it is little wonder that Maria 
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Theresa bitterly resented England's failure to support her in. 
her opposition to this further curtailment of her dominions. 
She had been entirely the victim of the war; and the justioe- 
of her cause is denied by no honest historians save the Prussian 
— in other words, by no honest historians whatever. 

The treaty settled nothing. The wounds of the war were- 
not healed; the animoidties engendered were not laid; Austria 
still wanted Silesia ; and France and England remained rivals 
as colonial powers. During the next few years tiiere was a 
growing estrangement between England and Prussia, owing 
mainly to Frederick's insolent rudeness; and, when in 175& 
Austria and Russia negotiated with the Court of Dresden for 
the adhesion of Saxony to the St. Petersburg treaty, England 
was very near to giving her consent to the Russian request 
for a substantial subsidy; but Saxony did not fall in with 
the allies' plans, and France notified to the English Court 
that, if Prussia was attacked, France would aid her under the 
terms of the treaty of 1741 — that treaty which Prussia had so- 
grossly violated. Perhaps England, in view of the openness 
of Hanover to invasion, would not have acceded to the treaty 
in any case ; but the faithfulness of France to Prussia is none* 
the less marked on that account. Her motive was, of course,^ 
self-interest; but that circumstance does not afford any excuse 
for her subsequent treatment by her faithless ally. Gratitude 
has not been a strong characteristic of many nations; and 
Prussia, if no worse than the majority, has certainly been no 
better. 

Throughout 1755 England, already at war (though un- 
declared war) with France in the colonies, feared that the 
extension of hostilities could not be averted, and sought for 
European allies, in order to provide some protection for Han- 
over, which was sure to be attacked by France once war had 
been declared. Austria was first approached, but was not 
willing to take up England's quarrel except on condition that 
the alliance was aimed at Prussia as well as France. Greorge II. 
then turned to Prussia, with a proposal for the neutralisation 
of Hanover, but could not get any straight reply from the 
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Anti-Machiavel. He next tried Bussda, with better success, 
for in September a treaty was signed providing for the sup- 
port, at England's expense, of 55,000 Russian troops on the 
Liivonian frontier — ^these men to be ready to march to the 
-defence of Hanover if it were attacked either by France or 
4)y France's ally, Prussia. This greatly alarmed Frederick, 
who straightway changed his tactics, and began making over- 
tures of friendship to George, though he well knew that that 
monarch hated him. That is a consideration that has never 
stopped a Prussian diplomatic monarch from grovelling when 
there has been anything to be gained by it. He was the 
readier to try to ingratiate himself with George because Aus- 
tria was endeavoring once again to form a grand coalition for 
the ruin and division of the Prussian State. Even France 
was approached, but refused to join in the scheme. Frederick 
was not so particular, for in January, 1756, he entered into 
the Convention of We^minster, whereby England and Prussia 
agreed to join in opposition to the invasion of the Empire by 
any foreign army, and guaranteed one another's possessions. 
This treaty was looked upon by Russia as a violation by Eng- 
land of the treaty previously agreed to by those two powers; 
and so, in a sense, it was, though each treaty had for its object 
the protection of Hanover. It is to be put to England's credit 
that she acted with commendable openness in making the* full 
text of the new treaty known at St. Petersburg. Frederick's 
conduct was equally disapproved of by France; and, indeed, 
after the way in which the French Government had stood by 
him in 1753, and very much more recently, when it had been 
asked to join the Kauliitz coalition against Prussia, the com- 
plaint was justified. George's treachery to Russia was not a 
very real treachery : all it did was to put an end to the greater 
part of the possibility against which the Anglo-Russian treaty 
had been directed. Frederick's treachery to France, on the 
contrary, was very real and very discreditable. The only 
plausible excuse that he had was that he had urged France to 
agree to the neutralising of Hanover, and that France had 
taken no notice whatever of the suggestion. This does not, 
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however, make it excusable for him to have entered, behind 
his ally's back, into a treaty with a power with which that ally 
was, though not nominally, at war; and, moreover, the terms, 
of the treaty were such that Frederick could hardly, without 
another of his many breaches of faith, fail to find hima^lf in 
the field in opposition to the country which he still professed 
to regard as his ally. Even then France did not readily join 
hands with her traditional Austrian enemy, but continued 
friendly relations with Prussia ; and it was during this period 
that the perfidious Frederick, as lavish with his advice as is 
the present Kaiser, made suggestions to Louis as to the best 
means of striking at England by means of an invasion of 
Ireland and the landing of a force near Portsmouth, just 
as William II. gave the British Government unasked advice 
as to how to conquer the two Boer republics in a war on which 
they had entered as a direct result of his encouragement. How- 
ever, not even this little treachery of Frederick's to his new 
ally sufficed to keep France from coming to terms with Austria, 
and in May, 1766, was concluded the Treaty of Versailles, 
whereby France pledged herself to continue the war against 
England until Austria had recovered Silesia and Glatz from 
Prussia, if Austria was attacked by any power, while Austria 
undertook to go to France's assistance on similar terms if that 
power was attacked by any other than the one with which she 
was already at war. France apparently had no desire for war 
with Prussia, but wished to secure herself against a flank or 
rear attack while she was embroiled with England; but, 
though Frederick understood her object, he yet brought the 
alliance into operation by an unexpected and sudden attack 
upon Saxony. 

Austria, in fact, had been negotiating with Bussia and 
Saxony for the waging of war against the predatory power 
which had made itself so hateful to both Austria and Saxony, 
and had come to an arrangement for its partition, Silesia and 
Glatz being marked off for Austria, East Prussia for Poland 
(which was in turn to surrender Courland to Bussia), Magde- 
burg for Saxony, and Pomerania for Sweden. The Saxon 
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Government wavered, fearing Frederick, and knowing that 
it was against Saxony that his first blow would be struck, if 
that country joined the ranks of his enemies. In June, 1756, 
he obtained a copy of a Eussian despatch showing Russia's 
intention to attack. He thereupon mobilised, and in July 
asked the intentions of the Austrian Government. At the 
same time France informed him that, if he attacked Maria 
Theresa, France would, in accordance with treaty obligations, 
render her military assistance. It is only just to say that the 
bandit of 1740 was now really inclined to peace, and that it 
was only the conviction that his enemies were preparing for 
war against him that drove him on. In that conviction, he 
determined on striking the first blow; and he did. On 20th 
August he presented Maria Theresa with an ultimatum, and 
five days later received a reply to the effect that no offensive 
alliance against Prussia was in existence. The next day he 
instructed his minister in Dresden to demand from the Elector 
of Saxony free passage for the Prussian troops, and on the 
29th crossed the frontier. He represented that the hostile 
plans of Austria made his invasion of Saxony necessary, as 
otherwise he would be in danger of being subjected to similar 
experiences to those of 1744 and 1745, but he assured thi' 
Elector that he would act with the greatest consideration. 
The consideration did not show itself. Frederick had 
reckoned on an easy victory over the weak and unready Saxon 
army; but in point of fact he met with some little difficulty. 
So soon as he crossed the frontier, the Elector offered to pre- 
serve neutrality, and even to hand over to him as guarantees 
of good faith certain fortresses; but Frederick demanded, out- 
rageously enough, that the Saxon army should be incorporated 
in his own. When he had completed the conquest of the 
country, he proceeded to bleed it of large sums of money in 
the extortionate manner that is now always associated with 
the name of Prussia, and forced all the Saxon soldiers who 
tad been taken prisoners to serve in his own army. 

Frederick's attack on Saxony was perhaps justified, what- 
ever may be thought of his treatment of the unfortunate 
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Electorate; but that Austria had not been meditating any 
immediate offensive against Prusisia is shown by the incom- 
pleteness of her mobilisation. Both Russia and France were 1 
indignant at Frederick's breach of peace, and in January, 
1767, Russia adhered to the Treaty of Versailles. A second 
Treaty of Versailles was signed in May, proposing the parti- 
tion of Prussia ; and the same month ratifications of the Austro- 
Russian convention were exchanged. Prussian ''historians^' 
love to attribute France's support of Austria and Russia to 
the rudeness shown by the highly moral Frederick to the un- 
speakable Pompadour, the King, with his lofty sense of virtue, 
being unable to hide his contempt for her. This is only 
Prussian "history," and has little basis in fact. Frederick's 
envoys played up to the Pompadour as did those of other 
countries; and throughout his long and disreputable career 
the noble-minded monarch never showed the slightest objection 
to use the basest and meanest of mankind for the furtherance 
of his ends. The fact is that the Pompadour's objection to 
Frederick was based on her fear that he would drag France 
into war. The Prussian romancers also have all sorts of abuse 
for Maria Theresa for bringing French armies into Germany 
for the purpose of destroying a German State. In these attacks 
upon the Queen of Hungary they are only following the lead 
of the redoubtable Frederick himself. He, remembering what 
he had done in 1741. must have had his tongue in his cheek in 
making these accusations; and the historians who follow him 
cannot be acquitted of a charge of deliberate hypocrisy, 
especially as Maria Theresa was only seeking to recover what 
she had been robbed of, while Frederick's own earlier alliance 
with France was based on sheer greed. Frederick as the 
^'champion of German nationality" is best not looked at too 
closely. 

There is no need to follow in detail the course of the 
Seven Years' War; but the diplomatic operations of the period 
require consideration. In April, 1758, a new treaty between 
England and Prussia was signed, each power undertaking to 
conclude neither truce nor peace without consulting the other, 
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and England agreeing to subsidise Frederick to the extent 
of £670,000 per annwm. To this England iSrmly adhered in 
1759, when France was trying to conclude a separate peace 
with her, Pitt refusing to consider any terms which did not 
provide for peace with Prussia also. Frederick was less 
honorable, conducting some secret and underhand negotiations 
with Versailles; but eventually he took his stand firmly with 
England. In December, 1760, Frederick, "xealiising that Eng- 
land, by the conquest of Canada, had won what she had fought 
for, and that France was heartily sick of the war, proposed to 
Pitt the opening of negotiations between England and France 
without regard to Prussia's struggle with Austria and Bussia. 
This seemed generous, but was in reality exceedingly subtle. 
It was not generosity, but self-interest, which actuated 
Frederick in making this suggestion; for he saw that, with 
the withdrawal of France, the European coalition against him 
would fall to the ground. Pitt, however, did not show any 
anxiety to adopt the Prussian King's sruggestion, for he had 
the intention of dealing yet one more vigorous blow against 
the French colonies ; but the young Eang, George III., and his 
favourite, Bute, welcomed it eagerly ; and they had their way. 
Negotiations were opened with the French Government; but, 
unfortunately for their chances of success, the French war 
minister, Belleisle, who wai? favourable, died in February, 
1761, and his place was taken by Choiseul, who meant to drag 
Spain into the war, to help France to recover what she had 
lost. In the following October Pitt was forced out of the 
English Government by the peace party, but not before he had 
broken off negotiations, having seen through Choiseul's game, 
and understanding that England was being played with while 
Spain was preparing for war. So soon as Pitt was gone, Bute 
re-opened the negotiations with France; and early in 1762 he 
even tried to come to an understanding with Austria. At this 
time the situation of Frederick was very serious, and Bute 
instructed the English ambassador in Berlin to tell Frederick 
that he must make peace on the best terms he could obtain, 
England being too occupied in the struggle against France and 
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Spain and in the defence of Portugal to be able to carry on 
the war in Germany any longer. 

It is necessary to mention all this because during the re- 
mainder of his life Frederick's favorite object of denunciation 
was Great Britain. For a cheat, a liar, and a swindler such 
as Frederick to complain of the treachery of others is in the 
highest degree ludicrous; but what adds to the absurdity is 
that, if Bute's conduct was lacking in straightforwardness, his 
own was of the blackest duplicity. When everything was at 
the darkest for him, that luck which always stood to him 
when he was in difficulties — ^the present Kaiser would doubt- 
less describe it as a sign of the divine appreciation of the 
grandeur of his character — saved Frederick from ruin. His 
enemy the Tsarina Elizabeth died, and her successor was a 
devout admirer of Frederick. The new Tsar, Peter, was 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and as such was a feudatory of 
the Danish King. Frederick used this fact to endeavour to 
come to terms with him, offering to guarantee him Holstein 
if the Tsar would withdraw the Russian troops from Prussia, 
and even expressing his readiness to sign an act of neutrality 
if Russia waged war against Denmark, if thorough secrecy 
was observed, concealment from the British Government 
being especially required. And this was the honorable 
gentleman who afterwards complained of British treachery! 
What makes his conduct even worse is that the rapproche- 
ment between him and the Tsar had been brought about by 
the representatives of Great Britain. No wonder that King 
George, hearing of the Prussian monarch's treachery, wrote 
to Frederick, accusing him of intending to use the subsidy 
which he was demanding from Britain, not to help him to 
make peace, but to turn the war into new channels. It wa.s 
after this that Bute approached Vienna (as mentioned 
above), with the object of diverting Austria from her hostility 
to Prussia and inducing her to enter into an alliance against 
the Bourbon coalition (France and Spain). And Frederick, 
with the colossal impudence that none but he in his own 
day was capable of, but that has not been lacking in some 
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at least of his successors, dared, concealing his own perfidy, 
to complain of the treachery of Bute ! Clever scoundrel that 
he was, he knew that that was the best way to conceal the 
falseness and dishonesty of his own actions; and he saw 
the advantage of throwing on England the blame for the 
rupture between the two powers that was bound to follow. 
The Prussian historians, who accept the views that he put 
forward, and treat all his statements as gospel, may perhaps 
do so honestly in their fanatical Prussian pride and their 
equally fanatical hatred of England; but there is only too 
good reason to believe that the more cynical Frederick merely 
presented to the world complaints which he knew to be un- 
founded. We have seen the same sort of thing done in 
Germany in our own time to increase the prevailing hatred 
of England. 

At the end of 1761, the British Parliament had voted the 
Prussian subsidies; but Bute, before paying them over, asked 
for an assurance, in view of the change in Eussia's attitude, 
that they would be used rather for the obtaining of peace than 
for the furtherance of war. Frederick's reply was long de- 
layed, and, when it came at last, was found to urge a 
vigorous continuance of the war. Bute then angrily refused 
the subsidy until he heard from Frederick on the subject of 
peace. Later, after he had learnt of the Prussian King's 
treacherous proposals to Russia on the matter of the Danish 
duchies, Bute caused a renewal of the negotiations with 
France, with a view to a general peace. He had learnt by 
this time what every other statesman in Europe had known 
for twenty years, how thoroughly unreliable and perfidious 
^as the ally of his royal master. 

The conduct of Frederick in relation to Denmark and 
Russia in the early part of 1762 was indeed much worse than 
kas yet been indicated. Even while he was urging the Tsar 
to attack Denmark and offering to assist him, he was writing 
to the Danish monarch to lull him into a sense of security. 
Immediately afterwards, he urged the Tsar to extend his 
operations to the conquest of Schleswig, and proffered to him 
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a plan by wliich he might accomplish that object. His dis* 
creditable game was, however, spoiled by the revolution that 
displaced Peter III. by the Tsarina Catherine, who refused 
to carry out Frederick's plan. 

The negotiations between England and France were long 
continued, and were conducted on the part of the former with 
no trace of disloyalty to Prussia. The French demands were 
compromised with, so far as concerned the restitution of Eng- 
lish gains ; but the Cabinet would not give way in regard to any 
proposals for the transference of Prussian territory. And yet^ 
at the time, Frederick, who had been most anxious to spoil 
the chances of the conclusion of peace, was instructing hia 
minister in London to take every opportunity that might 
arise of inciting the nation against Bute and of casting on 
him the odium of any disasters which might occur while the 
negotiations were in progress ! This letter fell into the handa 
of ministers; and it is not to be wondered at that a formal 
declaration was made, by George's orders, that ^^until such 
time as the King of Prussia had ministers who abstained from 
meddling in matters that concerned the interior of the King- 
dom, his Majesty judged it proper to make no communications 
to the King of Prussia except through his own ministers at 
the Pruasian Court." Frederick, however, did not cease the 
issuing of similar instructions to his ministers in London. If 
they could help to bring Bute to the block they were to do so^ 
and they were to tamper with the press to the utmost for the 
purpose. If, in the circumstances, the British Government 
had abandoned Frederick, they would have treated him as he 
deserved; but they did not do so. 

On only one matter did Bute and his peace-plenipoten- 
tiary, the Duke of Bedford, give Frederick any excuse what- 
ever for talking of betrayal. They gave way at the very last 
to the French demand that the French troops should evacuate 
the Bhenish Prussian towns of Cleves, Wesel, and Guelders 
at their convenience instead of immediately. But the English 
nation would not tolerate the least disloyalty to the Prussian 
King, badly as he had behaved, and new terms were arranged 
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iby which Frederick lost nothing whatever. He professed 
himself perfectly satisfied; but, though the English nation 
had thus amply vindicated its good faith, and sacrificed its 
own interests to secure him a satisfactory peace, though it 
was, moreover, the English victories over France that had 
saved Prussia from dismemberment, Frederick's mouth was 
henceforth full of ungenerous and hypocritical complaints of 
English treachery. As for the reiterated sneers and holy 
indignation of the Prussian historians in regard to England's 
^treachery," nothing further need be said. When an occasion 
:arises in which the German people shows real moral indigna- 
tion with its rulers for their duplicity, when it sets itself to 
undo, as the English nation in the case just mentioned undid, 
an act of injustice perpetrated by its Government to an allied 
X>ower, then, and not till then, can they be granted the right 
to sneer and adopt a self-righteous attitude towards English- 
men. They might make a beginning in a course of honesty 
by expressing some little dissatisfaction with the methods of 
Frederick II. of Prussia and William II. of G^ermany. 

When the war was over, Frederick, who had so often 
.^one back on his moral obligations, distinguished himself still 
further in his career of dishonesty by becoming repudiator of 
his financial obligations. During the stress of the struggle, 
he had been kept going mainly by English subsidies, the with- 
-drawal of which, consequent upon his underhand negotiations 
with Bussia, he described as a betrayal. Also he had helped 
to maintain the war by certain economies, by various exactions, 
by the payment of civil servants in promissory notes, and by 
•depreciation of the currency. The brilliant idea struck him 
that he would pay the arrears of salary in the depreciated 
'Coin at face value. He carried the idea out, and, by forcing 
the unfortunate holders of the notes to accept redemption of 
them at their nominal value, netted a profit of about 80 per 
'Cent. By this act of sheer robbery a great number of officials 
were ruined. There are in all countries at this moment 
financial operators whose names are execrated because of the 
•distress their nefarious practices have brought into many 
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peaceful homes; but none of them is a whit worse than was 
the great Prussian hero, who, had he not been of royal blood 
and a great Prussian, would have been considered a black- 
guard of the first water. Unfortunately the standard of 
morality for monarchs differs from that obtaining for other 
folk. 

The reckless blackmailer of 1740, the daring marauder 
of 1744, the prudent warrior of 1756, is hardly recognisable 
in the timorous statesman who controlled the destinies of 
Prussia between 1763 and 1786. But, if his fear of war now 
was sufficient to differentiate him from the old Frederick, he 
retained all his old greed, all his old duplicity, all his old 
unscrupulousness. Wanting no further tussle with Austria, 
he turned his attention to the weakest of his neighbours — 
Poland. He behaved with his usual duplicity. In 1764 (in 
which year he ^pported Russia in securing the election of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski aS King) he caused his ambassador 
to deny the report that he had any intention of endeavoring 
to obtain possession of Polish Pomerania. This denial de- 
clared that he was justly indignant at being accused of any- 
thing "so contrary to his habit of thought," and went on to 
say, "Far from thinking of self -aggrandisement. His Majesty 
the King of Prussia works and will work constantly only to 
maintain the Estates of the Republic in their entirety." And 
this, although he had already drawn up a memo, setting forth 
his pretensions to the Polish possessions in Pomerania, and 
although, too, he had been taking active steps in St. Peters- 
burg to effect a partition of the Republic ! Very soon after- 
wards he suggested to Austria the advisability of standing in 
the way of Russian aggression in Poland; but in this he was 
foiled by Maria Theresa's very natural mistrust of any sugges- 
tion emanating from so polluted a source. Later, however, 
on Russia intervening during the civil war that followed in 
the distracted Kingdom, Kaunitz, the Austrian Minister 
suggested an alliance between Austria, Prussia, and Turkey 
with the object of saving Poland from the Muscovite, Prussia 
to restore Silesia to Austria and to be compensated by receiv- 
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ing Courland and West Prussia from Poland. Frederick, 
however, intended to get West Prussia without losing Silesia, 
and proposed a dismemberment of Poland. Maria Theresa re- 
garded the proposal with the keenest disapproval, but gave 
way to the importunities of her son Joseph (the Emperor) and 
Kaunitz. She, however, urged Bussia not to accept the sug- 
gestion, only to find that Catherine and Frederick had 
already fixed up matters, their respective shares of the doomed 
country having been decided on. Austria had then either to 
join in the partition or submit to a change in the balance of 
power in favor of her rivals. In February, 1772, Russia 
definitely invited Austria to participate in the plunder, in- 
timating that the other two would divide in any case. The 
partition treaty was signed in August, 1772. It was a dirty 
piece of business, discreditable to both Prussia and Russia; 
but the chief blame (or, according to the Prussian code, credit) 
must rest with Frederick. Russia, indeed, wanted to com- 
pensate Poland with Moldavia and Wallachia; but to this 
neither Austria nor Prussia would agree. Russia had, more- 
over, held back for some time from the partition — ^whether 
l)ecause she had guaranteed the integrity of Poland or because 
she wanted the whole of it is a matter of opinion. The 
former reason was probably the true one, Frederick apparently 
forcing her hands to compel her to play Prussia's game; and 
it is said that Catherine never forgave Frederick for the un- 
scrupulous way in which he made her sacrifice Russia's in- 
terests to his own. Frederick would have had no compunc- 
tions about seizing the entire country, but that he was afraid 
that to do so would embroil him with both his principal neigh- 
bours, and he was mortally afraid of Russia and most re- 
luctant to involve himself in another war. By this partition 
fiussia obtained what she had conquered, and this happened 
to be land that had been at one time Russian ; while Austria 
Mid Prussia got territory to which they had no claim what- 
ever, Prussia acquiring the bulk of West Prussia, with a popu- 
lation of over 400,000, a revenue of more than half a million 
Ihalers, and an area of nearly 35,000 square kilometers. 
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Even in the demarcation of the boundary between his so 
evilly-acquired new territory and that remaining to Poland^ 
the "great" and contemptibly small-minded Frederick could 
not act with ordinary honesty and decency. He instructed his 
commissioners to ignore the treaty wherever possible and filch 
as much as they could from the unhappy Bepublic. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out, the low scoundrel 
who ruled Prussia knowing full well that in the then state of 
affairs in the distracted country his petty larcenies would 
never be noticed. The august King of Prussia wag not? 
above condescending to be a picker-up of unconsidered trifles. 

Even more shocking was his subsequent conduct. By one 
of the basest and most despicable tricks of which even he 
was ever guilty he contrived to divert the private fortunes of 
the nobility of the newly-acquired territory to his own 
pockets. If the nobility had taken the oath of allegiance ta 
him, he would have been obliged to confirm them in their fief& 
and holdings of Crown domains; so he bribed one Count von 
Keiserlingk to refuse to take the oath and to persuade others 
to follow his example. This infamous plan was quite success- 
fully carried out. and the estates of the unfortunate nobles 
were confiscated and their pockets picked by this ineffable 
sharper. 

There is a sense in which Frederick was the first King of 
Prussia. His father and grandfather had been Kings "in'*" 
Prussia, which was a state outside the boundaries of Branden- 
burg, in which the monarchs had their capital; he gave the 
name of Prussia to the whole of his dominions, and used 
"Prussian" to designate every one of his subjects. 

Frederick died in 1786. His character, so far as it con- 
cerns us, has been well displayed by the story of his career, 
but it may be further illustrated by his conduct in certain 
minor matters. This petty trickster, whom the servile his- 
torians of his race describe as "the Protestant hero," made 
the clergy of the country preach his championship of the 
Protestant cause against Catholicism, while he laughed at them 
for their pains, knowing full well that into the war he waged 
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the question of religion scarcely entered. During the greater 
part of his shameful career, while he was betraying his allies, 
taking the unfairest advantage of his enemies, and making 
the wildest accusations of treachery against all and sundry 
^n the very slightest grounds, he was writing didactic verses 
that reached the intellectual and artistic level of the works 
of art of the present German Kaiser. Among his works is 
s, discourse on Perfidy, in which he curses the man who first 
practised deception and used the sacred mantle of truth to 
cover his treachery. 

Perhaps the drollest of the many droll misrepresenta- 
tions of Frederick by the humble servants of his successors is 
that which shows him as a German patriot, this Bang who 
.ispoke French, wrote French, thought French, and lived 
French, who on one occasion even dared to pretend not to be 
able to comprehend a declaration made in German, who was 
absolutely under French literary influence, who was destitute 
of the least particle of national feeling, and who more than 
once (once, in 1752, in time of peace) urged France, whose 
influence was paramount in Stamboul, to let loose the Turks 
on portion of Southern Germany ! He was fond of posing as 
a champion of Germany; but that was only a pose, assumed 
for his own advantage. His French was, as Prussian his- 
torians point out, often ill-spelt, not infrequently ungram- 
jnatical; but, with the lack of candour habitual to them, they 
fail to mention that his German was worse — ^much worse. 
All this shows is that he was imperfectly educated. One can 
understand their desire to consider him as purely German, 
because his character was such as to make a very direct and 
jstrong appeal to them. If his genius was not German, his 
dissimulation, his hypocrisy, his lack of scruple, his consum- 
mate selfishness and greed and contempt for the feelings of 
others, were profoundly national. He was German in his 
thoroughness, far from being German in his readiness to live 
on his wits, like the royal spieler he was. In his attitude 
towards religion he was much more French than German ; and 
in the cynical view he took of the moral obligations of nations 
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and the rulers of nations one can perhaps see the Gallic intel- 
lect; but in his despicable trickiness he was pure Hohenzol- 
lem. He stands in point of time about midway between two 
of the most grasping and conscienceless scoundrels of history, 
Louis XIV and Napoleon; and he yields to neither of them 
in greed or unscrupulousness. Like his, their treacheries were 
done for purposes of wanton aggression, but they remain 
superior to him in some respects — ^they did not prate of 
honesty while they robbed, they did not snivel when they were 
hit back, and above all they did not condescend to the paltry 
Prussian trickery of the partitioner of Poland. 
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The mighty Frederick was succeeded by his nephew, who 
ascended the throne as Frederick William II., a weak-willed, 
incapable, dissolute, self-indulgent reprobate, who balanced 
his sensuality by a morbid superstition and a fear of God that 
was rather degrading than elevating. Immorality and in- 
capacity have not been characteristics of a majority of the 
members of his family; but in other respects Frederick Wil- 
liam was a true HohenzoUern. Mirabeau, who had oppor- 
tunities for Undying him, sums up his three main traits 
thus: "Deceit, which he believes to be art; irascible vanity; 
and the accumulation of money." If we substitute "greed of 
territory" for "accumulation of money," we have three of the 
most marked HohenzoUern characteristics; and we see yet 
another when Mirabeau adds, "The first of these vices had 
rendered him suspicious; for he who deceives by system con- 
tinually imagines he is deceived." Here, in a sentence, 
Mirabeau, depicting this rather shabby Prussian monarch, 
shows us the whole race of the HohenzoUems. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether Frederick William's show of devo- 
tion Was anything more than an attempt to cheat the Deity, 
whoiix he probably thought it was as easy to circumvent as 
*^s predecessor had found it to be to cheat his. fellow-man; 
^d it is certain at least that, whether his devotion was honest 
®r not, he used it as a convenient cloak for his licentiousness. 
The fact that he became something of a religious persecutor 
does not necessarily imply that he was sincere in his profes- 
sions. 

In 1788, two years after the new King's accession, Austria 
t^ame involved in a new Eusso-Turkish War. Frederick 
William and his Foreign Minister, Hertzberg (a worthy pupil 
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of the great Frederick), saw an opportunity to take advantage 
of the troubles of Prussia's two great rivals in Poland. This 
w«is the old game that Prussia had played a hundred times 
before, and has played a thousand times since. Hertzberg's 
brilliant idea was to mediate between Turkey and her foes, 
and so to arrange matters as to force Austria to recede Galicia 
to Poland, which power would recompense Prussia for her 
services by making her a present of the towns of Dantzig 
and Thorn, on which she had long cast covetous eyes. Accord- 
ing to this ingenious plan, Austria was to be compensated 
for her loss by the retention of Moldavia and Wallachia, so 
that Prussia, which had taken no part in the war, was to 
profit largely by it, and Turkey, her client, was to pay for alL 
In March, 1790, a treaty was entered into with Poland, the 
latter promising to cede to Prussia Dantzig and Thorn if 
Austria effected the recession of Galicia, and undertaking to 
help to defend Prussia if that power was attacked, while 
Prussia guaranteed the Polish Constitution, and pledged her- 
self, if Poland should be attacked, to send an army of 18,000 
men to her assistance. This treaty was, on the part of Prussia, 
a breach of faith with Eus^a and Austria, since she had quite 
contrary engagements with those powers. The plan failed 
because Austria refused to give up Galicia; and the Turkish 
War came to an end in January, 1792, without Prussia get- 
ting her honest brokerage. 

But twelve months later Prussia got her opportunity, and 
seized it at the easy price of a broken troth. The patriotic 
party in Poland had succeeded in inducing the Diet to 
sanction various much-needed reforms for want of which the 
country had been brought to the very verge of dissolution; 
and in May, 1792, a new constitution had been proclaimed. 
With the usual haste of the HohenzoUerns to gain the good 
graces of those they mean to destroy, Frederick William lost 
no time in expressing his approval of the new Constitution 
and congratulating the Polish King upon it. It was, in fact, 
the first really sound Con^itution with which Poland had 
been blessed; and. had it been allowed to live, the nation 
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might under it have become stronger than ever before. This, 
however, would not have suited Kussia's book; and, when in 
May, 1792, the Opposition appealed to Russia as the guarantor 
of the old Constitution, the Empress Catherine, jumping at 
the chance, sent a large army under Suvorov to their assist- 
ance, promising, at the same time, to respect the territorial 
integrity of the Republic. When Russia declared war, Poland 
sent an envoy to Berlin to demand the promised assistance; 
but Frederick William had already entered into negotiations 
with Russia, and declined to take any action whatever in de- 
fence of the new Constitution, which, he had the brazen 
effrontery to say, had never had his concurrence. Austria, 
too, urged Prussia to join her in support of the new Constitu- 
tion, which presented a chance of rescuing Poland from the 
ever-tightening grip of Russia ; but to this suggestion Prussia 
would not listen; and Austria, already at loggerheads with 
France, had to conclude a treaty with Russia, guaranteeing 
the old Constitution of Poland. What Austria did reluctantly 
Prussia did eagerly, coming, on January 23rd, 1793, to an 
Arrangement with Russia for the second partition of the 
country whose ally she was. Invaded by both Russian and 
Prussian troops, Poland had to give way; and, on September 
26th, 1793, the Diet signed a treaty allotting Prussia 2000 
square miles of territory, including Dantzig and Thorn. 
Sven Prussia in all its history of greed and treachery has no 
more deplorable deed to be ashamed of, or (according to the 
Prussian code of morals) to take pride in. One has to hark 
back to the shocking treatment of Carthage by Rome to find 
Any worse instance of national bad faith. Austria was a 
<^iminal against her wishes; Russia, if a robber, was a com- 
paratively straightforward one; but Prussia was not robbing 
Ml enemy, but a friend, and a friend, moreover, whom she 
^as sworn to protect. Even the infamous Frederick, that 
prince of tricksters and trickiest of princes, might lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that he never did anything more 
treacherous than that. To ally herself to Poland in 1790 
Mid in so short a space of time to join in attacking and despoil- 
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ing that distracted country is the basest action in modern 
history, the only parallel to it being the treatment of Maria 
Theresa by another and a greater Hohenzollem. What won- 
der that the Poles, hating Russia for her rapacity, have 
always hated Prussia thrice as much, because so base a 
treachery was superimposed upon equal greed. R. Nesbit 
Bain has well summed up another shocking feature of this 
disgraceful transaction: "No sophistry in the world can ex- 
tenuate the villainy of the second partition. The theft of 
territory is its least offensive feature. It is the forcible sup- 
pression of a national movement of reform, the hurling back 
into the abyss of anarchy and corruption of a people wha 
by incredible efforts and sacrifices had struggled back to 
liberty and order, which makes this great political crime so 
wholly infamous. Yet here again the methods of the Russian 
Empress were less vile than those of the Prussian King. 
Catherine openly took the risks of a bandit who attacks an 
enemy against whom he has a grudge; Frederick William 
came up when the fight was over to help pillage a victim 
whom he had sworn to defend." {''Slavonic EuropeJ'^) 

Of the Polish Insurrection of 1794 and the third and 
final partition of the country in 1795 it is not necessary to 
speak at any length. Kosciuszko, the leader of the revolt, 
expected to face Russia alone, and was careful in his proclama- 
tion to treat Russia as the sole enemy of the country; but 
Prussia and Austria joined in the suppression of this patriotic 
movement. In the partition which followed, Prussia's greed 
was so excessive that war nearly resulted between her and her 
two fellow-robbers. As so often before, she overreached her- 
self, forcing Russia and Austria to come to terms without 
her ; and these terms she very reluctantly accepted after a long 
consideration of the advisability of going to war for more 
than had been accorded her. As it was, Frederick William's 
territory was increased by nearly 55,000 square kilometers 
and the population of his kingdom by about a million. As 
will have been seen by a consideration of the facts of these 
successive partitions of Poland, the transactions reflect no 
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credit on any of the three robber-states; but Austria certainly 
emerges with a minimum of dishonor, Eussia with a heavy 
burden of it, and Prussia with the maximum. 

Frederick William is notorious not only as the monarch 
to whom is mainly due this crime, which would be a disgrace 
to any other nation than his, but also as the ruler of Prussia 
Tvrhen she first came into conflict with Revolutionary France. 
Very early in 1792 trouble threatened between the French 
Crovernment and the Emperor; and the latter, seeking for an 
ally, concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
King of Prussia. Each party was pledged to assist the other, 
v^rhether the country was attacked from outside or suffered 
from internal troubles, to promote a coalition of the Powers 
of Europe for the settlement of affairs in France (in other 
v^rords, for the quelching of the Revolution), and to guarantee 
the integrity of Poland and its free Constitution. This 
alliance dated from February 7th, 1792, and we have already 
seen how Frederick William, in defiance of its terms, refused 
to support Austria in opposition to Rus^a's interference in 
Polish affairs for the purpose of overthrowing the new Con- 
stitution. In regard to that part of the alliance dealing with 
France, he did not act with such utter bad faith, but suffi- 
ciently badly. The war had scarcely begun before this fit 
pupil of his perfidious uncle was considering what price he 
could obtain for a violation of the engagements he had 
entered into. Austria was joined in its attack upon France; 
and indeed the principal movement was that of the Prussians 
under the Duke of Brunswick, a general of great reputation 
and little ability. This movement resulted in a fiasco, and 
Brunswick, whose officers had been openly rejoicing when the 
Austrian army sustained reverses, was glad to secure an un- 
molested retreat, in return for the evacuation of two impor- 
tant fortresses and the freeing of the French army for opera- 
tions against the Austrian Netherlands. Austria naturally 
enough complained of thus having her interests and chances 
of success sacrificed to allow of her ally's escape from an 
awkward position; and her dissatisfaction with her untrust- 
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worthy ally was increased by the latter's refusal to fulfil its 
pledges in regard to Poland. Nothing but self-interest could^ 
in fact, make Frederick William honest to his allies or mind- 
ful of hiB pledges, and in his short-sighted view his interest 
lay all in the direction of peace with France, in order that 
he might be free to effect his long-contemplated grab in 
Poland. He announced that he would not continue the war 
unless the Empire agreed to bear the cost of supporting hi& 
army, well knowing that the Empire was not in a position ta 
do it. England, however, came to the rescue in May, 1794, bj; 
giving Prussia a subsidy in return for the King's undertakings 
to put 62,000 men at England's disposal. Frederick William 
got the money, and then violated the spirit of the treaty. He 
had already become convinced that his hopes of partitioning^ 
France as he had partitioned Poland were not going to be 
realised ; and so in January, 1795, he entered into negotiatiati& 
with the French Government. These were completed in Aprils 
when Prusda agreed to a treaty surrendering to France the 
whole of her territory on the left bank of the Bhine, while 
secret clauses provided for compensation for Prussia, when 
a general peace was declared, and for placing the German 
States north of the Main under a sort of Prussian protectorate^ 
Austria was opposed to peace; and England proposed a 
peace in which the three powers forming the coalition should 
all take part. Whether Austria's idea or England's was the 
wiser is a matter of opinion; but probably the latter would 
have been attended with the happier consequences. Neither 
of these powers acted dishonorably in the matter, but Prussia 
acted both dishonorably and selfishly, and the disaster of 
Jena, which overtook her later, was only poetic justice for her 
deliberate sacrifice of the best interests of Germany to what 
she believed to be her own. The attempt of Prussian pub- 
licists to maintain that Prussia has always been the champion 
of German nationality will not bear the light of day. She has 
always been ready to offer up the rest of Germany as a burnt 
sacrifice, if thereby her own prosperity might be increased. So 
in this treaty she sought to weaken the Empire by bringing 
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Ihe northern half of it under her wing; and at the same time, 
by her desertion of her allies, she made it very much harder 
for her chief rival in Germany to either win success from 
France or obtain any satisfactory terms of peace. Austria, 
finding herself abandoned by her precious ally, did indeed now 
make efforts to come to terms with the French Government; 
but France, freed from the opposition of one of her foes, was 
not too conciliatory, and Austria was not quite so ready as 
Prussia had been to sacrifice the interests of Germany to 
secure an advantage for herself. France's contention that the 
Ehine was the proper boundary between her and Germany 
had been accepted without a murmur by Prussda, because she 
thou^t she saw a means to benefit herself in an underhand way 
at the expense of the minor German Powers. This Austria 
would not grant at first; but she did ultimately offer to allow 
France to annex the territory west of the Rhine, if she was 
permitted in return to round off her own territory by the 
annexation of Bavaria. The smaller German States also, full 
of indignation, real or pretended, at the faithlessness of 
Prussians conduct, had not the courage to hold together, as the 
Emperor urged them to do, but one by one concluded separate 
treaties of peace with France. For the whole of this German 
defection from the side of Austria Prussia must be held 
primarily responsible ; but, though the States that followed its 
exiample had at least the excuse of weakness which Prussia had 
jiot, they also must be held blameworthy. 
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TWO OTHER FREDERICK WILLIAMS. 

The hypocritical, licentious, superstitious, atid niggardly 
Frederick William closed his dishonorable career in November, 
1797, and was succeeded by his son of the same name. He 
was an improvement on his predecessor. Far more honest, far 
more truly pious, far more decent in his life than his father 
had been, he was also lacking in the vanity which had given 
his father self-confidence. He was but a narrow-minded 
pedant, lacking in will, in energy, in decision, in brain-power, 
and in clearness of vision. He could not see — ^though it was 
evident enough to most men by this time — that Prussia's policy 
of ignominious subordination to France was leading her to 
either dire_disaster or greater depths of shame. Haugwitz, 
who continued in charge of foreign affairs, clung to the selfish 
and short-sighted policy for which he had been to some extent 
responsible, though he was a man to whom principles were of 
no account. Prussia's attitude was as unwise as it was selfish. 
In October Austria had concluded with France the Peace of 
Campo Formio ; but it was obvious to all the powers that the 
peace would not last, and already in 1798 Austria was seeking 
to draw the German States into a new coalition against the 
aggressive and domineering French Government — a coalition 
necessary if their independence was to be preserved; but 
Prussia still went on playing into the hands of France by 
promoting the division of the German States into two hostile 
camps. At the same time she refused an alliance with the con- 
quering Eepublic, and thus earned no gratitude from the 
power for whose support she was betraying the nation whereof 
she formed a part. It is worthy of note that during all this 
period, the most trying period in the history of modem Cen- 
tral Europe, this "champion of German nationality" was the 
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sycophantic supporter of France, while earning the contempt 

of its patron because it hesitated to take full responsibility 

for its trear^hery to Germany. Prussia, in short, was playing 

the same old game which its mother Brandenburg had played 

during the Thirty Years' War — ^the game of running with 

the hare and hunting with the hounds — a pastime which 

Berlin has always affected, in which it is an adept, and by 

which it has profited hugely. If on this occasion it met with 

but little success in the sport it loved, it is because, while 

playing the game with its usual devotion, it failed to foresee 

the surpassing strength of one of the otHers taking part in it. 

The second Coalition was formed by England, Austria. 

Naples, and Kussia; and some of the minor German States, 

bitterly resenting the greed of the French, joined hands with 

Austria; but Prussia stood aloof. Had she acted in concert 

with the others honestly and energetically, the Coalition might 

have been successful in regaining from France most of her 

acquisitions in the former war. As it was, Austria went on 

to the Peace of Luneville (February, 1801), which definitely 

cut off from Germany the west bank of the Ehine, and 

sounded the death-knell of the Empire of which Prussia still 

formed a part. Napoleon became practically the overlord of 

Germany, and the whole of the princes of the Empire 

grovelled at his feet, begging for favors in the partitioning 

of their territories that was to follow. 

In 1803 even pusillanimous Prussia began to feel ill at 
ease at the exactions, the encroachments, and the contemptuous 
Ignoring of her rights to which Napoleon subjected her; and 
in 1804 she made an unavailing effort to form a league for her 
own protection. How low Germany had sunk by this time 
^ illustrated by Napoleon's forcible abduction of the Due 
d'Enghien from Baden and his subsequent murder. To this 
slight on the Empire not one of the German States, with the 
exception of Hanover, dared to take any grave exception, and 
it Was left to England, Sweden, and Eussia to raise the cry of 
civilisation against such an outrage. When Hanover called 
on the Emperor to demand redress from Napoleon, the 
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majority of the representatives in the Diet quitted Ratisbon 
30 as to avoid committing themselves upon the matter. Russia 
apparently took this outrage more to heart than any other 
country, and the relations between her and France became 
very strained. Napoleon was in these circumstances anxious 
to conclude an alliance with Prussia, especially as he ex- 
pected Austria to join Russia if the latter declared war; but 
Frederick William clung to his policy of neutrality, which 
pleased neither party, for Napoleon hoped by an alliance to 
make the Russian and Austrian Governments afraid to seek 
the arbitrament of war, while those two powers wanted all the 
help they could obtain if they were to attack the formidable 
master of the destinies of Western Europe. The pious Prussian 
King was seeking in the old Hohenzollem style to play off 
France and Russia against one another; and his trickery 
alienated the Tsar who, with a frankness unusual in the inter- 
course between monarchs, told him what he thought of his 
policy. In November, 1804, Russia and Austria concluded an 
alliance providing for military co-operation in the event of 
further aggression by Napoleon ; and between December, 1804, 
and April, 1805, Sweden and England entered into compacts 
with Russia and with one another for the expulsion of the 
French from Northern Germany. This should surely have 
been an object to appeal to a Prussian monarch ; but, with the 
true HohenzoUern selfishness, Frederick William was willing 
that all the risks should be run by others : he would be ready to 
come in when the time came for a division of the spoils, as 
*'the Great Elector" had done in 1648. He was, however, 
nearly drawn into Napoleon's net by an offer of Hanover, 
which Napoleon, knowing the cupidity of all the members of 
his race, dangled before him; but his cowardly indecision 
conquered, and his kingdom remained neutral, earning the 
contempt of both parties in the struggle that ensued. 

Yet, amusingly enough, Prussia — which had submitted to 
indignity after indignity at the hands of Napoleon, and 
whose attitude reminds one of that of a small Jew tradesman 
bullied by a Russian nobleman, bowing to the storm, trusting 
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for safety to his very abjectness, and all the time calculating* 
whajb he will be able to get out of his lordship when the storm 
is past-— did really, when once the war had begun, take um- 
brage at a wanton violation of her territory by French troops. 
Napoleon seems to have thought no insult too great for Prussia 
to swallow, and knew that the principal reason for her 
neutrality was that she hoped to be rewarded for it with fi 
gift of territory from him; so, when she remonstrated in re- 
gard to this matter, he treated it as of no consequence. Prussia^ 
however, began to arm, and on 3rd November, 1805, signed the 
CJonvention of Potsdam, by which she undertook to join the 
allies with 180,000 men unless within four weeks France 
agreed to abandon all the territory she had acquired outside 
her "natural" boundaries. In a secret article Alexander un- 
dertook to endeavour to obtain from England subsidies and 
the cession of Hanover to Prussia. Pitt, however, very na- 
turally refused to entertain the idea, and Frederick William 
straightway began to think of withdrawal from the position 
he had taken up. While he was §till procrastinating, the de- 
cisive battle of Austerlitz was fought, an armistice between 
France and Austria was agreed to, and the Coalition collapsed* 
The Hohenzollerns are always ready to worship force, and do 
not disdain to go down on their knees with the utmost abject- 
ness to those who wield it; and so Haugwitz, Frederick Wil- 
liam's minister, having just presented Prussia's ultimatum, 
hastened with the usual subserviency of the statesmen of his 
country to congratulate the victor, and to agree to a treaty 
which placed Prussia absolutely at Napoleon's mercy. By this 
treaty she surrendered Wesel, Neuchatel, Anspach, andCleves, 
*nd obtained in return the promise of the Hanover she had 
so long coveted. As Mr. C. T. Atkinson, in his most interest- 
^ and admirable "History of Germany, 1715-1815," says : — 
'To receive as a gift from the man against whom she had been 
"dminating a province belonging to a friendly power from 
whom she was actually demanding subsidies, that she might 
avenge — ^among other things— the wrongs committed by that 
same man in seizing this very province, such an action could 
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not but destroy any shreds of reputation which yet lingered 
round the Prussian name." Moreover, this hastily patched-up 
treaty robbed the Austrian diplomatists of their last chance 
of obtaining any decent terms from the conqueror. 

There were not wanting warriors in Prussia who took ex- 
ception to the degradation Haugwitz had inflicted on the 
country by the acceptance of the Treaty of Schonbrunn ; but 
that was not because the treaty was dishonourable, but because 
they were full of true Prussian pride in their own invinci- 
bility. The statesmen, exhibiting another of the characteristics 
of the race, took exception to the treaty only because it was 
calculated to earn for Prussia the ho^ility of England. To 
these gentry it seemed that it would have been preferable 
policy to have negotiated a peace between France and Eng- 
land, and obtained Hanover for brokerage. In accordance 
with this idea, the Council of State neither accepted nor re- 
jected the treaty; but, proposing to hold Hanover till Europe 
was at peace, occupied the Electorate without awaiting Napo- 
leon's consent. The French Emperor replied by declaring that, 
as the treaty had not been ratified, this was an act of war, 
and thereupon seized Anspach and Baireuth. Terrified, 
Prussia consented to a yet more ignominious treaty, by which 
she gave up Anspach for Hanover, and agreed to bar the rivers 
Elbe and Weser to British shipping. This, of course, meant 
war between England and Prussia; and it is not surprising 
that England viewed with more resentment the contemptible 
and untru^worthy conduct of a power with which she had 
been on friendly terms than the open hostility of France. 

The perfidy and cowardice of Prussia met with a fitting 
reward. On August 6th, 1806, Frederick William learned 
that Napoleon had on certain conditions offered to restore 
Hanover to England. This was more than even the docile and 
submissive Prussia could stand ; and Frederick William boldly 
demanded the withdrawal of the French troops beyond the 
Ehine. He seems to have expected the German States to 
return good for evil by disregarding the selfish policy he had 
hitherto pursued and rallying to his standard. They did 
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nothing of the sort. They left Prussia to her fate, as she had 
left every other German State; and the result was the dis- 
asters of Jena and Auerstadt and a whole series of cowardly 
surrenders of fortified places, rightly described as "almost 
without a parallel in history," the garrisons not making any 
attempt to hold out in order to give a chance for relief by the 
forces of Russia, which had also taken the field against Napo- 
leon. When in July, 1807, the treaty of Tilsit brought about 
peace between France and Russia, Prussia was only saved from 
absolute ruin by the intercession of the Tsar. As it was, she 
was deprived of every bit of territory west of the Elbe and 
of her Polish acquisitions of 1793 and 1795, the Kingdom 
being thus reduced to so much of -Brandenburg as lay east of 
the Elbe, Eastern Pomerania, West and East Prussia, and 
Silesia. 

Prussia was not cured of her selfishness by the magnitude 
of this disaster so directly due to it : though she had been left to 
her fate by all the other German States because she had never 
lifted a finger in their behalf and had sought only to make 
capital out of their misfortunes, she saw no necessity for aban- 
doning her time-serving policy. Her selfishness was inherent 
and incurable. Hence, when in 1809 Austria once more tried 
conclusions with Napoleon, Prussia declined to take advantage 
of the opportunity to help to free Germany of the French 
yoke. Her patriotism, as ever, ran to terms: she would dis- 
play a broad national spirit — for a consideration. Let Austria 
agree to regard Prussia as an equal in Germany, to share with 
. her the first place she had hitherto held alone, and Prussia 
would move to her assistance. Austria declined, decided that 
^^ had sacrificed enough for the cause of German nationality, 
and concluded peace with Napoleon, and so, as in 1799 and 
and 1805, Prussia's pusillanimity and calculation brought 
about the humiliation of Germany. Her conduct in 1809 is 
only less despicable than on the other occasions because after 
the trouncing of 1806 her caution was not without warrant, 
and because on this occasion she does not seem to have made 
any attempt to profit by the disasters of her neighbours. 
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For the next four years, as it had been for the two years 
previous, Prus^a was at the mercy of Napoleon, and was 
treated with the utmost ignominy. In no German State was 
the resentment against French rule stronger than in Prussia, 
because there was no other State that had suffered quite so 
much at Napoleon's hands and had received so little benefit 
from the overthrow of old institutions. In those territories 
which had been cut off from the Kingdom there was, how- 
•ever, little or no sense of loss; and such of the inhabitants of 
Westphalia as had been Prussian seemed decidedly pleased 
to be freed from the HohenzoUern fetters, and so also were 
•even those who belonged to the Western portion of Bran- 
denburg. 

Prussia's humiliation was complete when, on the outbreak 
of war between Russia and France, she had to agree to place 
all her fortresses at Napoleon's disposal, to supply him with 
20,000 troops, and to furnish him vast stores of supplies for 
his army. The disaster that overtook the grand army in 
Russia, however, gave Prussia her opportunity, and on 15th 
March, 1813, Frederick William declared war against Napo- 
leon. With Austria, Prussia, almost all the minor German 
•States, Russia, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and England, all in 
opposition to France, Napoleon was brought to his knees. Then 
came the question of the cutting up of Central Europe be- 
tween the German States and Russia. Prussia made an en- 
tirely preposterous claim to Saxony, because that Eangdom 
had remained faithful to France; but the whole of the rest 
of Germany was opposed to this unjustifiable demand and 
..anxious that Saxony should preserve her independence. Prussia, 
however, contrived to secure for herself very nearly half the 
kingdom. The bulk of her Polish acquisitions of 1795 went 
to Russia, Anspach, and Baireuth to Bavaria, and East Fries- 
land and other districts to Hanover ; but these losses were far 
more than compensated by the acquisition of extensive and 
important stretches of the Rhineland and the whole of Swedish 
Pomerania and the restoration of Posen. Of the population 
•of these Rhenish provinces a very large proportion was 
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Francophil, and a very small proportion approved of the 
Prussian annexation; while in the transferred portion of 
Saxony the people, hating the Prussians, were furious at the 
changie forced on them. In the Hundred Days the soldiers 
from this portion of Saxony broke out into open mutiny, ab- 
solutely refused to fight under the Prussian banner, and had 
to be sent back from the front; while after Ligny no small 
number of the Bhenish and Westphalian troops showed their 
hatred of Prussia by deserting. 

In the campaign of the Hundred Days Prussia bore a 
prominent part — though by no means so prominent a part 
as her historians state. Whether they have been carried away 
by their prejudices or have lied deliberately, they (with the 
one honourable exception of Pflugk-Harttung) have done 
their utmost to minimise England's share in the struggle and 
to magnify Prussia's. As has been said before, the concern of 
Prussian historians is never the truth, but, rather, the foster- 
ing of pride in Prussia ; and their treatment of the Waterloo 
campaipi is only on a par with their treatment of every other 
event in which Prussia has been concerned. They stick at 
nothing, in the interests of their country. The fact is that 
on the field of Waterloo the Prussians (Gneisenau, who al- 
ways showed himself most basely envious and most meanly 
suspicious of Wellington, was mainly responsible) were so 
very slow in coming to the assistance of the British that it 
was only Wellington's fine management of the battle and the 
doggedness of his troops that staved off disaster till at length 
they arrived. Whether there was any treacherous desire on 
Gneisenau's part that Wellington should be defeated or 
whether (for all the Prussian praises of his genius) he was 
merely incompetent is a question not easily to be settled. Once 
the victory had been won he was active enough; and it is 
worthy of note that the only troops of whose conduct the 
French people had reason to complain were the Prussian, the 
desire of both Bliicher and Gneisenau, as of the Prussian 
people generally, being to pay back France in kind for all 
the indignities placed upon them by Napoleon. Prussia 
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clamored for large accessions of territory from conquered 
France; but all the other nations of Europe and most of the 
German States hated and distrusted her too much to allow 
her to increase her importance at France's expense, especially 
as Prussia was the only one of the powers to make such de- 
mands; and so, for once, her demands went unsatisfied, even 
in part. Prussian historians have never ceased to denounce 
the wickedness of the statesmen who thwarted her. 

The rest of the reign of Frederick William was taken up 
with internal troubles. On the overthrow of Napoleon he had 
promised his people a constitution, and in May, 1815, this 
promise was twice repeated. It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to say that it was not kept. The king took alarm at the 
attitude of the Liberals, and, after much wavering between 
desire to keep his word and fear to do so, let his fear master 
his sense of honor and justice. To the Poles, too, after the 
Congress of Vienna, he pledged his word that they should 
have the free use of their language and be under no disad- 
vantage whatever on account of their nationality. "Your 
language," said the king, "shall be used together with the 
German in all public transactions." For some sixteen years 
the pledge was kept; and so the Poles, when they revolted in 
1880 in Russian Poland, did not revolt in Prussian Poland. 
In 1831, however, it was decreed that the language of all 
officials must be German; and, when the Poles protested and 
appealed to the king's pledge, they met only with mockery. 
What had good faith and the HohenzoUerns to do with one 
another? In 1848, under the next king, the Poles were pro- 
voked to a rising so that the violation of the royal word might 
be given an excuse — as if it needed any. 

Frederick William III. was a poor, timid, hesitating, re- 
spectable, well-meaning individual; but he cannot be said 
to have been a man of his word. He died in 1840, and was 
succeeded by his son, Frederick William IV. 

In the new king we have a distinct foreshadowing of 
William II., as he presents himself to us in more than one 
aspect. Above all he was a poseur and a lover of display. Even 
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more absurdly theatrical than his grand-nephew, he was al- 
most as fiercely consumed with vanity. He was not lacking 
in generous impulse, but was a somewhat wild visionary. He 
was expected to adopt a liberal attitude, but was in reality 
as much opposed to Liberalism as to the red-tape bureaucracy 
thq,t seems most suitabfe to the genius of the Prussian people. 
When Berlin was swept like the rest of urban Europe by the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, he made himself positively 
ridiculous by his assumption of Revolutionary principles, hop- 
ing to shape the reform movement to his own ends. There 
never has been a HohenzoUern of Liberal instincts, and most 
of them have been Absolutists of the worst type. Putting 
aside Frederick III., whose reign was too short to permit of 
any definite classification of him as a king, the nearest ap- 
proach to a Liberal monarch amongst the dozen with whom 
this book deals was Frederick William III., and the only 
approach to Liberalism that he made was the promise of a 
Constitution, which promise he afterwards saw fit to repu- 
diate, because at heart he was a real HohenzoUern despot — 
albeit a benevolent one. His son had not been three months 
on the throne when he told his subjects that he would not 
grant them a Constitution, because he did not think them fit 
for one. This was the man who, eight years later, when he 
found he could not prevent the Revolution, essayed to lead it. 
He succeeded only in making an ass of himself. His brother 
William, who was very obnoxious to the populace, because 
he was regarded as a reactionary, had to flee the country, 
and took refuge in England. A National Assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the German people was brought together, and 
this assembly elected that revolutionary monarch Frederick 
William Emperor of the Germans. He had the good sense 
to refuse the offer on the ground that it was not made by 
the princes but by the people ; but, though this alleged reason 
was doubtless of weight, more potent reasons were the facts 
that the majority in favor of his election was not great; that 
some of the support was of a very grudging character; that 
Austria protested ; that a war with Austria, for which Prussia 
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was not prepared, would certainly have resulted ; that it would! 
have bound Frederick William to act with the popular partjr 
against the (German monarchies; that it was evident the po- 
pular movement had shot its bolt ; and that without the consent 
of the princes the Empire could never be established. This 
has been represented as a noble act of self-sacrifice, done in 
the best interests of Germany, whereas it was merely an act 
of common-sense policy, though it showed also the real Hohen- 
zollem contempt for the commonalty. The self-sacrificing- 
Hohenzollem has yet to make his appearance. 

Prussia was of all States the one mainly instrumental in 
crushing the Liberal movement in Germany. In 1849 Prince 
William was appointed to the command of an army to operate 
in Baden and the Palatinate, the two chief centres of disaf- 
fection ; and he succeeded in putting down the revolt. 

The foreign politics of the reign are not of great in- 
t^est, but, so far as the king distinguished himself at all, it 
was only in the old Prussian virtues of time-serving and du- 
plicity. He encouraged the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein to revolt against Denmark, and then abandoned them; 
but that will be more conveniently dealt with when we come 
to the next reign. During the Crimean War he truckled in 
the usual Prussian manner to Russia, and went so far as ta 
disgrace every one of his servants to whose conduct the Tsar 
took exception. He also announced that, if Austria should 
enter the field against Eussia, he would repudiate the offen- 
sive and defensive treaty which eidsted between Austria and 
Prussia. He was just as ready as his forbears to violate his 
pledge and to betray his allies. In 1857 he lost his reason^ 
and Prince William became Regent, In 1861 the demented 
king breathed his last, and William succeeded to the throne. 
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William, who, during the troubles of 1848, had earned for 
liimself the popular title of "the Cartridge Prince," fills a 
place in German history of far more consequence than his 
talents entitled him to. These were indeed of the most ordi- 
nary character; and he remains a first-class example of the 
:fact that a man may have greatness thrust upon him. There 
is one thing, however, for which Prussia owes him a debt of 
.gratitude, and the world at large a debt of obloquy: he was 
responsible for the creation of that mighty instrument of war 
ivith which Moltke was to effect an alteration of the map of 
Europe; and so it is on him that must be fixed the original 
responsibility for the fact that for the past forty or fifty 
jears Europe has been an armed camp; that for almost the 
whole of that time Germany has been a menace to the peace 
of the world, and that Europe has learned anew the old doc- 
trine she had been glad to forget, that Might is Right. 

William I. was a comparatively honest, well-meaning, 
vain, self-satisfied despot, who took to himself the full credit 
for all that was done for his country in his time, and, like a 
true Hohenzollern, believed himself divinely appointed to do 
as he chose. No law must stand against his will; and so 
he very soon got into difficulties with his Parliament. A 
deadlock occurred, the subject of difference being an Army 
Reorganisation Bill. To fight the opposing Deputies, William 
found the man he wanted in one Herr von Bismarck, who in 
this year 1862 began his long reign over the Prussian people. 
During the next six-and-twenty years William I. and Fre- 
derick III. may have been nominally kings of Prussia, but the 
real ruler of the country was Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen. 
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Only a few days after his accession to power he made the sig- 
nificant remark to the Budget Committee, that it was not by 
speechifying and majorities that the great que^ions of the time 
would have to be decided, but by blood and iron. Blut und 
Eiaen! That was the keynote of Bismarck's policy, and it 
became a sort of watchword for Prussian militarism, and de- 
veloped into a cant phrase for patriots tired of boasting of 
their alliance with the Deity. The Prussians are a deeply re- 
ligious people, but the God they worship is a god of brute 
force. Beyond the Old Testament conception they have never 
risen, and Bismarck's "blood and iron" phrase has made an 
appeal that has gone right to their hearts. Moreover, he 
knew precisely how to treat the Prussian people, for he was 
by nature a slave-driver. The superciliousness with which he 
behaved to them was entirely to their taste. 

Bismarck had all the cynical candor or pretended candor 
of the great Frederick, and his "Reflections and Reminis- 
cences," like Busch's revelations of the doings of the mighty 
man, constitute a veritable mine for the comprehension of 
Prussian policy. He was, like Frederick, without scruple, 
without any sense of honor. 

So early as 1854, just after the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, when Prussia had entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria, pledging herself if required to con- 
centrate one-third of 100,000 men in East Prussia and two- 
thirds at either Posen or Breslau, as occasion might demand, 
and if necessary to increase her army to 200,000 men, we find 
him proposing that, when called upon for men, troops to the 
number of over 66,000 should be sent into Upper Silesia, so 
that they might be ready to cross either the Austrian or the 
Russian frontier, "especially if we did not trouble ourselves 
about overstepping, without saying anything about it, the 
figure of 100,000." Prussia would then have been able to give 
her assistance to either Russia or Austria against the other, 
or to dictate peace. The proposed treachery to the country's 
ally was worthy of Frederick himself; and, if the king did 
not entertain the idea, it was not because of its flagrant dis- 
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•ihohesty, but because it /was "too expensive." '*^A'. man of 
* Napoleon's Idhd," said he, "crfn a^rd to make suchmiuster- 
. strokes, but not I.^'' He.wa& right; but he failed tb recognise 
'that in Bismarck he had such a man — a man who would stick 
-at nothing and was capable of the greatest deeds. 

Prussia has ha^ two pre-eminently great — two pre- 
eminently typical — ^statesmen. Both of them were ineffable 

'Scoundrels ; and each has been taken as a model by later Prus- 
sian statesmen. The one was Frederick II., the other was 

^iSismarck — each of them a model of what a Prussian man of 
affairs should be, and of what a man of honor and integrity 
should not be. The difference between them and their followers, 
siich aa^WUliam II and Prince von Biilow, is one of ability. 

■ . ' ■ -O f ' ' • . ■ l^ 

The first noteworthy , result of the appointment of Bis- \ 
marck to carry out Will^aTn's' ideas was a setting ;ai^de of the 11 
Constitution, the levying. of taxes, ^f^nd the carry ing.x)n of/ 
Government in opposition to the will of Parliament. Probably 
no other European people but the Prussians would have sub- 
mitted to so gross an '.interference with their established in- 
stitutions, so. arbitrary an encroachment on their rights and 
privileges. In the long struggle between the Chambers and 
,the monarchy Bismarck proved the worthy minister of ajq arbi- 
trary ruler whose tyrannous instincts were those of his r^^e. 
The Crown Prince Frederick, by far the best and r noblest 
of the- twelve HohenzoUerns who have ruled over Prussia, 
was altogether opposed to his father's high-handed conduct, 
which he not unreasonably regarded as a breach of faith; but 
his protests were of no avail. 

In 1863 a great revolt against Eussia broke out in Poland, 
and the brutality with which the Russian Government went 
about its suppression caused a vast outpouring of sympathy 
with the Poles throughout Europe — even in Prussia. Bismarck, 
however, already plotting the three great coups which have 
made him famous, saw that by supporting Eussia he could 
win the neutrality or even the support of that Power when 
he attacked Austria or France, and realised also the effect 
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that the success of the Russian Poles would have upon their 
brothers dwelling under the Prussian yoke. He accordingly 
concluded a military convention witji the Russian Government, 
and helped them to crush the gallant but hopeless effort of 
the Poles to regain their freedom. The very next year cir- 
cumstances put it in his power to bring about the first of 
his three nefarious schemes — ^the spoliation of Denmark. 

The Danish realm consisted of the Kingdom of Denmark 
and three duchies — Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. 
Schleswig originally formed part of Denmark, but in 1282 
was given a measure of autonomy, and thenceforward was 
usually maintained as a separate fief. For a short space it 
achieved independence, but in 1721 it once more became an 
integral part of Denmark, the Act of Incorporation establish- 
ing the succession according to the law of that country. The 
other two duchies had been fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The early Dukes of Schleswig had acquired Holstein ; and this 
duchy had, with Schleswig, passed to the Danish crown in 
the 15th Century. It was, however, divided into three parts, 
one pertaining to the Danish monarchy, and the other two 
going to younger branches of the royal family. Both these 
alienated portions were subsequently re-acquired — the one by 
treaty, and the other by purchase. On the dissolution of the 
Empire in 1806, Holstein was declared independent, and it was 
then united to Denmark by letters patent. In 1815, on the 
general settlement of the affairs of Europe after the overthrow 
of Napoleon, Lauenburg was given to Denmark as compensa- 
tion for the loss of Norway (detached from the Kingdom, for 
union with Sweden), the King as Duke of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg taking a place as a member of the German Diet. The 
claim of the Danish Crown to the three duchies was, there- 
fore, undeniable, except by those who subordinated justice 
and honesty to selfish considerations and prejudices. 

Germany, however, with the formation of the Confederal 
tion, had begun to think imperially, and was already con- 
templating the advisability of acquiring sea-power. For that 
purpose she had need of Schleswig, whose port of Kiel was 
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of the first importance. Hence German writers, voicing the 
greed of their Governments, began to argue that, as Schleswig 
and Holstein were united, and Holstein was German, there- 
fore Schleswig must be German also. It would have been at 
least as reasonable to insist that, as Schleswig was Danish^ 
Holsrtein must be Danish also. The Danish Government, re- 
alising the covetousness of Germany, incorporated Schleswig 
in Denmark by letters patent in July, 1846, and the king 
announced that the right of succession to the duchies belonged 
to his sister and her heirs. The estates of Holstein denied this, 
declaring that in the duchies the Salic Law had force, and 
appealed ta the German Diet. In 1848, on the accession of 
Frederick VII., the new king issued a constitution for the 
Kingdom and the duchies, with the result that an insurrec- 
tion broke out, the rebels (or patriots) acknowledging as 
their sovereign Christian Frederick, Duke of Augustenburg, 
who was the true heir if the Salic Law obtained. Prussia 
sent troops to their aid, and the German Diet recognised the 
provisional government established in Schleswig. Europe 
was not, however, prepared to have Denmark dismembered^ 
nd Sweden and Eussia both threatened Prussia, which found 
itself isolated among the Powers, yet urged on by Germany. 
In these circumstances, Frederick William lost heart, and 
signed a convention with Denmark yielding everything which 
tihat power demanded. Germany was indignant at his cowar- 
&a, and the provisional government of the duchies appealed 
without effect to the German Eegent. In October, 1848, a 
oonforence was opened in London to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the duchies; but no agreement was arrived at, and 
\. Pitissia reconunenced the war in 1849, only speedily to make 
another truce. In July, 1850, peace was signed, and in 1852 
Ae London Conference came to an agreement to maintain 
file integrity of the Danish realm, without affecting the rights 
rf the German Confederation in Holstein and Lauenburg. The 
Cng of Denmark was reinstated in full authority in each 
rf these two duchies, and Schleswig was recognised as 
Wing entirely Danish. In 1855 a Constitution was promulgated, 
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• « 

curtailing the powers of the Estates of the Duchies in certain 
respects, -and providing for their revenues going to a general 
fniifd; Thel'Holstcdners^ap'pealed to the German Diet, which 
declared the'iCfebBtitution,iMieffective in Holstein and Lauen- 
burg. Frederi^/.VII/ gave way,, and in 1858 the Constitution 
was abrogated s6 far ad Holstein and Lauenburg^were^ con- 
cerned, these two duchies, being, given local assemblies. -With ; 
this chahgei Prussia: and. Austria, professed themselves satis- 
fied, stipulating only that the contributions of Holstein to the ; 
general revenue should be restricted to the amount fixed by. 
the Budget of 1856. In March, 1863, Denitxairk gave proof of . 
the fairness of her intentibns by. the isBUfi.of an ordinance de- 
creeing that no law should be valid in Holstein without the 
consent of the local Assembly, and that; there ^ould; bei no in- 
crease of local taxation unless sanctioned by the Assembly. 
Germany^ idetermined on picking a quarrel, declared this ordi- 
nancB'iMi be^ a; violation of federal rights and a nullification of 
the treaty of 1852, because it denied the baseless German claim 
to Schleswig. ThiB Diet demanded the repeal of the ordinance; 
and Denmark replied by the promulgation of a new constitu- 
tion, welding Denmark and Schleswig more closely together.. 

On 15th November of the same year, the Danish king 
died very suddenly, and was succeeded by Christian of Gliicks- 
burg (Christian IX), who had married the late king's niece 
and heiress, who had ceded her claim to her husbancT. The 
very next day Frederick of Augustenburg advanced a claim 
to the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Laueiiburg. His 
fathi^t*,<!JhTistian Frederick, had in 1852, on behalf of himself 
and his descendants, renounced all claini to any portion of 
the Danish realm, and had received in return a sum of £400,000, 
yet he now professed to be able to transfer to his son all the 
rights he had sold. A man such as this was a man after 
Prussia's own heart, and its people took up his cause with- 
enthusiasm, as did the rest of Germany. But, apart even from 
the infamy of supporting so dishonest a claim as that of the 
Augustenburg family, the action of Prussia and of the Ger- 
man States generally was deplorably lacking in good faith. 
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The great Powers had in 1852, by the Treaty of London, 
provided, with die consent of the Danish pionarch, for the 
succession to the Danish crqwn. By this solemn treaty all 
the Powers, including Prussia, bound themselves to recognise 
Christian of Gliicksburg ds thfe heir to Frederick VII. in 
respect of both Denmark and the Duchies. In defiance of 
this, the Germanic Diet now resolved to ignore Christian's 
succession, and to assmne the administration of Holstein and 
Lauenburg. The withdrawal of Danish troops from the du- 
chies was demanded, and German commissioners were sent 
into Holstein. The Danish Government then withdrew the 
proclamation of March that had been made the pretext for 
Germany's interference, but would not repeal the Constitution 
of November, to which Germany took equal exception inas- 
much as it tended to make Schleswig more Danish than ever. 

It is time now to consider the attitude of Bismarck. In 
1852 he had influenced the Duke of Augustenburg to sur- 
render his rights of sovereignty. In 1863 when the trouble 
arose he was altogether pro-Dlanish to the Danish representa- 
tive in Berlin (Quaade) , though behind his victim's back he was 
scheming to acquire Schleswig for Prussia. This was no hew 
plan of his, for, as soon as he had become Prime Minister, 
he had begun to work towards this end, and before the close 
of 1862 had ascertained what power would be needed for 
the conquest of the duchies. His friendliness to Quaade, 
whom he persuaded of his thorough opposition to German 
possession of the duchies, was the deepest hypocrisy, his object 
being to blind the unfortunate man as to his real purpose. At 
the same time he was professing to be entirely in agreement 
with the Duke of Augustenburg. On the proclamation of the 
Constitution of November, 1863, he whipped round with won- 
derful suddenness, although that Constitution embodied the 
very ideas he had recommended to Quaade, showed the un- 
'^PPy Quaade what a fool he had made of him, and made it 
obvious to the disappointed Duke of Augustenburg that, so 
far from supporting his sovereignty of Schleswig-Holsteiii, 
he Was fully bent on robbing Denmark of the duchies for the 
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sole benefit of Prussia. He saw that it was time to put him* 
self at the head x)f the popular movement in Germany; he 
thought he saw how he might secure for Prussia all the 
benefit that the Confederation was anticipating from a seizure 
of the duchies; and he saw that the great European Powers 
would take no action to protect Denmark. 

Great Britain had sent Lord Wodehouse (afterwards the 
Earl of Kimberley) as envoy extraordinary to Copenhagen 
to present to King Christian IX Queen Victoria's congratu- 
lations on his accessdon. Bismarck, in conversation with him, 
told him that, if Denmark wished to avoid war, the Constitu- 
tion of November must be declared inapplicable to Schleswig 
and repealed before the New Year. Lord Wodehouse accord- 
ingly advised King Christian to give way; but, though the 
Danes did evacuate Holstein (the people of which were Ger- 
man by race and in feeling, and were devoted to the Duke of 
Augustenburg), they refused to withdraw their troops from 
ScUe^wig (the inhabitants of which were Danish in langugae 
and sentiment) or to annul the Constitution. Duke Frederick 
was also called on by Germany to abdicate and quit the duchy; 
and, as both refused, Prussia and Austria (which very fool- 
ishly took a hand in the affair, though it was evident tiiat all 
the benefits would be Prussia's) sent troops over the frontier 
and began a war of robbery. 

Denmark relied upon the interference of France and Eng- 
land, which it was expected would not permit this flagrant 
violation of the treaty of 1852; but Bismarck had first made 
quite sure that neither they nor Russia would lift a hand to 
help Denmark. Bitterly have both the Western Powers had 
cause to regret their desertion of the little Northern State: 
France's overwhelming disaster of 1870-1 would never have 
occurred had she interfered then ; and England would not since 
have been faced with a dangerous rivalry in the element which 
she regarded as her own, had not her statesmen in that crisis 
been weak, short-sighted, and temporising. England did try 
to mediate, upholding in her usual hesitating way the treaty 
of 1852; but Prussia boldly declared herself no longer bound 
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hy it — an assertion that was surely not worth the making, since 
in her whole history Prussia has never yet been bound by any 
treaty it was to her interest to break. England, France, 
Sweden, and Russia all sympathised with Denmark, but not 
one of them went beyond sympathy. Had they done so in the 
first place, it is unlikely that Prussia would ever have begun 
ho^ilities. She was out to oppress and rob a small State, not 
to engage in a life-and-death struggle with big ones. 

So obviously impossible was it that Denmark could stand 
against the might of the spoilers that Bismarck was exceed- 
ingly afraid that the little kingdom would not show fight. 
That would not have suited hii? policy ; for he feared that, if 
its troops withdrew from Schleswig and protested to the 
Powers, the latter would restore Schleswig to its rightful 
owner. He, therefore, led the Danish Government to believe 
that England had informed Prussia that she would intervene 
on the commencement of hostilities. This was an absolute lie; 
but it served its purpose. Was there ever a more cruel or a 
more characteristically Prussian trick? 

The way in which he kept France, England, and Russia 
quiet was also characteristic. Rus^a had been won over by 
Prussia's conduct during the Polish revolt, though, as Prussia 
was only consulting her own interests in the matter, Russia 
had no particular cause for gratitude. England was easily 
kept quiet, because Queen Victoria took up a strong German 
attitude in the matter, for no better reason than that the Prince 
Consort had been pro-Prussian; but Bismarck strengthened 
ber determination in many ways, as, for instance, by inducing 
Napoleon III to suggest a conference on the subject, in which 
England was to take no part, and then betraying the fact to 
the English Grovernment. Palmerston was the one English- 
man who sounded the depths of Bismarck's designs, speaking 
of them as based on ^^the dream of a German fleet and the 
wish to get Kiel as a German seaport;" but the Queen and 
the majority of the Cabinet were against him; and, on the 
strength of assurances given her by the King of Prussia (let 
the fact not be forgotten by those who think William I. was 
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Iin honest man), the Queen even pledged her !iaith to the mill*- 
istry that Prussia would not seek' any iaat^rial benefit! Three 
times France, despite her unreadiness for war, asked England 
if she would support that* country on land against • Prussia 
in defence of Denmark; but, owing to Bismarck's success in 
sowing distrust of France's intentions, no satisfactory reply 
was forthcoming. 

Left to herself, Denmark's struggle was, of coursse, hope- 
less, and on 1st August, 1864, preliminaries of peace were 
signed, where|)y the King of Denmark renounced all claims 
to Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg in favor of the rulers 
of Prussia and Austria (Holstem'is elect, Frederick, being 
calmly ignored by these powers). The separation of Schleswig 
from Deiimark was bitterly resented by the people of that 
duchy ; but its big, grasping neighbour wanted it, and so there 
was nothing more to be said. 

Bismarck, who of all statesmen of the tOth Century wfts 
the most cynical and the most impudent, had the effrontery to 
ask the British Government to acknowledge the moderation 
with which Prussia and Austria had acted, a request whicb 
called forth a very cutting reply from Earl Russell, the wis- 
dom of which may well be questioned, since, if England had 
not thought it desirable to enforce the treaty of 1852, it would 
have been better to decline afterwards to refer to it in any 
way. How bad Prussia's action had been was shown in the 
latter part of 1865, when a commission appointed by the Prus- 
sian Government, and including among its members the 
Crown lawyers, reported that the King of Denmark was the 
rightful sovereign of the whole of the duchies of Schleswi^^ 
Holstein, Sonderburg, and Gliicksburg; that the only title of 
Prussia and Austria was the cession by the treaty of 1864:5 
which Christian had been forced to sign, and that the claim oft 
Frederick of Augustenburg was nullified by the renunciatiorf 
of his father for himself and his heirs in 1852. Thus by th^ 
decision of a Prussian tribunal was Prussia condemned. Le* 
not the reader, however, imagine that this shows the wonderful 
fairness of the Prussian jurists : it was the decision the Prus-* 
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sian Government wanted them to come to; for Prussia's claim 
was based entirely on the treaty that ended the war, while ; 
tb/e smaller German States and Holstein itself were unanimous 
ioti Urging the claims of Frederick of Augustenburg. 

' T?h© cobmianders of the Prussian troops had acted with; 
the gl*eat^st rapacity and high-handedne§s in Denmark, and) 
httfl Ignored the German Federal troops and treated them with > 
the most offensive superciliousness. When the war was over,' 
the lesser States of the Confederation soon found, to their, 
cost, what a blunder, th^ ^had made in playing as they had 
done into the hands of Prussia; for that State, through the 
mighty Bismarck, treated Ihem in the most contemptuous 
manner. Already Bismarck was' hiedita ting another war: he 
could not countenance the continuance of a divided predomin- 
ance in Germany; so Austria had to be pushed to the wall. 
With that object in view, he came to an agreement with the 
Italian Government that the latter should declare w^aj: agfcinst 
Austria immediately after Prussia did so. But ' it was not , 
timQ .yet tp attack the South German State; and so on 14th, 
August, 1865, this treacherous diplomatist concluded "pith , 
Austria the Convention of Gastein, whereby Holstein became . 
Austri^a, and Schleswig and Lauenburg Prussian, the Em- 
peror 'i!eceiving 2,500,000 Danish dollars for the cession of his 
rights in the latter. This convention, which calmly thrust 
aside eveiy pretext on whicR the war had been imdertaken, 
and made A-^Strian or Prussian what was to have become 
German, was gravely denounced by the other European 
Powers and h^ th^ minor German States, which loudly pro-, 
tested against this: flagrant violation of every principle of 
right, and especially of the right of the duchies to settle their- 
own ^future* . Its conclusion was the triumph of Prussian 
policy, for Austria had wanted to hand the duchies over to 
Frederick of Aiigustenburg, while Prussia had insisted on 
annexatioiii The convention was concluded only because Wil-. 
liain^ ^3^t^ Holieplohre Memoirs tell us, had not then plucked: 
up couraglb^to gq tp'war with Austria. He did not know his 
strength ^ well as Bismarck knew it. 
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This scandalous Gastein agreement (which Prus^ans 
have tried to excuse by raking up absurd and insincere claims 
of an exceedingly antiquarian character to the duchy of 
Schleswig) was followed by a proclamation that showed what 
a tjrrant the Prussian king was. In this proclamation it was 
declared that any Schleswiger signing an address or writing 
or speaking in favor of the Duke of Augustenburg would be 
liable to five years' imprisonment, while the actual attempt to 
abolish the rule established in either of the annexed duchies 
entailed a penalty of from five to ten years' imprisonment 
with hard labor. (It may be added that the Danes of the 
duchy have been oppressed and ill-treated ever since.) But 
the tyrannical behaviour of Prussia in the stolen duchies need 
not concern us greatly; it is the way in which her rulers worked 
up to the war with Austria on which they had determined 
that demands our attention. 

The extreme and perfectly Frederician duplicity of Bis^ 
marck's dealings with Austria at this period are enough to 
make one wonder how any man, even a Prussian statesman* 
could find his way through such a maze of bad faith and 
trickery. One of the clauses of the agreement of 1864 was that 
Prussia should help Austria to regain the Milanese from Italy 
and France. The Prussian treaty with Italy, definitely signed 
in April, 1866, but fixed up long before, cannot be reconciled 
with the other, nor with any of Bismarck's subsequent pro- 
posals to Austria. One provided for the partitioning of Ger- 
many between them, and a subsequent attack on France, to 
rob her of Alsace-Lorraine; yet at the same time Bismarck 
was offering France the Upper Moselle, together with per- 
mission to annex Luxemburg, on condition that Napoleon 
would join him in an attack on Austria. (The German patrio- 
tism of this great Prussian was of much the same order as 
Frederick's.) Either of these proposals wotild have been as 
great a treachery to Italy as his treaty with that power was 
to Austria. Bismarck was simultaneously urging Italy to ar- 
range some provocation that would cause Austria to commence 
a war; but Italy was too distrustful of Prussian faith to do 
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chat; and so, ais Moltke counselled the great Chancellor that 
delay was dangerous, Bismarck determined that Prussia would 
have to strike first. Italy, though refusing to pluck the 
chestnuts out of the fire for another power (and one, more- 
over, that could not be trusted), began preparing for the war 
which the treaty effected with her by Prussia showed her to 
be clo^e at hand; and Austria, noting the preparations, re- 
pHed by counter-preparations. This Bismarck pretended to 
regard as a measure directed against Prussia, though no one 
knew better than he, as the instigator of Italy's action, what 
was the raison d^etre of the Austrian uneasiness. Eager now 
to bring the quarrel with Austria to a head, but at the same 
time anxious to pose as the aggrieved party, peacefully dis- 
posed, but not to be trampled upon, Bismarck sent a circular 
despatch to all th^ minor German States, declaring that the 
arming of Austria forecasted an attack on Prussia, and asking 
them with which coimtry they would side. This caused a 
disruption of the Bund, some members of it siding with poor, 
injured Prussia, and some seeing through the Prussian dupli- 
<city. There followed a good deal of recrimination between the 
two powers; and at length Austria proposed a mutual dis- 
lirmament. To this Bismarck agreed ; but it was only because 
he knew that Prussia's secret ally, Italy, was continuing her 
preparations to attack Austria from the south. Austria, of 
•course, intimated that she must make ready in that quarter; 
but to this Bismarck replied that there was no. reason whatever 
for the assertion that Italy meditated an unprovoked attack 
upon Austria, and that consequently, if Prussia was to disarm, 
Austria must disarm altogether. What a cunning scoundrel 
the man was, and what a colossal liar ! 

The Austrian Government, pointing out that it had given 
definite assurances as to its peaceful intentions at both Berlin 
and Frankfurt, and asking whether, since Italy's programme 
was avowed, Prussia would propose to leave German territory 
undefended, took steps to put its army on a war footing and 
to concentrate part of it where it would be most needed to re- 
pel a Prussian attack. Saxony also proceeded to prepare to 
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defend her territoiy against invasion; but Prussia, becoming 
more arrogant and domineering eVery day, haughtily insisted 
upon an immediate discontinuance of its efforts imder pain 
of prompt Prussian action. The Bund th^, on Saxony's initia- 
tive, summoned Prussia to declare her inteirtions to be pacific, 
such a summons being in accord with the atticles of the Act 
of Confederation. 

Prussia's next action was a bold breach of the Gastein 
Convention. The Austrian Governor of Holstein, following, 
in regard to the acquired duchy, a policy "v^hich, in comparison 
with the Prussian treatment of Schleswig and Lauenburg, 
shines out with the brilliancy of generosity, convoked an as- 
sembly of the States; but, before the Asseiiibly could meet, 
Prussia sent troops into the duchy to assetf a pretended right 
of joint occupation in defiance of the terms of the Gastein 
agreement, which was now declared at an end. Prussia does 
not even recognise the doctrine of honor among thieves; and 
on this occasion she broke faith with, her fellow-thief, and 
seized her comra;de's share, of the proceeds of the robbery. 
The Austrian troops were in too small force to resist, and' Ac- 
cordingly they retired from the duchy, the provincial govern- 
ment in which was abolished, a Prussian official being* ap- 
pointed for the administration of both Schleswig and Holstein. 
Thus Prussia, after having, with Austria, robbed Denmark 
of her duchies in the name of Germany, tricked the German 
Diet out of any advantage from the robbery, and finally, by 
force and breach of faith, deprived Austria also of her stistre 
of the spoils and appropriated the whole "swag" for herself.' 

The Powers, anxious to avert a war, invited the German 
Diet and the Governments of Prussia, Austria, and Italy 'to 
send representatives to a ^conference to be held in Paris. 
Prussia, desiring war, agreed with great reluctance; and Bis- 
marck's delight was grieat' when the proposal failed, owing 
to Austria's insistence that ho power should put forward any 
claim to territorial aggrahdisement, it being realised that that 
condition put a conference' otit of the question, inasmuch as 
Prussia was determined to keep Schleswig and Holstein. Bis- 
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marck now deliberately brought on war by, firstly, causing 
Prussia to withdra'w.from the Confederation, and, secondly, 
demanding of ) the Kiiigsr ; -of . Saxony and Hanover and the 
Elector of /Hegge-rGassel' anT imnjedra'te; disarmament of their 
forces and submission to lie' ' wilL of Prussia. All three 
sovereigns refused to be thus dictated to, and within two days 
the territories of all of them were in the hands of Prussia, 
the two kings were in. flight, and the ruler of Hesise was a 
»prtsbner;ix With siich. ai aplferidid and overbearing: (and-, be^)it 
added, tmscrupulo'us) prctoptness does Ertissia carry out hw 
greedy degignsr! The plea> was that these countries might w 
the event of war raise hostile forces in the rear of the armies 
operatinf^against Austria^the real reasons were, of coixrse, sheer 
undil^ft^rg^eed of .terri£6ry and desire to take advantage of 
weak arid uiiready enemies. Prussia, in fact, is alwaors ready ; 
and it is apparently the fate of her enemies never to be in that 
state. That is so because she takes car^riot to make them her 
enemies till she is sure that they are in a state of unprepared- 
ness for war. ' . ' : 

Attacked by Prussia, the Austrian Emperor issued a 
notable war manifesto, in which he claimed that' rec^n't-eVeilts 
(and)* he might have added, all history) showed that Prussia 
•substituted open v^oleiqide for right and j ustice,', palled , before 
rthe tribimal of hisitjo^y and the Almighty -tijips^, who w^e re- 
. sponsible- for the war^rwith all the suflFering and misfortune it 
(Would entail,' $poke of Prussia as a menace to liberty a^d in- 
dependence, and described; it (with perfect justice)jjfas "a 
'^wer which li^tensx but to the dictates of egotism, ^nd is 
under the influence of an ungovernable craving for Aggran- 
disement." • ,'^ '^o,^ 

'; •: The wttr w^s a very short one^ and wias an entire ^tbiumph 
• fbf Prussia, owing to the effectiveness df the'rieedle^gun, the 
genius of Moltke, theisupeipidr* di^ciplihe? of the ttoops, and 
the gross [discSbeaifece" of th^ Austrian corps commanders, 
who seemed to delight' in acting iii defiance of the instructions 
of their commaiider-ih«-chief . Peace preliminaries were signed, 
by which Prussia gained all she wanted save Siaxony. Austria 
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would not consent to the annexation of this kingdom, which 
Prussia had long coveted, and which, it will be remembered, 
Frederick William III made a great effort to acquire after 
the overthrow of Napoleon; and so Bismarck dropped this 
demand, realising that even without its satisfaction the terri- 
torial gains of Prussia were enormous. He, however, insisted 
on Saxony's accession to the new North German Confedera- 
tion which Prussia was forming, and so forced the kingdom 
to come under the protection of the State it most hated, and 
severed it from the Southern States, with which it was in 
sympathy. Austria was pushed out of Germany, the hege- 
mony of which now belonged unquestionably to the Northern 
Kingdom, the only States which remained in Germany, but 
outside the Confederation, being Baden, Wiirttemberg, Ba- 
varia, and what was left of Hesse-Darmstadt. But the chief 
feature of the settlement, apart from the increase in the in- 
fluence and power of Prussia, was the increase in her territory : 
Hanover, Frankfurt, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Homburg, Hohen- 
zoUern, Nassau, and the northern portion of Hesse-Darmstadt 
all falling within her comprehensive grip, and her possession 
of the three stolen Danish duchies being confirmed. 

The annexation of these hitherto independent German 
States was bitterly resented by the inhabitants, especially by 
the people of Hanover, who boldly addressed the Prussian 
king, protesting against the dethronement of their ruler be- 
cause he had taken a different view of the Federal law to 
that taken by Prussia. William's reply was an excellent ex- 
ample of sanctified humbug. "The most careful consideration," 
said he, "which has been painful to me because of my relation- 
ship to the House of Hanover, imposes annexation upon me 
as a duty. I owe it to my coimtry to compensate it for the 
immense sacrifice it has made." The robber has to be paid for 
the trouble he has taken : that is the righteous William's argu- 
ment put in plain and honest language. Whether he had been 
any more honest when he had professed to be averse from the 
war with Austria is a matter of doubt. If so, he showed 
criminal weakness in allowing his scruples to be set aside by 
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the unscrupulous Bismarck; if not, he was a hypocrite of the 
first water. 

It must be mentioned here that the Treaty of Prague also 
provided for the taking of a plebiscite in North Schleswig, 
to determine the desire or otherwise of its inhabitants to be 
reincorporated in Denmark. This was the only concession 
which Prussia was called upon and undertook to make, and she 
evaded making it. When asked by Denmark to fulfil this 
condition of the treaty, Bismarck demanded guarantees for 
the protection of the German population in the area which 
would have to be ceded and the taking over of a proportionate 
share of the public debt of the duchies. He also urged that 
the Emperor of Austria alone had the right to demand the 
taking of a popular vote in North Schleswig. As this was 
characteristic of Prussian bad faith, so a speech by Bismarck 
on the subject in the Federal Assembly was characteristic of 
Prussian browbeating, selfishness, and injustice. ^'The boun- 
dary line between the two countries," he said, "will be drawn 
in conformity with the interests of Prussia. We do not intend 
to have to conquer Diippel afresh." Thus even in this little 
matter Prussia could not "go straight." 

It may be as well at this juncture to consider how the 
realm of the HohenzoUems has grown. Of the fourteen pro- 
vinces into which the Kingdom is now divided, Berlin has 
been theirs since they began their connection with their pre- 
sent territory; but it was only a restricted Brandenburg of 
which they then took possession. Oradually they secured the 
whole of it, and in the reign of John Sigismond East Prussia 
was acquired. The acquisition of part of the Bhineland dates 
back to the same period, and this was added to by the great 
Elector, who also secured portions of Saxony and We^phalia, 
and a big slice of Pomerania, without fighting for them. Fre- 
derick William I. enlarged the Prussian portion of Pomerania, 
and Frederick II. filched Silesia from Austria, and the 
greater part of West Prussia and part of Posen from Poland. 
Frederick William II. completed the annexation of West 
Prussia; his successorgatheredintheremainder of Pomerania, 
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Posen, Prussian Saxony, Westphalia, and the Bhineland; and 
William I. added Schleswig-Holstein (with the exception of 
Heligoland, which William 11. obtained cheaply :ini 1890), 
Hanover, Hesse-Nassau, and HohenzoUern. Prussia has ^own 
till it now contains nearly twice as great a population and has 
nearly twice the area of all the rest of iG^ftnai&y; put togeth0r. 
Its absorption of the remainder is probably .only a. matter of 
time. Unless it is considered that-^the others have already been 
brought .sufficiently to heel. :.'.''■ 

-'rftesmarck boasted in later yeai»s of having brought about 
thMJ^^Vatfe, 4<Be Danish, the Auslriari, and the Frenchi;'"but 
ev^'tiMe," he said, '^I 'first mad^ nlJrS^lf sure' whetilfer ^ 
wiJ#, U^vfeuccessful, would bring frUits'^f victbrjr worfli the 
sacrificfe^ which every-Vrar requires!"'- It ^as because- fls early 
a^ 1^66^ (Te was ' altieady 6ontempld%ing wur with ' France that 
he gaVe'ililstria^rid the-South Gei*ftian States such easV terms. 
His treatment b¥ Austria had been aiiiiost (though not quite) -^ 
as villainously" bad a&'that of Frederick the Great 'in 1T40. 
AftwMe»^ite,{)^ikg Alisli'ia 4nto an alliaiice for Prussia's oWri 
end»,flK'Hafl^jflayed fast and loose with her, alteriiatelj' <)ffer- 
ing her slices of Italy and portions of France^ evetf'^h'ife^Bfe' 
was offering the latter ^powsr parts of Austria, and;9ms 'actu- 
ally iUisecretiatUetnce with Itaiy. for a joint attack odlAustvianx 
territur^SthMbitrlb made as soon as Prussia was T^iacly.and' 
the AmBt^iI:'illiand4±Lad served its turn. There was, therefore, 
a danger that' Austria might by such treatmcfnt have been 
rendered icr^S^cijKbleL :; Jh view of his intention to' bmng 
France to l£!r&nQe6^pB%marck' saw the necessftj|t'''f6r treating 
Austria withUenid4<l|r- ted winning her neutrality in : the 
coming struggli^'afcftche:did-it very cleverly. 'Napoleon III 
had hoped that Ptu^ia 4Poiild find Austria £oo strong *jfor 
her, and that he wbuM be Tallied, on for assistance, in which 
case he would demand the cession to France of the German 
territory west of the Khine!"' When the peace preliminaries 
were discussed, France put in "a * demand for compensation 
for the disturbance of the balante of power; ' but Bismarck 
outwitted its ambassador by persuading him to ask instead for 
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the cession of Luxemburg and Belgium, leading him to believe 
that the French claims to these cotmtries would be favorably 
considered as soon as terms had been arranged with Austria, 
and then calmly repudiating the intention of conceding any- 
thing. His duplicity was as far reaching as in all the negotia- 
tions preceding the attack ion Austria.- :He made known the 
French demand for the terifitory eistof thfe Ehine (including 
the Palatinate) to Bavaria ; aiid tifcftt. State, being naturally 
alarmed thereby, was thus induced to sign a defensive alliance 
with Prussia. Then when Hdnede(ttL'( the French ambassador), 
acting on instructions from Napoleon j' offered to accept Bis- 
marck's offer of Luxemburg and Belgium, he persuaded him 
to put the demand in writing, pigeon-holed it for future use, 
and told Napoleon to make all arrangements with the King of 
Holland for the acquisition of Luxemburg, at the same time 
warning him that if the matter «dme .before him officially he 
would.have to object to it. Napldleon should have seen through 
this disreputable cKicanery, but failed to do so, with the result 
that, when in 1867 the negotiations between him and the King 
of Holland leaked out, Bismardk ^-as able, through his agents^ 
to arouse such an outcry in Germany ;that the proposal had to 
^ abandoned. Bismarck has since 'tpld us that he even medi- 
ated war then, but refrained because Prussia was not quite 
ready. . • : 

From 1866 to 1870 Prussia was steadily preparing for this 
^ar on which BismHrCk was bent; and on which it is scarcely 
too much to say that the people 'also were bent. In April, 
1868, Moltke made an inspection of the country in the vicinity 
<>f the French frontier ; and the same year General Ducrot re- 
ported to his Government that one of the Prussian ministers 
'^d asserted that by the early summer of 1870 Alsace would 
have ceased to be S'rench. Napoleon was warned, too, of 
Prussia's intention to provoke a quarfrel and then make the 
provocation appear to be France's'^ but still he went blindly 
^^ his way. Blindness indeed seem^ to be the characteristic 
^i every foe of Prussia's. How many times Austria has been 
<*Joled and betrayed by Prussia it "would be fruitless to in- 
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quire, and yet she runs in Prussia's leading-strings to-day^ 
France had had plenty of opportunity to study Prussian 
methods, and yet she allowed that power to catch her unpre- 
pared. England had been the victim of German treacheries 
one knows not how many times, yet those treacheries were 
still apt to succeed up to the outbreak of the present war»^ 
England, France, Austria, Bussia had all been victimised and 
mocked at, and the only thing for which they were ever ready 
was to be victimised again. In France a few wise men saw the- 
menace, but only a few; and, within little more than a fort- 
night of the declaration of war, the French Prime Minister 
asserted in the Corps Legislatif that peace was more assured 
than ever. France did not even know that she stood alone; 
but so it was; for England under Gladstone was quite 
negligible (and was so treated by Bismarck), Bussia had been 
bought over by Prussia, Italy had been alienated, and Austria 
was unready. The war was ultimately brought about by Bis- 
marck in a curious manner. 

Towards the elose of 1868, when, as the result of a revo- 
lution, a provisional Government was established in Spain, 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, a member of 
the cadet branch of the Prussian royal family, was put for- 
ward (almost certainly at the instigation of Bismarck and hif^ 
poor tool, William I) as a candidate for the throne. Bis- 
marck subsequently denied that he had any official knowledge 
of the Prince's candidature; but that statement was an ab- 
solute falsehood, such as Bismarck never hesitated to tell when 
it suited his purpose*. On the 15th March, 1870, the French 
ambassador in Berlin was informed that the Prussian Govern- 
ment had no knowledge of the candidature ; but he well knew 
the assurance to be utterly imtrue. On Jime 20th Leopold 
agreed to accept the Spanish Crown; and this acceptance was 
made known 13 days later. On July 4th the Spanish Govern- 
ment adopted him as its candidate to be proposed to the 
Cortes. The French Government, recognising the danger to 
France arising from the transference of the Spanish Crown 
to a HohenzoUern, instructed its ambassador in Berlin, 
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Benedetti, to demand of King William the renouncement of 
Prince Leopold's candidature. The King declined; but on 
July 12th Prince Leopold announced the withdrawal of his 
<;andidature, which was formally approved by the King 
the next day. The French Government, however, remember- 
ing the manifold trickeries of Bismarck in other matters, 
demanded that William should undertake not to put forward 
the Prince's name again. By this very distrust of his honesty 
was Bismarck enabled to gain his bloody ends. The King, 
when interviewed by Benedetti, in Ems, refused to accede to 
his demands, but went so far along the road to compromise 
^s to assure France of his explicit approval of Prince Leo- 
pold's withdrawal, and even sent his aide-de-camp no less 
than three times in the one afternoon to confirm the news of 
the Prince's withdrawal and his own approval of it. The 
French Government determined to rest content with this 
assurance; but Fate and the villain of the piece willed other- 
wise. Under instructions from two of Bismarck's most un- 
4scrupulous satellites, an entirely false and misleading account 
of what had occurred at the interview between William and 
Benedetti was drawn up and despatched to Bismarck. When 
Bismarck received the message, Boon and Moltke (the other 
two members of the trinity of creators of the German Empire) 
were dining with him. Bismarck had long ago decided that 
the Spanish question should be the casus helU between France 
and Germany. He now, to bring about the war, deliberately 
altered the tone of the King's reply to Benedetti by omitting 
everything that savored of hesitancy and left the way open 
for further negotiation, and by making the rejection of the 
French demands curt and insulting. Lest this should not be 
enough to force Napoleon to declare war, he wrote out for 
the Press a statement that the King had been insulted by the 
French ambassador, at the same time giving orders that the 
recognised official and semi-official Press should be guarded 
in its comments, but that the other papers should attack 
France with the utmost virulence and offensiveness, and 
that they should be as rude as possible to Napoleon and 
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the Empress Eugenie^ thus inflaming the evil passions in both 
coimtries. (Our experience in the Boer, War should suffice 
to convince us; that , the. German methods .ojf.^l][andling the 
Press have not varied. since Bismarck's day.) , Bismarck alsp 
told Lord Augustus Loftus,' the English ambsasador in Berlin, 
that Napoleon nvould be called. to. account, and let the news 
that he had done sq get to Paris, so that the French Govern- 
ment might have :ye.t,. another , inducement to declare war. 
France fell into the trap, and declared war, whereupon Bis- 
marck, by a truth more audacious than almost any lie would 
have been, toLd the Ueich^ag pt the North German Confedera- 
tion that the declaration <jf war was the only document he 
had received from the French Government on the subject qf 
Prince Leopold's candidatiu'e. And then, to bind to Prussia 
the States outside the Confederation, the ineffable Bismarck 
brought out of its pigeop-hole, the proposition in regard to 
Luxemburg which, he 1^4 triekey^ Benedetti into committing 
to writing, and pubU^hj^d it^.to. convince the South German 
States that France ly^giiS Jlawr.,en^my, and Prussia their sincere 
and, sure friend. Benedetti in 7,ain protested that the docu- 
ment had been dictated by Bismarck himself. The old 
trickster carried- his point, and th^ whole of Germany was 
arrayed against doomed Fraix^e;. ^ , . 

The shocking debacle of France in the war which followed 
need not be dwelt upon. The causes were manifold-; but the 
chief ones were the incapacity of ^the French generals and the 
unreadiness of the French army (due in part to the dis- 
honesty of those' who should iiave prepared it for war, and 
in part to the belief of those in authority that there was no 
need to push forward prepai:ati6ns, because war was not to 
be feared). The .French meaait to attack, but were unable to 
do so, because neither cavalry nor artillery was in a position 
to advance; and tTierstate of the - army was sufficiently de- 
plorable to enable Prussia to mafierthe war one of the briefest 
of the great wars of history, and tertainly one of the most 
crushing and decisive. For tHe' shortsighted folly that had 
allowed Denmark (in defiance of" international obligations) to 
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be despoiled in 1864 and Austria to be crushed in 1866, France 
paid heavily in blood and tears, in territory and money. It 
had been duped and deceived in the most clever manner tiU 
the South' German States had been alienated from it. 

The German people had been encouraged to enthusdasm 
in many discreditable ways, notably by a newspaper article 
(writtQii by the faithful Busch under instructions from 
Bismarck) , in which it was asserted that Leopold^ candidature 
for the Spanish throne had been promoted by France for the 
'-purpose of provoking a war against Germany. When Bavaria, 
despite all his efforts, had decided on neutrality, he tricked 
her into casting in her lot with Prussia by a telegram an- 
nouncing, what was not true, that French troops had' already 
invaded German territory, a caicsa foederis thus arising, and 
Bavaria's action determining that of Wiirttemberg also. It 
was by such lying and trickery that the German Empire was 
brought into being by the supreme political trickster of the 
19th century, the lineal descendant in diplomacy of Frederick 
the Great. 

' Whether we regard France or Prussia as responsible for 
the outbreak of hostilities (and there is much to be said on 

' Iboth sides, both being, in fifet, to blame, since France desired 
^ar at the moment and precipitated it, while Prussia had 

' long worked to bring it about at a 'favorafele moment and 
on a good pretext), there can be no question that, after the 
overthrow of the Empire, following on the disaister of Sedan, 
Germany was responsible for its contiriualiiSfel ' Bismarck 
turned the war into one of dismemberment by declaring that 
France must cede Strasburg and Metz. Certaiii members of 
the Democratic party opposed this action in a public meeting 
at Konigsberg, whereupon they were promptly arrested and 
uaprisoned in a fortress. So much feeling was aroused, how- 
ever, by the meting-out of such treatment to these opponents 
of the policy of grab that they were subsequently released. 
Bismarck and the war party had their way ; arid their demands 
pew as the war continued, till, when France was at last re- 
duced to submission, she had to consent to the payment of a 
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^B,T indemnity of five milliards of francs (about two hundred 
millions sterling) and the cession of Alsace and the German 
part of Lorraine. The greed of the German people and their 
lack of generosity to a conquered foe were never more clearly 
shown than in these terms, which are among^ the most out- 
rageous ever imposed by a conquering nation; yet Bismarck 
was wont afterwards to regret that he had not made the terms 
even harsher. He would, indeed, have done so had he not 
been of opinion that he had imposed the very utmost which 
the great neutral European powers would permit. He may 
have miscalculated in that respect, as he certainly did in 
supposing that the indemnity he had imposed would cripple 
France for a generation. Only four years later, when he 
realised how rapidly she was recovering from her wounds, 
Bismarck wished to attack her again, but had to abandon the 
idea because the Tsar Alexander II and Queen Victoria in- 
timated that they could not permit the balance of power to 
be further disturbed. 

Though chronologically out of place, a word or two may 
(he said here on this matter. Bismarck, longing to deal France 
its death-blow, proposed to Kussia to help it in its schemes 
for conquest in the East, if Germany was given a free hand in 
Europe. On 6th May, 1875, however, Blowitz, the Times cor- 
respondent in Paris, made known Germany's intention to send 
an army into France and to demand the cession of Belfort, 
the giving of a pledge for the permanent reduction of the 
army to exceedingly small dimensions, and the payment of 
ten milliards of francs (£400,000,000) in instalments of five 
hundred millions (£20,000,000) per annum, plus five per cent, 
interest (anticipations of payment not being permitted). The 
English Government protested, and Gortschakoff, the Bussian 
•Chancellor, on 10th May assured the French Government that 
the danger had passed, the Tsar having told William and 
Bismarck that no attack on France would be tolerated. There- 
upon Bismarck assumed the pose of an opponent of those 
very powerful Berliners who were still urging him to attack 
France before she became too strong and to permanently 
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cripple her. He was not deterred from doing so by the cir- 
cumstance that these statesmen were merely proposing what 
had been his own scheme. Afterwards he had the audacity to 
declare the entire story an invention, though the facts, as 
stated here, are unquestionable. 

Before the close of the French war, the creation of the- 
Grerman Empire was effected. It was accomplished in a 
characteristically Bi^marckian manner. The great stumbling- 
block was the objection of the King of Bavaria; but the 
Prussian statesman literally bought his consent, and drew up 
a letter, to which the Bavarian monarch appended his signa- 
ture, offering William the imperial crown. William was not 
very keen on accepting the honor, not because he was lacking* 
in the HohenzoUem acquisitiveness, but because he did not 
see much advantage in being at the head of a federation: he 
would have preferred to bring all the independent Oerman 
States under the heel of Prussia, as Hanover and Westphalia 
and Hesse-Nassau had already been brought. In this respect 
he held fast to the old Prussian traditions of absolute mastery; 
and he was not without difficulty persuaded to become merdy 
the Emperor of a federated Germany, even though the federa- 
tion was one dominated by Prussia. 

Just before the Empire came into being Europe was 
startled by the issue of a Kussian note repudiating the treaty^ 
obligations of 1856, by which the Black Sea had been 
neutralised. It did not seem a far-fetched idea to regard this^ 
as the outcome of a secret agreement between Prussia and 
Russia, the consent of the former being the price paid for 
Russia's neutrality during the Franco-Prussian war. How- 
ever, in answer to an inquiry by the British ambassador, Bis- 
marck gave a solemn assurance that he knew nothing whatever 
of the matter and would be ready to accede to a proposal for 
a conference to consider Russia's action. The word of so 
great a personage (and an honest Prussian to boot) could not 
be doubted, especially as his sincerity was evidenced by his 
indignation. He assured Lord Granville that he had been 
taken utterly by surprise and "entirely disapproved the manner 
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were brought to the very brink of war on more than one 
occasion; and, though he never succeeded in quite causing a 
rupture, he did succeed in keeping them on the worst possible 
terms ; and all the time he was podng in London as the friend 
of England and the enemy of Eussia, and in St. Petersburg 
as the friend of Russia and the bitter foe of England. So he 
kept all the powers dancing on strings manipulated by him- 
self ; and not till long after his death, when the game was 
continued by tricksters less expert than himself, did his vic- 
tims see how they were being played with, for the ruin of all 
of them and the sole benefit of Germany. 

So far as England is concerned, a flood of light has been 
thrown upon Bismarck's tortuous policy by the publication 
of the letters of Lord Granville in the "Life" of that states- 
man. These show clearlv to what an extent the Prussian 
trickster played with the English ministry. It shows us the 
deplorably short-sighted and fatuous Granville actually in- 
fluencing Austria in 1870 not to ally herself with France — % 
sacrifice of British interests for the benefit of Prussia for 
which we were repaid by the treacherous "support" which 
Bismarck gave us in Egypt. While the ideal German Chan- 
cellor was persuading Granville to seize it, he was also urging" 
the French colonial party under Jules Ferry to work up a 
violent resistance on the part of France. In 1885, after five 
years' submission to Germany on the part of the British 
Government, occurred the now almost forgotten Pendjeh in- 
cident, which threatened to result in war between England 
and Eussia. Even Granville tired then of the German black- 
mailing methods, and urged the resignation of the Cabinet, 
because he believed Russia's high-handed action to be the 
result of the instigation of Bismarck, and because he recog- 
nised that so long as a Liberal Government was in power 
"one question after another in every quarter of the world will 
be stirred up to the detriment of this country by Prince 
Bismarck." 

It was in that same year that occurred a remarkable 
Anglophobe demonstration in the Reichstag by Bismarck, that 
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unconscionable liar attacking the British (Government in the 
most bitter terms on the ground of Granville's discourtesy in 
not acknowledging the receipt of a German despatch. (The 
idea of accusing the immaculately polite Granville of dis- 
courtesy was rather humorous, especially when the accusation 
was made by a Bismarck!) A letter from Granville give^ 
fresh proof (though none is needed) of the unscrupulous 
blackguardry of the German Chancellor. Granville, after this 
speech, saw the German Ambassador in London, and wrote to 
Gladstone, "I had a talk with Miinster, who was frightened 
out of his wits and went home to consult his archives. He 
found the famous despatch, but a telegram not to act upon it. 
He begged me to keep this secret." And, though it was thus 
so clearly shown that Bismarck knew the despatch had not 
reached the British Foreign Minister, no apology was de- 
manded. The Gladstone Government assuredly did all it 
could to induce any unscrupulous Foreign Government to 
insult and bully it. 

Without seeking to bring about war between Austria and 
Russia, Bismarck most successfully played them off against 
each other. As he reckoned it impossible to choke French 
hopes of revenge, he endeavored to render France innocuous. 
Bccognising no such feeling of animosity on the part of 
Austria, he hoped, by a cunning manipulation of the main 
factors in the Eastern situation, to draw her into an alliance 
that would serve Germany's end without crippling Germany 
in any way, and he also set himself to encourage Austria to 
look for growth and expansion in south-eastern Europe 
instead of in Germany. Thus she would become more and 
more of a Slav power, and her moral influence, still great in 
Southern Germany, would become less and less, while there 
would be to an increasing degree a tendency among her purely 
German provinces towards separation from the Magyar and 
Slav portions of the Empire and union with Germany. His 
game was a deep and clever one, and it fully succeeded. He 
persuaded Austria that it was her destiny to expand in the 
Balkans, and so saved Prussia from her very serious rivalry 
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ih Germany, and turned Austria from her destiny. In 1870, 
when it was urgently necessary for the success of Prussia's 
plans that Austria and Eussia should be muzzled, he sug- 
gested a triple alliance against the revolutionary elements in 
Europe, and eventually the Dreikaiserbund was brought 
about With the fears on which he played Bismarck had no 
particular sympathy; but they were worth maldng use of to 
bind Austria and Russia to the Prussian chariot-wheel. The 
alliance thus brought about came to an end over the Balkan 
question, in which Austria's interests were opposed to Russia's. 

It is interesting to note how Bismarck's attitude varied 
tovs^ards various powers. To France he was brutal and 
domineering, the real Prussian corporal, the man who, as 
Bleichroder said of him, had no consideration for others, 
and squeezed people like lemons. This was because he was 
of opinion that French feelings could not be assuaged by 
pretty compliments and studied adulation. To England 
he was generally frankly contemptuous; but when he had to 
deal with a Beaconsfield he altered his tone and assumed one 
of deference and respect. Gladstone he regarded as a person 
to be walked over roughshod; and he was firmly convinced 
(and who shall say he was unjustified?) that there was nd 
British statesman whom he could not blind with false pro- 
testations. To Austria he assumed that attitude of frank 
friendliness (false, of course) which he knew so well to 
assume, and of which he so often made excellent use. To 
Russia his policy was, as the Kolmscke Zeitung declared, 
"creeping and cringing"; and so the German policy towards 
that country has remained until the year of grace 1909, when, 
taking advantage of the Eastern Empire's weakness, William 
II dared to rattle his sabre in her face and force his will 
upon her. 

Despite all Bismarck's subserviency, the Treaty of 
Berlin, by which Russia was forced to forego most of the 
advantage she had gained in the Turkish war of 1877, turned 
Alexander II against Germany, and he wrote the Emperor 
William several insulting letters. Bismarck then, though 
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against the wishes of his weak and subservient Emperor (who 
was afraid at him and afraid to do without him, and could 
always be btoiight to Bismarck's views by a threat; of resig- 
tion on the part of the Chancellor), patched lip an aUiance 
with Austria, to which four years later (in 1883) Italy 
acceded, and thia."Xriple Alliance" was — ^it is scarcely correct 
to say "is"' insft^d of "was" — still in existence in this current 
year of grace. 

Alexander II was succeeded by Alexander III , who was 
a.Teutophobe; but neyertheless Bismarck succeeded in effect- 
ing with him a treaty that constituted one of the grossest 
breaches of trust of which even Prussia has ever been guilty. 
He. had pledged Germany to support Austria in any war with 
Russia in which the latter might be engaged: now he entered 
secretly ^into what he cynically termed a reinsurance treaty 
with Russia, by which in the event of such a war Germany 
undertook to remain absolutely neutral. If Germany became 
involved iii war with any other power she would, under the 
terms of the treaty of alliance, have called upon Austria for 
military support, whereas Austria would have called upon 
Germany in vain had she been the power to first become 
engaged. The unfairness and the flagrant dishonesty of this 
call for no comment. This reinsurance treaty lasted till 1890, 
the year of Bismarck's fall. The next year Russia entered 
into her alliance with France. 

One of Bismarck's pet tricks was the raising of war 
scares for the purpose of carrying Army Bills through the 
Reichstag. In 1880 such a bill was passed on threats of a 
war with Russia : in 1888 another bill of this character was 
passed on the scoi^ of the completion of the French arma- 
ments and the attitude of Austria and Russia. In 1888, when 
Frederick was oh. the throne, the Prussian sabre was rattled 
loudly for the frightening of France, the present Kaiser, 
then Crown Prince, being head of the war party, and, as 
Hohenlohe tells us, of the opinion that "France must be 
roughly treated." Bismarck was then also threatening 
Russia; and Bleichroder considered these "baitings" of other 
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powers as "a concession to the future Emperor"; for Bis- 
marck did not want war, being satisfied with what Prussia 
had already won, and looking to the consolidation of the 
Empire. It is astonishing how the powers submitted to- 
this continual baiting and bullying by Germany; and it is 
not matter for marvel that in 1889 Huene, the military 
attache in Paris, told Hohenlohe that it was ^the constant 
nagging" of Germany that had exasperated France. 

In 1884 Germany struck her first blow at England^ 
making her first bid for colonial Empire by the annexatioa 
of Angra Pequina in South- Western Africa. The Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony fortunately prevented an attempt to* 
annex Santa Lucia Bay on the East Coai^, but the same 
year Togoland and the Cameroons were seized, and Germany 
was not without difficulty forestalled in the delta of tiie Niger. 
A struggle for Africa ensued; and the next year Germanjr 
annexed the continental portion of Zanzibar and declared a 
protectorate over Witu. She began annexing, also, on a 
large scale in the South Pacific, amongst her seizures beings 
portion of New Guinea, lost to England by the culpable 
negligence or obstinancy of Lord Derby. 

In 1888 William died, at the venerable age of 91. He- 
was a man of most mediocre abilities: tyrannical, stingy (as- 
so many of his predecessors had been), and deeply, and prob- 
ably sincerely, religious, but addicted to the cant so charac- 
teristic of more than one of the Hohenzollerns. His god was 
the Hohenzollern god of Battles, and there was something 
Pharisaical about his condescending show of thanks for tiie 
victories gained by his filibustering Kingdom. His telegrams 
to his Queen during the progress of the French war were thufr 
amusingly parodied in verse that not unfitly represents the* 
Hohenzollern point oT view as regards the Deity : — 

" By will divine, my dear Augusta, 
We've had another awful buster — 
Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below; 
Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.'^ 
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^ad he had tiie poetical talents of his literary grandson and 
•essayed to put his thoughts into English, he would assuredly 
have writen thus. When we consider the question of 
William's religious sincerity, we have to bear in mind the 
fact that, like most of his race, he was a poseur who never 
forgot the fierce light that beats upon a tlu*one. 

William I was honest and frank in his personal relations, 
though his foreign policy was what we have seen it to be. 
It is not much excuse to say that his \\'eakiiess and his fear of 
Sismarck may have been mainly to blame for the treatment 
•of Denmark and Austria, to say nothing of the treatment of 
France, that marked his reign. Let us, however, acquit poor 
•old William of the charge of being the thief of the Danish 
duchies; let us give him the benefit of the doubt, and say 
i;hat Bismarck was the thief, and the HohenzoUern monarch 
the receiver. So, too, in the disgraceful perfidy shown to- 
v^ards Austria in the conclusion with Eussia of the famous 
"re-insurance" treaty, the dishonesty may have been Bis- 
anarck's; but it was the German Emperor who profited by it, 
who consented to it, and who signed it. His weakness would 
liave been regarded as criminal weakness had he been a mere 
plebeian whose weakness had taken the form of the endorse- 
ment of a document which he knew to be fraudulent. But, 
rafter all, was he so very weak? He was ruled by Bismarck, 
it is true, but it was because he was convinced that Bismarck 
was a genius of the first water. There is no proof that he 
-disapproved of Bismarck's gross dishonesty and his utter 
•disregard of truthfulness or honour or good faith in his deal- 
ings with foreign Governments; so in all probability he is to 
l)e regarded as an ordinary HohenzoUern, capable of the 
noblest professions of uprightness and good intent, but, un- 
fortunately, utterly incapable of acting in accordance with 
the high moral sentiments and honourable instincts to which 
he found it so easy to give utterance. 

His son, Frederick, who succeeded him, was, of all the 
HohenzoUerns who have reigned over Prussia, by far the 

oblest and worthiest ; whether, as King or Emperor, he would 
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have retained the nobility of character that marked him out 
as one apart among the rulers of his race can only be a matt^ 
of surmise. He was, as Crown Prince, a just man, liberal 
in his views (at least, by contrast with his father and his 
son and the insufferable Chancellor), less puffed-iip with pride 
than any other contemporary member of the family (yet 
quite proud and ostentatious enough), and most pleasingly 
ready to accord to others the full credit for the deeds of his 
army corps during the Austrian and French wars. Yet he 
has been an object of aversion or contempt for all true Ger- 
mans, because he was guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
marrying an Englishwoman, and because he is suspected of 
having entertained friendly feelings towards the English 
nation, a fault that is assuredly the most serious in the entire 
calendar of sins of which a German can be guilty. He, un- 
fortunately, lived but three months, and was succeeded by 
his son, the present Kaiser. 
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WILLIAM THE MISCHIEVIOUS. 

The reign of William II was for over a quarter of A 
century marked by no war of aggression directed against any 
other European nation; but it was during all that time in 
its very essence a period of preparation for aggression in the 
near future. Bismarck sowed and reaped. That William 11, 
has not sought till now to reap what he has sown has been 
merely a matter of unpropitious circumstance. ^^Ja-his reign, 
Germany has been turned into an armed camp as never be- 
fore, save in the reign of his grandfather ; but also he has set 
himself to create a big navy and to establish a fleet of air- 
ships. Brandenburg has become Prussia; Prussia has ab- 
sorbed almost the whole of Northern Germany, and has ac- 
quired the unquestionable leadership of the new German Em- 
pire it has brought into being; and Germany has won for itself j 
the dominant position in Europe. Still, its appetite having I 
grown with feeding, it is not satisfied : it wishes to crush under / 
its heel the liberties of other European countries, to create/ 
a greater Germany stretching from the Golden Horn to the 
Zuyder Zee, to wrest the mastery of the high seas from the 
weakening grasp of Great Britain, and, by its lordship of 
earth and air and water, to dictate terms to the whole world. 
And so William II , in his mad haste to make Germany the 
greatest of world Powers, piled up burdens upon his people, \ 
who were only too proud to bear their burdens in order ihdtj 
they might have pleasant dreams. 

If, during the period from William's accession to the 
middle of 1914 there were no European wars in which Ger- 
many had a part, her statesmen yet had plenty of diplomatie> \ 
exercise. They had a finger in every pie, and showed that the / 
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old Prussian traditions were still adhered to, whfch is not re- 
markable when we consider that for all practical purposes — 
so far, at any rate, as foreign policy was concerned — Prussia 
was Germany. Nothing was too distant for them to take an 
active interest in ; they meddled in the Spanish- American war, 
the Boer war, and the Russo-Japanese war ; and in every case 
they kept themselves busy for a long period after the term- 
ination of hostilities, explaining away their actions while 
the war was in progress, because in each case they had put 
their money on the wrong horse. The mistake of their policy 
was always that it was too clever by half. When we say this 
of German statesmen we say it of the Kaiser, who has not 
been the figurehead that his grandfather was, but has him- 
self dictated all the foreign policy of his country. The con- 
trast between William I , Frederick, and William II is re- 
markable. The first was an arrogant old numbskull, who 
let Bismarck do everything, and yet tried to convince him- 
self that the entire credit was his; Frederick was a modest 
man, under no illusion as to his lack of genius; and the pre- 
sent Kaiser is not content to leave the work of Government 
to another, but must control everything himself. The dis- 
creditable triumphs and the shocking failures of German 
diplomacy have both been his. Prince von Biilow was merely 
the willing tool of a master workman who has never been 
particular as to the means by which his work has been done. 

William II differs from every one of his predecessors in 
some particulars, and yet has some points of resemblance with 
every one of them, except perhaps his father. He possesses in 
full measure all the recognised Hohenzollern characteristics, 
except miserliness ; and some of them he carries to their limit, 
notably the appropriation of the Almighty as a faithful ally 
of the HohenzoUerns, to be alternately flattered and patron- 
ised, cajoled and utilised. Had he been a Roman Emperor, 
he would have lost his mental balance with contemplation of 
his own divinity, and would have called upon all the worlcl 
to worship him as God. In these days he cannot do that '^ 
but none of the Roman Emperors ever surpassed this Roy^A 
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Barnum in theatricality, in anxiety to avail himself of every 
opportunity to make a dramatic coup^ and to advertise him- 
self to the world as a genius of the first order. It has been 
a constant worry to him that he has not yet won for himself 
the glory of having added to his inheritance in Europe by 
' conquest or by theft, as did Frederick 11. and William I, 
and that he has not had the opportunity to show the world that 
his military genius is no whit inferior to that of the Great 
Elector, or even that of the great Frederick. In the art of \ 
self-advertisement and in the magnificence of his poise of sur- 
passing ability there is no monarch throughout the world who. 
can compare with him; but it is only fair to add that thei 
is none who would if he could. And this brings us, natur- 
ally, to one trait in which he differs, not merely from some 
of his predecessors, but from all of them. As the monarch 
of a great nation, he must, of course, be reckoned a gentle- 
man; and yet, were he. but a commercial traveller (as, with 
shocking irreverence, he has been described more than once), 
or a shopwalker, a journalist or a bookmaker, a member of 
any profession, honorable or dishonorable, or a pursuer of 
any business, reputable or disreputable, he would be charac- ' 
terised^as a most shocking bounder. (It may perhaps be advis- 
able to apologise for the use of a word that is still slang; but 
there is no other in the language that so completely expresses 
the writer's meaning.) Through the courts of Europe the\ 
figure of William has stalked, clattering his sabre and ; 
endeavouring to make his moustaches look more for-; 
midable than Nature intended them to be; and the impres- 
sion he has created is analogous to that made by a man 
who endeavors to advertise himself by walking along Picca- 
dilly or "The Block" with his hands in his pockets, his hat 
on the side of his head, a cigar tilted at such an angle as to 
endanger the lock of hair drooping over his forehead, and a 
general air of desperate bravado called for by nothing in his 
surroundings. That the Kaiser has unfortunately created pre- 
cisely this impression amongst most august personages is a 
fact scarcely to be denied, and occasionally the world is al- 
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lowed to peep at their real feelings in regard to him. One 
of these came when William, in his gushing and ostentatious 
way, sent to the Tsar the inflated and pompous message : "The 
Admiral of the Atlantic greets the Admiral of the Pacific." 
The Tsar's reply, signalled from the mast-head, amounted 
merely to ^'Bon Voyage?'* The Emperor of all the Bussias 
might as well have said aloud : "What a bounder the fellow is !'* 
He did not say it, but the snub he administered leaves little 
doubt as to his opinion of the sender of the vain-glorious 
greeting to which he thus cavalierly replied; and on more 
than one other occasion the Kaiser has been subjected to a 
rebuff at the hands of a brother royalty that would have made 
him feel small had the capacity for feeling small formed 
part of his mental equipment. Fortunately for his peace of 
mind, he has so good a conceit of himself that he cannot 
imagine that his bearing can possibly give offence to anyone 
to whom he strives to make himself agreeable. If one were 
permitted to think of him as a bounder, one might remark 
that it is characteristic of bounders never to understand their 
offengiveness ; but, as it is not permissible so to regarH him, 
one can only direct attention to the near approach of his 
attitude to that of the most insufferable of upstarts. 

There are, unhappily, traits in his character much worse 
than his approximation to the boundeii One of the worst 
of them is a bloody-mindedness that was not put into prac- 
tice in Europe before this year, though it assuredly will be 
now that Germany is engaged in a great European war. It 
was most markedly displayed when the German troops were 
leaving for the East, to take part in the joint expedition 
against Pekin. His instructions to these men are worthy of 
note, especially as the Kaiser takes credit to himself for 
humanity. "No quarter will be given," he said, "no prisoners 
taken. All who fall into your hands shall be at your mercy. 
Just as the Huns a thousand years ago, under the leadership 
of Attila, gained the reputation for sternness in virtue of 
which they still live, so may the name of Germany become 
known in such a way in China that no Chinaman hereafter 
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may dare so much as to look askance at a German." Here 
we see the very heart of the Kaiser. For his ideal he goes 
back nearly 1,500 years — a thousand years, as he says in his 
own loose way — to the times of the infamous savages who 
carried fire and sword, rapine and torture and nameless 
horror through Europe, and holds them up as an example 
to his troops. To him war is an opportunity for the loosen- 
ing of all the bonds of humanity and civilisation, an excuse 
for the perpetration of the most outrageous atrocities; aitd, 
now that France and Belgium have been invaded by German 
troops, those countries may know what to expect. In the 
Chinese war his men carried out his instructions to the letter^ 
so that to this day, in the districts through which they passed, 
the name of German is a synonym for all that is brutal and 
degrading. Old and young, healthy and infirm, sound and 
crippled, men and women — ^none were spared. Babies in arms 
were slain, mothers and daughters were violated, and often 
murdered afterwards, everything was destroyed that could not 
be stolen, and the horrors of bloodshed and rapine are only 
the most nameable of the offences that were committed. As- 
suredly the Kaiser, that most Christian monarch, has much 
to answer for. And yet German writers (in ignorance, let us 
hope, of what was done in China) had the hardihood to ac- 
cuse British troops of inhumanity in South Africa. 

It may well be wondered how a man who is so fond of 

claiming the Deity as a member of the alliance in which the 

Kaiser himself is the predominant partner, and who has said 

that only good Christians can be good soldiers, can have been 

guilty of issuing orders so barbarous that they would have 

heen considered brutal in any twelfth-century commander. 

The explanation is simple: his God is the God of Battles, 

the God of the Old Testament, the God who warred with 

other gods and was wont to order the extermination of the 

men and the male children, the rape of the women, and the 

slaveiy of tlie female children of their worshippers, such a 

god as the ancestors of the Kaiser worshipped when they 

were yet heathens, a god who to humane men to-day must 
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seem a very demon of wickedness; the more modern concep- 
tion of a God of love, a God of mercy, a God whom none 
need be ashamed to worship, is beyond him. He loudly pro- 
claims his Christianity, and doubtless imagines himself a 
Christian ; but the Christian generals with whom he will claim 
comparison (not in talent, but in behaviour), if he ever lead 
his armies in battle, will be, if one may judge by his blood- 
thirsty orders to Waldersee's men, the Alvas and Tillys and 
Montforts, who did in the name of religion thing which 
History would willingly forget. If "only good Christiana 
can be good soldiers," and the soldiery are to act such deeds 
as are recommended to them by this man, one can only pray 
God for deliverance from good Christians. 

His approval of massacre and a class of horror tl^at one 
shudders to name, was shown again in Jerusalem, of all 
places in the world. Following his eternal instinct for pos- 
ing, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy City, to, as it were^ 
bestow his patronage upon the Redeemer; and there, while 
boating his Christianity and his devotion to the Founder of 
the Faith, he, almost in the same breath, paid fulsome com- 
pliments to and assumed friendship for the infamous wretch 
whose hands were red with the blood of thousands of slaugh- 
tered Christians, massacred not for their crimes but for a 
political purpose. Perhaps in his heart William did not ap- 
prove, but feigned an admiration he did not feel, because he 
saw that his country had something to gain from support- 
ing the Ottoman Sultan at a time when all the rest of 
Christendom regarded him with loathing and horror. If we 
grant that, it only means that the head of the German Em- 
pire is prepared to abet any crime against humanity, against 
Christianity, or against civilisation, if he see anything* to 
be gained by it. In this case, by setting himself against the 
rest of Europe, he robbed Christian Europe of the chance of 
putting an end to the atrocities which had disgraced the reign 
of Abdul Hamid, gave that consummate scoundrel another 
decade of tyranny, condemned Turkey, both Mussulman and 
Christian, to pass long years in fear and at the mercy of a set of 
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infamous bloodsuckers, and helped to bring about the whole- 
sale ma^acres at Adana which marked the close of tiiB 
tyrant's reign. It had been to Germany's interest to pre- 
serve the corrupt and bloodthirsty rule of the Sultan, be- 
•cause the Sultan looked upon the Kaiser as his only friend 
among the monarchs of Europe; and, that being so, it mat- 
tered nothing to William what the continuance of that in- 
famous rule meant to the people of Turkey. 

The brutality of the Kaiser has shown itself not only in 
iis instructions to his troops as to their dealings with unfor- 
tunate foreigners or in his support of the blood-stained rule 
of the ex-Sultan of Turkey, but also in certain home affairs, 
though naturally in a less marked way; for, docile as the 
Prussian people may be, they could hardly be expected to 
put up calmly with indiscriminate massacre. Besides, it 
would not be to the interest of his house for him to slaughter 
liis own subjects. Still, one sees the same disposition peeping 
out. It has shown itself most markedly in regard to the 
Poles. These victims of Prussian treachery and rapacity were 
badly treated by Bismarck for two reasons — ^their language 
and their religion, both of which he endeavored to root out. 
For that purpose he caused some 350,000 acres of land to be 
acquired for Prussian Protestants. When William came to 
the throne, he set himself in opposition to all the home policy 
of Bismarck, and, under the good influence of Caprivi, put a 
stop to this land-purchase scheme. For a time the Poles wor- 
shipped him, thinking him a just and fair-minded man; but, 
when in 1894 the Navy Bill was lost in the Eeichstag through 
the abstention of the Polish members, he soon began to show 
that, not justice and humanity, but mere expediency had 
been the basis of his action. He first showed the cloven hoof 
in a speech at Thorn, in which he said the Poles would not 
have his favor unless and until they showed themselves his 
subjects unconditionally. At the same time Count von 
Biilow was appointed Chancellor, and there at once began 
against the unfortunate Poles a campaign to which Bis- 
marck's had been but child's play. The Polish language was 
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forbidden to be taught or even to be used in the schools; and 
orders were issued that religious instruction was not to be 
given in Polish even in cases where the children knew no 
other language. In other words, they were to be deprived 
of their religious instruction in order that the German 
Empire might be strengthened, or, to be more correct, for the 
still baser reason that the German Emperor might be avenged 
on the Polish people for the refusal of their Parliamentary 
representatives to gratify his vanity by acceding to all his 
wishes without hesitation or question. The Government's in- 
structions (for which the Kaiser is to be held directly respon- 
sible) were carried out with characteristic Prussian brutality 
by the German schoolmasters, boys and even young girls 
being thrashed by these petty tyrants till blood was drawn. 
Mothers who sought to rescue tlieir children from this 
ignominy and cruelty were subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment; and in one notorious case a child of ten years and 
another of eleven were prosecuted for conspiracy against the 
welfare of the state and for the awful crime of lese-majestS 
(in the eyes of the Kaiser, the most serious charge which can 
be brought against any German subject), because they had 
refused to receive pictures representing their Sovereign. The 
crime against humanity and civilisation involved in the 
prosecution of these two children was committed in the year 
of gi*ace 1901! And even now the people of other parts of 
Germany do not seem to realise the discredit reflected on 
them by the adoption of these truly Prussian methods for 
the taming of the Poles. Germans outside of Prussia dis- 
approved, it is true ; but they never went beyond disapproval, 
and either have not understood, or, understanding, have not 
cared to what an extent the hatred of all Germans by tha 
Polish people has been accentuated by this employment by" 
the HohenzoUern of methods notoriously Prussian. But, 
though Germans, to their eternal disgrace, sat quiet through, 
a state of affairs that reflected so seriously on their humanity 
at the very time when their mouths were, full of hypocrisies 
and lies in regard to the conduct of the British troops ii^ 
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South Africa, so much fuss was made in Austria (where 
the Poles are a power to be reckoned with) that Count von 
Biilow had to decree that corporal punishment should no 
longer be inflicted in religious instruction. This acknowledg- 
ment that such methods had previously been employed in in- 
struction of that character is so utter a condemnation of the 
Prussian system that it is unnecessary to say any more on the 
subject here. 

Enough has been said to show that the inhumanity of 
the Kaiser is not directed only against the foes of the German 
people or the foes of those whom he thinks it necessary or 
advisable to placate. It may, however, be worth while to 
mention the kindred matter of the tyrannous treatment of the 
tank and file of the German army by the non-commissioned 
officers. There has of late been some attempt to lessen this; 
but it is not many years ago since the commander of the sixth 
ai*my corps, with its headquarters at Breslau, was called 
upon to resign because he attempted to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of his men in barracks, to lessen the tyranny of the 
non-coms., and to insure the Polish privates not being made 
the subjects of especial cruelty. The chief crime of this 
commander, who bore the name of Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
familiar to readers of histories of the Thirty Years' War, 
Was doubtless his attempt to set Poles and Germans on the 
one level, as if Germans were not superior to any other 
people living and entitled to treat all others as dogs ! It will 
be surprising if in the great war now being waged there are 
not dozens of German officers and scores of non-commissioned 
officers shot in the back by their own men. 

The Kaiser's vanity is personal, family, racial, and 
national, and colossal in every form in which it manifests 
itself. So intense is his egoism that he is an object of 
ridicule to all the princes of the Empire, who in this way 
J^pay the unbounded contempt with which he treats them. 
His vanity is not tempered by enough of the instincts of a 
gentleman to make him refrain from impressing upon them 
a sense of their inferiority to his high mightiness. His pride 
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of family was shown when, during an official visit to Wiirt- 
temberg, he babbled of that country as having produced 
during the middle ages ^^the most noble princes to be found 
in German history," adding, lest there should be any doubt 
as to his meaning, ^^I particularly recall the fact that the land 
of Swabia was the cradle of my own dynasty." It is to be 
feared that the land of Swabia is not so proud of the fact afr 
the German Emperor would expect it to be. His racial and 
national pride has shown itself in his assertion that the 
German people are the salt of the earth, and in his comical 
assurance to the crew of the HohenzoUem, in June, 1901,. 
"Ye, oh Germans, are the chosen people. The Lord hath 
said unto me: ^Go thou, choose men, and fight against the 
Amalekites!'" It is thus evident that the Germans have 
taken the place of the Jews in the divine favor. It is to be 
hoped that the change will prove to be for the better; and 
that they will not think it necessary to treat their foes as 
the children of Israel treated the Amalekites. This astound- 
ing assurance was given by the imperial Jack-of-all-trades 
(posing both as an active divine and as a prospective 
butcher of men) in a sermon which he delivered in his 
capacity as imperial chaplain to his imperial self. His 
megalomania would be amusing if it were not dangerous and 
somewhat pitiable. One scarcely finds the antics of the 
inmates of an asylum laughable, nor is so total a lack of the 
sense of proportion, indicating as it does a species of mental 
ill-health, a fit subject for ridicule. This excessive vanity 
is worthy of remark, because it may afford an explanation of 
the vagaries of a mind that can contemplate with satisfaction 
such horrors as those for which the Kaiser was directly re- 
sponsible in China, in Turkey, and in Prussian Poland* 
Perhaps, after all, much may be forgiven him. 

But, however gigantic his opinion of himself, however 
well he merits the pseudonym of "Balmy Bill," which certain 
irreverent Englishmen have given him, he is not to be re- 
garded as lacking in business capacity. That he is the first- 
class business man that he is so often represented to be is 
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simply not true; but he is capable to the extremest degree of 
the low cunning that so often characterises men possessing 
his mental outfit. He has a full measure of the duplicity 
and love of trickery which have rendered the rulers of Prussia 
— ^Hohenzollems and Bismarck alike — ^notorious in the his- 
tory of Europe. It is not for nothing that the god of his 
idolatry is the most tricky and unscrupulous blackguard who 
has occupied any European throne during the past couple of 
hundred years. To William II Frederick the Great seems 
to have been not only a man of genius, as he undoubtedly 
was, but also a good and noble character, which he certainly 
was not, according to any other than Prussian standards. 
If a man may be judged by his gods, we may conclude that 
the Kaiser, the worshipper of the God who ordered the 
annihilation of the Amalekites, and the adorer of Frederick 
II , is a bloodthirsty brute and a political trickster who cares 
nothing for honor or truth, and sticks at nothing to gain his 
«nds. The man who tells his people, "I am your Emperor 
by the impenetrable decree of God" (a special decree, no doubt), 
and asserts that in God alone is the foundation of his Empire 
{speech at Aix-la-Chapelle, June^ 1902)^ does not hesitate 
to build on that foundation a house of chicanery and deceit. It 
is unfortunate that, with all his eternal babble of righteous- 
ness and holiness, he does not show some moral sense or act 
with an uprightness that would be pleasing to a God of truth 
and to men of honor. How little his foreign policy has been 
directed by considerations of good faith and honesty should 
be obvious to anyone who considers it in its entirety. That 
policy is best regarded in relation to the various countries 
with which it is connected. First, then, let us consider it in 
relation to Bussia. 

The keynote of the policy of Germany to the Empire of 
Hie Tsar has been abasement. Belaboring all weak countries 
with the corporal's stick which should be the emblem of 
Prussian rule, and alternately cajoling and threatening the 
bigger ones, to Bussia Germany has consistently pursued a 
policy of truckle — ^that is to say, up to the year 1909. The 
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prostration, of the Kaiser and his Ministers before the Tsar 
and his Government was thoroughly recognised in Germany, 
and was bitterly resented — a fact which helps to accoimt for 
the great glee manifested by the German nation (but not 
reflected in their Press), when the Kaiser, so to speak, wavod 
his sword in the Tsar's face and bade him knuckle under to 
Austria in the matter of the Bosno-Servian trouble in the 
Balkans. "Germany shook her fist, so," said a German to the 
present writer, illustrating the word by a gesture, "and, pouf ! 
Russia fell to the ground." The delight thus expressed was 
universal, not only because the subserviency of the Berlin 
Government to St. Petersburg was resented as unworthy of 
the German nation, but because also that nation entertained 
a deep hatred of the Russian race. The Berlin Government 
might profess to love the Russian Government, but the two 
peoples hated (and, one need hardly say, still hate) one 
another like poison. The very rarity of the assertion of Ger- 
many's strength against this particular power made the in- 
cident all the more pleasing to Germans throughout the 
world. Why, then, has the German Government, so notorious 
for its blustering, bullying attitude towards other countries, 
so rarely been anything but abject in its dealings with Russia? 
There is no difficulty in answering. It is the price it has had 
to pay for the crimes that Frederick II and Frederick 
William II committed against the Polish nation, and also 
for the cruelty with which William I (through his master, 
Bismarck) and William II (through his servant, Billow) 
have seen fit to treat that unfortunate people. 

The ancient kingdom of Poland, as we have seen, has 
been split up amongst three great powers, Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria, For the series of crimes that ended in the loss 
of its last vestige of independence Poles have always held 
Prussia and its Hohenzollern monarchs mainly responsible, 
because* the instigation to the partition was theirs and theii 
rapacity was greater than Tjras the rapacity^ of their fellow- 
thieves, while it was on their part accompanied by a treachery 
that was ten times as wicked as the greed they displayed. The 
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special hatred thus engendered for the Prussian nation might 
have passed away long ago had the Polish people brought 
under Prussian rule been treated more humanely than those 
subjected to the rule of the Habsburgs or to the rule of the 
Romanovs. Of the three governments, however, the Austrian 
has been the only one to treat its Polish subjects fairly and 
liberally. Galicia, the Polish province, has been granted a 
Diet of its own, a special minister, its own police, and the 
use of the Polish language. The result is that the Austrian 
Poles are amongst the strongest supports of the Habsburg 
monarchy, and disloyalty to the empire of which Galicia 
forms a portion is practically non-existent. Russia started 
well, treating the conquered people with a degree of leniencj' ; 
but after the revolt of 1848 the Government began to act 
with terrible severity, and after the further revolution of 
1863 humanity was thrown to the winds, the Polish language 
was forbidden, the Roman Catholic religion, to which the 
people belong, was tabooed. Government offices were closed 
to them, and they were ruled with a rod of iron. Russia, in 
fact, was driven by the Polish insurrections (this is not said 
in exculpation of its conduct) to attempt the denationalisation 
of the Poles, and, once embarked on a policy of repression 
and oppression, went to quite brutal lengths. Prussia, how- 
ever, has adopted a similar policy (carried out with scarcely 
less brutality) without any such provocation; and so to-day 
we see the Polish people in Russia ready to work with the 
Kussian Government, if it will only treat them with ordinary 
fairness, while the same people in Prussia look upon their 
German masters with a fierce and bitter hatred. They regard 
Bussia as having hit them back with brutal violence, while 
Prussia they look upon as an unprovoked aggressor; and the 
feeling is not to be wondered at. But also they are strongly 
of the opinion (and they have abundant reason for enter- 
taining it) that the highhandedness of Russian officials and 
the refusal of the Russian Government to concede to Poland 
a measure of self-government are directly due to German 
instigation. So far as Poland is concerned, almost all the 
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Germans of the Baltic Provinces are reactionary ; and in this 
they are only following the lead given them by the Prussian 
Government, which conceives it to be to its interest to keep 
the Kussian Poles discontented, so that Russia may have a 
full share of the hatred of the Polish people for their oppres- 
sors. Were Russia to give Poland a measure of liberty, 
Russian and Pole would fraternise to an even greater extent 
than they have done already, and the loyalty which the 
Russian Poles showed to their Government during the very 
trying times that Government passed through after the war 
with Japan would become something more than the matter of 
expediency it probably was, while the power of the Prussian 
Poles to resist oppression would be greatly intensified. The 
Poles are probably right in supposing that, were not Prussia 
always on hand to play the part of agerU provocateur which 
Germany has so long filled in the international politics of 
the world, the Russian Government would win the sympathy 
and the loyalty of its Polish subjects. 

Something has already been said in regard to the 
tyrannous treatment of the Prussian Poles by William II and 
his myrmidons and the efforts to settle Germans in Posen; 
but a few words may be added here. The cruelty began in 
the reign of William I in 1884-5, when all Poles not Prussian 
subjects were expelled to the number of very nearly 35,000. 
Most of these went to Austria, but many to America. They 
were not charged with pauperism or with insubordination, 
or indeed with anything but the crime of not being Prussian 
subjects. Many of them were comparatively well-to-do, and 
by their expulsion lost all the savings they had accumulated 
in workmen's mutual benefit societies. The only excuse the 
Home Minister could give in attempting to defend such action 
was that Prussia could not permit the presence of non- 
Prussian Danes in Schleswig-Holstein, Poles in Polish 
Prussia, or French in Alsace-Lorraine, and that the Poles 
had been increasing too rapidly! In continuation of this 
policy, between 1886 and 1902 the Prussian I)iet voted sums 
.equal to £22,500,000 sterling for the planting of German settle- 
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ments on Polish soil, with the object of ousting the Poles. 
This money has all been expended; the Poles, working together 
deverly and patriotically, sent up the price of land to a figure 
at which the German landlords preferred to sell, and there 
were always Polish buyers. The incoming German settlers and. 
the Poles who sold to them were rigidly boycotted, and practi- 
cally all that the Government achieved was an addi- 
tion of 88 per cent, to the State Debt. This scheme having 
proved a failure, Billow introduced into the Prussian Diet and^ 
carried through it a Bill for the compulsory expropriation 
of Polish landowners. This measure has not yet been put 
into operation, owing doubtless to the opposition to it shown 
by the Poles of Galicia, who form no insignificant portion of 
the Austrian body politic. It also met with the execration of 
all liberal-minded and civilised nationalities, and even in the 
non-Prussian parts of Germany was condemned; but the 
world's opinion mattered not a row of pins to the divine 
HohenzoUern, who, at the opening of the Diet in January, 
1907, bestowed his blessing on his Government's proposals by 
declaring the Germanization of the Polish provinces to be 
the historic mission of Prussia. 

Here, then, is the explanation of Germany's subservience 
to Bussia : it is not for the sake of Germany, but for the sake 
of Prussia alone. In this, as in so many other matters, the 
interests of the Empire have been subordinated to what are 
believed to be the interests of the Kaiser's own kingdom. 
Prussia has well known that Bussia had only to grant to her 
part of Poland such autonomy as Galicia possesses, in order 
to stand in a strong position with a sword pointed straight 
at the very heart of Prussia. Bussian statesmen have not yet 
had the wit to see it, or, seeing it, have lacked the courage, 
the patriotism, or the honesty to take the steps necessary to 
strengthen so greatly the position of their country on the 
German frontier; and it has been the constant aim of German 
diplomatists to keep them blind or to make it worth their 
while not to act as wisdom directs. Hence it is that articles in 
the servile German Press have been written almost as much for 
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Eussian as for German consumption, and that those papers 
have till lately recognised no limit to their toadying to the 
dominion of the Tsar. 

There is no need to detail all the examples of kow-tow 
which the German Government has offered in its relations 
to Russia during the reigns of King Bismarck and the Em- 
peror William II; but a word or two must be said in regard 
to those relations so far as the Far Eastern question is con- 
cerned; and this brings us also to a consideration of the 
Kaiser's attitude in regard to Japan. During the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894 he bestowed upon the Japanese a com- 
pliment which in his eyes was the greatest that could be paid 
them, when he described them as "the Prussians of the Far 
East." Nevertheless the admiration he expressed for them 
did not prevent him from joining with the Governments of 
France and Russia to rob the Japanese of the fruits of their 
victory, and deprive them of the strategical positions in the 
Liao-Tung peninsula which they had obtained from China by 
the treaty of peace. The versatile turncoat who ruled Ger- 
many distinguished himself by the publication of a cartoon 
based on the "yellow peril" idea, in which the Archangel 
Michael was shown calling on France and Russia to resist the 
progress of Japan, his object being to divert Russia's atten- 
tion to the Far East, so as to relieve Germany of the pressure 
on her eastern frontier, just as he had always advised the Tsar 
against reforms, so as to keep Russia imsettled internally, 
and against concessions to the Poles, because of the effect 
upon the Prussian Poles. His advice, like Frederick II's, is 
never given in the interest of the recipient, but always in his 
own. In 1897 Germany proposed to Russia a campaign of 
brigandage against China, and seized Kiao-Chau, an action 
which Russia followed by cynically taking possession of the 
very territory from which she had helped to expel Japan. 
In 1900 William proposed further thefts; but this time the 
Tsar did not reply, because he considered that the Kaiser 
had acted with despicable meanness and treachery on the 
former occasion. Precisely what had occurred is unknown, 
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httt the truth seems to be that William, having broached the 
lubject in a casual way to the Tsar, and obtained a species 
cf offhand concurrence, treated this as a solemn pledge* 
TlThat is certain is that he did his best to involve England 
aid Russia in war by leading England to believe that it was 
at Russia's instigation that he had made the annexation. In 
lOM, when the Russo-Japanese war broke out, he saw an 
opportunity to get into Russia's good graces once more, and 
exploited once again the "yellow peril" cry which he had 
been the first European statesman to raise. He took the 
Russian side most ostentatiously, publicly gave their cause his^ 
highly valuable blessing, and in private talked of the 
Japanese in the most insulting way, always taking care to 
mention at the same time that they were in alliance with 
England, and that this country would suffer for its wicked- 
ness in allying itself to a heathen power. The first Russian 
defeats did not make him doubt the ultimate outcome of the 
war, and he offered Russia a pledge of immunity from attack 
on her western frontier if she cared to dismantle her fortresses 
in tha,t quarter and to send all her troops to the Far East. 
Russia was not to be beguiled in this way into putting herself 
in the power of her unscrupulous neighbour; but William 
still went on doing his utmost to win Russian favor by 
arresting and surrendering to the Russian authorities all 
deserters who crossed the frontier into German territory and 
by arranging for the coaling of Russian warships in Kiao- 
Chau. When it became exceedingly doubtful if Russia 
would ever recover the ground she had^ lost, he kept urging 
a continuance of the war, impressing upon the Tsar that he 
was the champion of Christianity, doubtless in the hope of 
seeing his powerful eastern neighbour definitely crippled, and 
seems to have promised military assistance in the event of 
war with England resulting from the herring-fleet outrage 
— a promise which there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose he would have kept. But by this time he had ceased 
to talk of the Japanese as "those yellow devils," or "the 
yellow monkeys"; and it may be that he had already 
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begun to express to the Mikado his desire for the sue* 
cess of the arms of ''The Prussians of the Far East,'' 
even while he was goading on Nicholas to wage a war 
of annihilation against them. (It is not, perhaps, wortb 
while to ask whether he thought "the Prussians of the Far 
East" and "yellow monkeys of Japan" merely two different 
ways of e2cpressing a single idea.) Anyway, so soon as the 
war was over he hastened to congratulate the Japanese on 
their success, and has ever since treated them with the utmost 
deference. The hypocrisy of the man is amazing; but it is also 
amazing how he can expect any nation to be taken in by it 
in such circumstances. The Japanese are not fools; nor are 
the Russians, though they have often been made so. They 
may be tricked once, or twenty, or a hundred times, but there 
was bound to come a time when no German deceit, no Prussian 
chicanery, would prevail against them. That time has come 
now. 

To Eussia the Kaiser has been the typical German 
waiter, deferential, but always on the look-out for gain: to- 
the western powers he has been the waiting Prussian, equally 
insulting in his flatteries and his threats, and always on the 
look-out for the fitting opportunity to strike a fatal blow* 
From 1874 up to the time of the Kaiser's accession, France 
was the enemy, the power to be reduced to impotence whenever 
the chance occurred; but then it was realised that, owing ta 
the increase in Germany's population and the lack of increase 
in France's, that country was no longer to be feared; and so 
German ambitions widened, and England became the enemy. 
Hence it has always been against England that the Kaiser 
has endeavored to form coalitions when he has not sought to 
form them against the United States or against the Far 
Eastern nations. The three objects of his violent hatred are 
England, the United States, and Japan; and it is worthy of 
note that, with the exception of Russia, of which he has till 
lately lived in fear, there is no coimtry which he has more 
flattered and been more obsequious to than these three. Even 
in the early 'nineties he was working up feeling against Eng- 
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land in European capitals, yet in 1895 he proposed to England 
1 formal alliance, which he might have been trusted to keep 
m faithfully as Bismarck kept his Austrian obligations. For 
the next 15 or 16 years Germany carried on an underhand 
•campaign against England in every important capital through- 
out the world. It could not be called diplomatic warfare any 
more than one would dignify by the name of warrior the bravo 
who lurks in a dark alley, to stab the unheeding passer-by. 
One of the principal duties of every German embassy was to 
-SOW discord between the coimtry to which it was accredited 
And England, and to implant the deepest distru^ of English 
policy and good faith. How long Germany's treacherous 
attempts to harm England have been carried on it is difficult 
to say; but it is scarcely too much to date them back to the 
'seventies, though it was only in the 'nineties, under the 
Postering care of the present Kaiser, that they became 
systematic, unremitting, and universal. England did not 
know or did not heed till 1896, when William made the great 
^blunder which turned the United Kingdom from an unsus- 
pecting victim into a suspicious enemy, returning hate for 
liate, and hating the more because it had allowed itself so long 
to be beguiled with false professions of friendship. 

To begin at the beginning, we have to go back to the 
•quarrel between William and Bismarck. Probably a quarrel 
was inevitable in any case, for Bismarck was an overbearing, 
•offensive, ill-bred personage, contemptuous of everyone's 
ability but his own, while the Kaiser was a bumptious upsftart, 
•equally positive that the Deity intended him to be the greatest 
diplomatic, military, political, naval, literary, artistic, musical, 
^nd universal genius that the world had ever known. The 
two could not both rule, and neither could submit. The 
Kaiser may be held to have shown ingratitude to the old 
man who had created the Empire over which Destiny 
had called him to reign; but what else could he do? He 
<50uld not be expected to go on ^bmitting to the rudeness of 
A dictatorial old boor. Yet he, no more than Bismarck, comes 
out of the affair with credit. He went about the overthrow 
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of the great man in a dirty, underhand way, on which some 
light is thrown by Hans Blum, in his "Reminiscences of 
Prince Bismarck." Once he had been got rid of, Bismarck 
did his best to put himself in the wrong by giving a display 
of childish petulance, by craving the Empress Frederick^ 
whom he had so deeply wronged and scandalously abused, to 
intercede for him with the Kaiser (an action which shows 
almost better than anything else in his career what an utterly 
despicable creature the great man was), by revealing a num- 
ber of State secrets, and by doing his utmost to undermine 
the policy of his imperial master, whereas, had he had the 
sense and the manliness to preserve a dignified silence that 
would have been a constant rebuke to the young man who had 
thrown him aside, he would have had the world with him. 
But this is beside the question, which is concerned with the 
grounds for the parting of the Kaiser and the Creator of the 
Empire he reigned over. If the divorce was due to incom- 
patability of temper, in what did it show itself? Unquestion- 
ably in the desire of both to rule, and more particularly, as 
Bismarck was careful to inform the world, in the differences 
between his idea of the lines along which the foreign policy 
of the Empire should be conducted and the idea which pre- 
dominated in the fertile, if ill-balanced, brain of the Kaiser. 
Bismarck's policy had been, since 1870, a policy of peace (for 
his own country), save when in 1875 he sought to bring on a 
war with France, to clip the wings of that rapidly-recuperat- 
ing power. He was quite ready to egg other nations on to 
war with one another; but not in cases where Germany was 
likely to be involved. He had gained for Prussia practically 
all he had set out to achieve for her, and he wished the 
country to be at peace for half a century, to permit of the 
consolidation of the Empire. Other and mightier ambitions 
he was content to leave to the distant future. Not so William, 
who was anxious to make for himself as great a name as 
Bismarck had made for his grandfather. Thus early he had 
marked out his course for the conversion of Germany into a 
great naval and maritime power, and had determined that, in 
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order to achieve that end, the overthrow of Great Britain was 
essential. Bismarck was no lover of this country : indeed, he 
hated it with the fanatical hatred that has since become 
characteristic of nine-tenths of the German people, high and 
low; but he was not willing to pursue a course that would 
inevitably lead to a breach. His policy had been to keep 
Great Britain and France at enmity with one another, and 
isolated from the rest of the world, Germany, under his tute- 
lage, refraining from entering on an alliance with either, yet 
avoiding a breach with either; whereas William, in pur- 
suance of his designs against Great Britain's naval supremacy, 
wished to establish a friendship with France, realising that 
Germany was, as yet, too weak at sea to have any chance 
against the Island Empire, and that the French navy was 
the strongest in the world, with the exception of the British. 
For a decade from his dismissal of Bismarck he relied upon 
coalitions against Great Britain for the accomplishment of 
his aims ; but in the succeeding period he has shown feverish 
haste in the building of a fleet that was to make him indepen- 
dent of alliances. 

There were, of course, other grounds for quarrel between 
the servant who had been a master and the master who was 
expected to be a servant. On the subject of legislation on 
labor matters they hopelessly differed, Bismarck pretending 
to give way to the Kaiser, but secretly working to thwart all 
his schemes; while in the field of foreign policy the diverse 
attitudes of the two men towards Hussia and Austria had 
even more to do with their separation than the differences in 
regard to the Kaiser's anti-English policy, which was not of 
pressing consequence at the moment. It does not, however, 
greatly matter what reason weighed the most. Caprivi, who 
succeeded Bismarck as Chancellor and was that rara avis in 
Prussian statesmanship, a thoroughly honest and straightfor- 
ward man, would not follow up Bismarck's "reinsurance" 
policy in regard to Eussia and Austria ; but he believed, with 
Bismarck, that Germany should strengthen her position m 
Europe, eschew foreign adventure, avoid war, and do nothing 
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that would bring her into conflict with England. This did 
not coincide with the Kaiser's ideas of a great naval future 
for Germany, and in October 1894 Caprivi followed Bis- 
marck. 

What opened the eyes of the British people (though, un- 
fortunately, many of the eyes were promptly closed again, 
following the custom of the race not to look at disagreeable 
things) as to the Kaiser's feelings and intentions towards this 
country was his famous telegram to Kriiger on the occa- 
-sion of the Jamieson raid. The South African Eepublic had 
no foreign relations with the German Empire or with any 
other power, these matters being, by treaty, vested in the 
Oovernment of Great Britain, yet the Kaiser wired to the 
President of the Republic : "You have my hearty congratula- 
tions on having, with the aid of your own people, established 
peace once more, and protected the independence of your 
•country against attacks from abroad, without the assistance 
of friendly powers, in the face of the armed bands who in- 
vaded your land." Any continental government similarly 
•circumstanced would at once have demanded an explanation 
of a message which said, in effect: "If you had required aid, 
it would have been forthcoming"; but the English Govern- 
ment, with its wonted weakness, took no notice. The press 
and public did, however ; and thereupon the Kaiser explained 
away his action as "a regrettable mistake," due to mere im- 
pulse; and so it has been accepted by a large proportion of 
the English people. But, so far from being an act of impulse, - 
it was a deliberate act of policy, done after consultation with — 
the Chancellor (Prince Hohenlohe) and the Foreign Minister 
(Baron Marschall von Biebergtein). The latter declared the in- 
dependence of the Transvaal to be a German concern, and pro— 
posed the landing of marines at Delagoa Bay, on the pretexts 
-of protecting the German Consulate in Pretoria. More signi- 
ficant still was a speech delivered in December, 1900, by 
Count Von Biilow (then Chancellor) in the Reichstag, when. 
Tie said of the message : "Its reception obviated all possibility 
•of a doubt that, in the event of a conflict with England in 
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Africa, we should have had to rely solely upon our own 
strength." This should be plain enough to any who do not 
wish to avoid seeing the truth: the message was directed 
nominally to Kriiger, but really to the nations of Europe, to 
ascertain the possibilities of a coalition against England. Had 
mot Hohenlohe persuaded the Kaiser to alter the original 
draft, war between England and Germany would almost 
assuredly have followed, although, of course, one has to reckon 
with the almost limitless capacity for putting up with German 
insults which England displayed for the twenty-five or thirty 
years preceding the close of the Boer War. Hohenlohe often 
afterwards expressed his disapproval of the Kaiser's message, 
not out of any friendliness to England, but because he recog- 
nised that, by so quickly showing his hand, William had really 
destroyed his chance of engineering the desired alliance against 
the mistress of the seas. France and Russia, indeed, were 
both approached; but France refused, and Russia did not 
jump at the chance, as the Kaiser had hoped. It may be 
added that, only the year before, William had, tried to induce 
England to join the Triple Alliance, and that in April, 1897, 
he again attempted to bring about an anti-English coalition, 
on the ground of the attitude of Great Britain to the South 
African Republic, and dropped the matter only on the warn- 
ing assemblage of a British fleet in Delagoa Bay. 

The year 1898 was quite a busy one for the energetic 
Kaiser, who had not allowed his ardour to be damped by his 
failure hitherto to deal England a fatal blow. To embroil 
it with the United States, in connection with the Spanish- 
American War, was one great object: another was to bring 
France and England to blows in the matter of the Egyptian 
hinterland. How nearly this game succeeded in the Fashoda 
affair is still unpleasantly remembered. Whether, as has been 
asserted, the Kaiser suggested to the French Government the 
action which caused the trouble is not yet definitely known, 
though perhaps the information may be forthcoming now that 
France and Germany are at war ; but it is certain that during 
all that period he was kowtowing to the French, and treating 
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them with the utmost deference and consideration. It has 
been stated also very positively that he sought to cover up his 
indiscretion in regard to the Kriiger telegram of 1896 by 
^fuggesting to the British Government that the time had 
arrived for the resumption of a forward policy in the Soudan; 
but, whether or not his policy was so Machiavellian (or, let 
us say, so Frederician) as to endeavor to bring about the 
collision that occurred at Fashoda, there can be no doubt 
whatever that, once the trouble had arisen, the German Press, 
which, it is well to remember, expresses in regard to foreign 
affairs only the wishes of the Kaiser and his ministers, did its 
utmost to egg France and England on to war. But, even 
if the purblind people who believe HohenzoUern assurances 
may be permitted to brush aside as unofficial all these signi- 
jBicant press utterances, they are still faced with one fact that 
renders the duplicity and the criminality of the German 
Government undeniable. The English Government was given 
the warmest assurances of the moral support of Germany, and 
believed them, and showed itself ready to forgive William his 
action in regard to the Transvaal, in consideration qf the 
friendliness displayed in this serious crisis. But, unfortun- 
ately for the Kaiser and his reputation as a man of honor, xm- 
fortunately for the German Government and its reputation 
for trustworthiness, it has since been shown, in the publication 
of the memoirs of the late President Faure, that, while Eng- 
land was being encouraged to resist France, France was being 
encouraged to throw down the gaxmtlet to England,; that, 
while England was being assured of Germany's friendship 
and moral support, France was being given precisely similar 
assurances. Two things saved the two western nations from 
the wicked machinations of the modern Machiavel. One was 
the realisation by the French that the exceeding anxiety of 
the Kaiser for an embroilment between France and England 
could only be for Germany's benefit, and not, despite all his 
professions, for France's; the other was the accession of M. 
Delcass^ to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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In 1899 the Boer War broke out, and the Kaiser was in 
his element, as the situation afforded the very finest oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his talent as a mischief-maker. The 
result of all his efforts was to render permanent the breach 
between his own nation and the English. Had he, after the 
affair of 1896, pursued a consistent, straightforward, honor- 
able, and friendly policy towards England, that matter would 
have been forgotten and forgiven as an act of impulse, which 
it was not His treachery in the Fashoda affair was not 
known to the general public, and probably was utterly un- 
known to the Government; and so England, which had not 
yet learned to look upon Germany as an enemy, while expect- 
ing Russia (the traditional enemy) and France (another 
traditional enemy, and one suffering from the severe mortifi- 
cation of the failure of the Fashoda move) to take advantage 
of her diflSculties, had not the least suspicion that Germany 
would be anything but neutral, and anticipated that her atti- 
tude would be distinctly friendly. How splendidly France 
and Russia falsified our fears and how deplorably Germany 
proved herself unworthy of our trust are matters of history. 

No other people, not even Great Britain's own traitors, 
made such desperate efforts to blacken the good fame of the 
coimtry during the progress of the war as did the Germans. 
From the Press poured forth a stream of vilification of the 
British Queen and the British people that, in vileness and 
unscrupulousness, were unmatched in even the gutter-rags of 
Paris. Is some pro-Teuton heard to say: "Ah! But the 
papers did not represent the feelings of the German people"? 
He need not say that to anyone who lived in Germany at 
that time, when to be English was to be subjected to insult 
and coarse denunciation. But can the German Government 
be held responsible? On that matter there is no room for 
doubt whatever. In the first place, ministers were largely 
responsible, by their public utterances, for arousing the ani* 
mosity displayed, and, having aroused it, took good care to 
keep it at high pressure. Secondly, the German Government 
did nothing whatever to stem the torrent of slander and ill- 
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nature. The fact that the Queen of England was the 
Kaiser's grancimother did not shield her from the vile denun- 
ciations of the German reptile press, even after her death, 
although she had been a staunch friend to Germany, and had 
often, in Germany's interests, thwarted the sound policy of 
Palmerston. The Austrian Government promptly stopped 
Viennese attempts to rival these coarse brutalities; but the 
German Government was blind and deaf to the insults to tne 
Kaiser's grandmother, though such attacks on other European 
monarchs have never been permitted in Germany during the 
present Kaiser's reign. "But one must not blame the Kaiser 
for the negligence of his Government"? Pshaw! The 
Kaiser was his own Government. Prince von Biilow and the 
rest of them were but his humble instruments. If Queen 
Victoria was vilified and, the English people slandered during 
the Boer War by the German Press, it was certainly with the 
full sanction of the Grerman Government, and the German 
Government was the Kaiser, and no one else. 

William, it is true, expressed his disapproval of this 
campaign of lies and foulness; but where? and how? In 
England, and privately, yes ; but publicly, in his own country, 
never. Was this because he had not the courage or the manli- 
ness or the decency to defend his grandmother's character 
against the assaults of his own servile scribes? It needed 
no courage, for, outside the Vorwdrts (the organ of the social 
democratic party), there is scarcely a newspaper in Germany 
which dares run counter to Government inspiration in regard 
to foreign affairs. He did not fear to put his foot down ; but 
he did not choose to do so, because the inflaming of the 
German people against England suited his purpose — ^a purpose 
to which even his royal grandmother's esteem might be sacri- 
ficed. Without allowing the press such latitude, the Kaiser 
would never have got the navy his heart longed for. Hence 
the publicists in the Press, the clergy in .their pulpits, the 
professors in their lecture-halls, Parliamentarians at political 
meetings, ministers in the Eeichstag, the public anywhere and 
•everywhere, but preferably where English people were within 
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hearing, poured forth abuse on the head of England'^ Queen 
when one-hundredth part of it directed against the Kaiser 
himself, or against the Tsar, to whom every Hohenzollem 
has till recently been ready to bow and scrape, would have 
brought down on the head of the offender the utmost rigor of 
the law. No professor in such circumstances but would have- 
lost his professorship, no paper but would have been confis- 
cated, no private person but would have been sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment; but to befoul England and the name 
of England's Queen were privileged actions, as every German 
promptly recognised. England submitted to it, as no other 
country would have done; and it was because it was known 
that she would submit that she was subjected to such insults. 
But, if the British Government permitted these things to be 
sanctioned by the Kaiser, the British people noted and re- 
sented bitterly the German attitude. The unsympathetic 
feeling of the German people would have been forgiven 
(though, owing to British blindness and stupidity, it had not 
been foreseen), and the criticism of the management of the 
war was taken in good part; but the slanders on our troops^ 
the lying accusations against English humanity, and the libela 
on England's dead Queen, were not and could not be forgiven^ 
l>ecause the nation had not lost its self-respect. 

So much, then, for the campaign of slander, of which the 
Kaiser, poor man, so strongly disapproved when he was in 
England ; but what of the foreign policy of the Government 
^hich permitted it? That is not so easily told, because it 
was not open, like the other, but was underhand, and alwajrs 
pretending to be that which it was not. Compared with it, 
iihe popular torrent of abuse and lies was clear an(^ honest and 
straightforward. In the autumn of 1899, at the outbreak of 
t;he war, William visited England. Before doing so, he de- 
livered himself of a speech in Hamburg, in which he deplored 
Tiis lack of a strong fleet, and hinted that, had he been so 
>)lessed, he would have intervened. At Windsor he explained 
«tway his utterance as meaning that he would use his fleet to 
;i)revent any interference by France and Russia, and asserted 
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that he was anxious to form an alliance with the Governments 
of the United States and England. Joseph Chamberlain actu- 
ally believed him, and foreshadowed some such new combina- 
tion of powers ; but the idea was promptly and in a most oflFen- 
sive manner repudiated by the Kaiser, who treated it as a Brit- 
ish suggestion, and hastened to give to Eussia the denials and 
explanations of which he is always so profuse, and which some 
unlearning English statesmen are still so ready to accept in 
good faith. 

So far from wishing any alliance with England, William 
was most busily engaged in another attempt to form an anti- 
English alliance. Mouraviev, the Bussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was easily won over; but the pacific Tsar 
Would not hear of a proposal which he rightly looked upon 
as a crime, and M. Delcasse, who, so long as he was in power 
in France, was a perpetual stumbling-block to Germany, was 
quite unwilling that the traditional enemy of his country 
should exploit it for the increase of German power. William, 
rendered cautious by his miserable failure in 1896, went to 
work most diplomatically, pointing out to the French am- 
bassador in Berlin the advisability of co-operation against 
England, but seeking to get France to make the suggestion. 
This Frederician cxmning saved him from a rebuff, and put 
him in a position, if the need should ever arise, to say that 
France was the party to propose this great crime against 
civilisation. But M. Delcasse was too clever for the tricky 
but shallow Kaiser. He saw the weakness of the Imperial 
attitude, and simply failed to understand the overtures made 
to him ; and so William was thwarted once again. That fact, 
however, did not prevent the Kaiser, with the unblushing 
effrontery that has always been characteristic of Prussian 
diplomacy, from posing later as the friend of England, who 
on that occasion had saved her from a hostile coalition, pro- 
posed by France and Russia. It is the same old Prussia that 
burst on the astonished gaze of Europe in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and it still plays with relish the games 
that the great Frederick played. Prussia has become Germany 
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now, and, unfortunately, Germany has become Prussian, even 
in its quite unique moral sense. So long as Germany ;s 
ruled by Prussian ideas it is useless to look for honesty or 
truth or loyalty from German statesmen. 

Having failed once more in his nefarious schemes to 
destroy the British Empire, William still found plenty of 
scope for that mischief which some divine poet (was it not the 
ever-memorable Dr. Watts?) tells us Satan finds for idle hands 
to do, though, whatever may be his faults, he cannot be 
accused of idleness, especially when there is trouble to be 
created. He set himself to urge Russia to advance into 
Central Asia, hoping thus to bring her into conflict with Eng- 
land; but Nicholas, to speak in the vernacular, "wasn't having 
any." The National Zeitung, the organ especially favored 
by Coimt von Biilow for the furtherance of his aims, tried 
bard to bring about Russian interference in South Africa, 
and other papers followed suit. A press bureau was estab- 
lished in America, the object of which was to create bad 
blood between England and the United States, to inspire 
Americans with hatred of England, and to flood it with lies 
in regard to the Boer War. And while all this was going on, 
William had the audacity to advise this country as to the 
best means of conducting its war against the Boers. Of this 
most extraordinary instance of the HohenzoUern capacity for 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds the 
English people knew nothing till the Kaiser himself told 
them only a few years ago. It is doubtful if it would not 
be more to the Kaiser's credit if we could think that this 
advice had never been given — that he had merely "imagined" 
it. The choice is between a belief in his duplicity and a 
belief in his capacity for a terminological inexactitude equal 
to any with which the name of Mr. Winston Churchill is 
indissolubly connected. 

Early in 1900 William the Versatile, in a message to 
The Daily Express, declared that his one desire was to main- 
tain the warmest friendship between England and Germany, 
wid that between the two nations no essential cause of dififer- 
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ence existed. Very pretty words, very pretty 1 but contra- 
dieted, unfortunately, by almost every act of William's foreiga 
policy. It soon, however, became evident that the Boer cause 
was lost, and then William's good will towards England became 
noticeable in open acts (concerning the acts that were not 
performed for British inspection it is best not to inquire too- 
closely) as well as in words. Thus, when in 1901 Kriiger 
sought an audience with the great man, the audience was 
refused, because Kriiger was a beaten man. If William's idea 
was that the English would be pleased by his conduct, he 
was mistaken: they only looked upon him as a traitor to- 
the poor old man whom he had buoyed up with false hopea 
and urged to take all the risks, in order that Germany might 
benefit without taking any. France, on the contrary, re- 
ceived Kriiger well, though it did not encourage him; and 
Englishmen thought none the worse of France for it. The 
conduct of the two Governments was indeed markedly differ- 
ent. The French had given Kriiger good wishes when he 
played his big stake, but no promise of help: when he was 
down, it greeted him with respect, and sought to soften his. 
fall. The German Government, on the other hand, had 
egged him on to the fulfilment of his ambition, and had led 
him to expect help, but, when he had failed, turned its back 
on him, and bade its flunkeys shut the door in his face. No- 
HohenzoUern has ever had any pity for the misfortunes of 
others, shown any sympathy for weakness, or hesitated to 
abandon a friend in distress. 

It was in pursuance of the same policy, and actuated by 
the same deplorable instinct, that the Kaiser, after intimating 
his readiness to receive the Boer generals on their projected 
visit to Berlin, climbed down when he found that the Englisb 
people were passionately opposed to his action. He then asked 
the Boers to allow themselves to be presented by the English 
ambassador in Berlin. They of course refused; and so 
William escaped (without honor) from an awkward position. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that as soon as the war 
was over the German press began, at ofiicial instigation, to 
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"write -appreciatively of the conduct of the English troops, 
<5oncern]ng which they had previously exhausted their vitu- 
perative vocabulary. Then, too, the Government began to 
play its expected game of assuring England of its good will 
"during the struggle that was past, and trying to persuade the 
Balfour Government that it was only German pressure that 
had prevented French intervention in South Africa and a 
Russian advance on India! Followed an invitation to Mr. 
Brodrick, Lord Roberts, and General Kelly-Kenny to attend 
the German manoeuvres, and the invitation was accepted, 
though it would have been more dignified of the British 
■Government to have declined to be repres^ited on the oc- 
<5asion, in view of the insults to which England and the 
English army had been subjected, and especially in view of 
the Chancellor's outrageous assertion that a comparison of 
the German and English armies would be an insult to the 
former, because it would misrepresent "the heroic character 
:and moral basis'' of the German struggle for national unity. 
The conduct of the Kaiser in regard to England after the 
Boer war was on a par with his conduct to America after the 
Spanish war and Japan after the Russian war. La each case 
lie had put his money on the losing horse ; and in each case, so 
:soon as he realised his mistake, he began to lavish on the 
winner every possible proof of his affection and good will. 
As, without the least foundation in fact, he had posed towards 
the United States after the war as having saved the Unioi^ 
from a hostile European coalition which England would have 
succeeded in forming but for the opposition of Germany to 
so wicked a scheme, so to England he now represented himself 
as the Island Empire's protecting angel. His attitude de- 
■ceived no one in America and only a few soft "statesmen" 
in England. 

The Kaiser's next opportunity for doing an injury to 
<jreat Britain seemed to him to arise when the Russo-Japanese 
war broke out. The idea was carefully instilled into the 
Russian mind that England had egged on Japan to a defiance 
of Russia ; and it is not too much to suppose that it was Hohen- 
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zoUem suggestions of British treachery that made the 
ridiculous Rojestvensky so nervous in the North Sea, so 
apprehensive of an attack by British-sheltered Japanese torpedo- 
boats, that he began shelling a British herring-fleet. A German 
trawler had previously been fired on without a word of protest 
on the part of that German Press which had inveighed bitterly 
against a much slighter interference with German shipping 
during the Boer war, the nationality of the offenders making 
all the diflference. But, though they ignored the "attack** 
on the Sonntag, they were most vociferous in treating the 
attack on the herring-fleet as an act to which Britain had to 
reply by an instant declaration of war. While Germany thus 
tried to stir up war, France did its utmost to secure a peaceful 
i?ettlement of the matter, and fortunately succeeded. William 
urged the Tsar to firmly resist British demands for satisfaction, 
and ordered the mobilisation of the German fleet, a step which 
he hastened to repudiate when he learnt that the British 
ships were collecting in the home waters. This plot failed, as 
so many other of the schemes of the sjroh-mischief-maker had 
done. 

His next attempt to disturb the peace of Europe occ urred 
very soon afterwards. In April, 1904, the entente between 
England and France had been signed in London. William 
was furious, the more so because he had always in his superior 
way maintained that the two western powers could never 
come together; but for the time being he had to dissemble 
his dissatisfaction, because, with that marvellous faculty for 
miscalculation which has always characterised him, he was 
absolutely convinced that Russia would come out on top in 
the Japanese war, and therefore feared to make any attack 
on France, lest Germany should be subjected to unfriendly 
pressure from Russia on its Eastern frontier. The Anglo- 
French and Franco-Spanish agreements regarding Morocco 
were both communicated by M. DelcassS to the German 
authorities before publication. Count von Biilow said in the 
Reichstag that these agreements in no way impaired German 
interests, and France was assured of Germany^s favorable atti- 
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tude ; yet, so soon as it became evident that Kn^ia had "bitten^ 
oflF more than she could chew" in the Far East, the German 
Press, always susceptible to hints from the Foreign OflBce, 
suddenly' discovered that German interests in Morocco (vast, 
though imperceptible, interests) were seriously threatened, 
and that Germany had been treated with great discourtesy in 
being given no formal notification of the conclusion of the 
agreements. All this was preliminary to an Imperial visit 
to Tangier, during which the Sultan of Morocco was urged 
to reject all the French proposals for reform. This was followed 
by a carefully engineered campaign directed against M. Del- 
casse, who was particularly obnoxious to William as the creator, 
with Lord Lansdowne, of the entente, and as one who had 
several times foiled Germany's schemes for setting England 
and France by the ears. The German Press attacks on the 
French statesman became extremely violent, and France was 
threatened with the corporal's stick, which has always been, 
next to sheer lying and trickery, the chief weapon in the 
hands of Germany ever since the conduct of her foreign 
affairs became vested in Prussia. William was following, less 
cleverly, in the footsteps of the unspeakable Bismarck, who, 
in 1887, seeing the efforts of the Goblet Ministry to bring 
about an agreement with England, had thwarted them by 
bringing France and Germany to the brink of war by the 
arrest and imprisonment of a French police commissioner, 
who was visiting Germany on official business at the invitation 
of the German police. On that occasion an order had been 
given for the mobilisation of German troops ; and this trouble, 
so deliberately raised, was only allowed to pass away when it 
had had the effect of breaking off the negotiations between 
France and England. It may be doubted if there ever was in 
the world's history a more brilliantly unscrupulous manager 
of foreign affairs than the domineering scoundrel who ruled 
Prussia with a rod of iron from 1862 to 1890. 

William in this matter imitated Bismarck's overbearing 
bluster, but, as usual, lacking his genius, achieved only a 
temporary success, and strengthened the very entente which 
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he had set out to destroy. Bismarck, farseeing, had prevented 
it from coming into being: William, too engrossed in con- 
templation of his own genius to see what was going on around 
him, was taken by surprise when the two powers came to an 
understanding, and then set himself with feverish energy 
to break it up. Not only did he work through "the reptile 
press" of his country (Bismarck's own phrase for his willing 
and subservient tools of the Fourth Estate) and pay a provo- 
cative visit to Tangier, but also he began making, in various 
parts of Germany, speeches in which he scarcely veiled his 
threats of war. These speeches were addressed ostensibly to 
his own subjects, but in reality to his neighbours beyond 
the frontier. He worked also through agents in Paris and 
the German embassies in all the capitals of Europe. These 
all began giving vent to most alarming views as to the situa- 
tion, asserting that M. Deloasse had sought to isolate Germany 
(Oh, Prussia, Prussia! is there absolutely no variety in your 
methods?), and that the Kaiser was so alarmed thereby that 
he was seriously contemplating the advisability of attacking 
France. Thus, while, in Paris, German agents were influencing 
a venal section of the Press to denounce M. Delcass^'s diplo- 
matic aims and methods, fear was instilled into the hearts 
of the peace-loving French people by the imanimity with 
which correspondents in foreign capitals spoke of the danger 
of the situation the French Foreign Minister had created. 
It was* all a game of bluff, which M. Delcass6 saw through, 
but which was too much for the nerves of his chief, M. 
Rouvier. What happened we know from the French Yellow 
Book (which shows how fairly and frankly Delcasse had 
behaved to Germany), and from the more recently issued 
^'De la paix de Francfort a la Conference d'Algeciras" of M^ 
Andre Mevil (which also gives details of various overture!^ 
made by Germany to France for a coalition hostile to Great> 
Britain). William demanded a conference for the settlements 
of the Moroccan question; but the French Government re-^ 
ceived from Great Britain promises of support against th^ 
menaces of Germany, and this was sufficient for M. Delcaas^^ 
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It was not, however, sufficient for M. Rouvier, who said that 
he had been definitely informed by the German Govemmeot 
that, if he did not give way, war would come, and, imbue<T 
with this idea, forced M. Delcasse to resign. But, if the 
Foreign Minister was thus made the victim of the fear inspired 
by the threats? of the big European bully, he had scarcely gone 
before M. Eouvier began to realise his mistake. Five days 
later, the German Ambassador in Paris (Prince Radolin) 
wa^ hectoring the French Premier as if no weak concefision 
had ever been made. The surest way to reap ignominy and 
shame is to show fear of a blatant bully such as Germany 
has become under Hohenzollem (or Prussian) management. 

William's object in this contemptible piece of business 
was to break up the Anglo-French entente and to force the 
French lamb into an alliance with tlie German wolf. He knew 
the anxiety of the French people to avoid war, and he knew 
also the powerlessness of Russia; and, being cursed with 
Frederick II's inability to conceive of loyalty or goo/l faith 
on the part of anyone, he thought he had only to rattle the 
sabre to cause England and France to fall apart. Not having 
achieved this hoped-for result, he would in all probability 
have moved his troops on France had not Lord Lansdowne, 
the British Foreign Minister, given him distinctly to under- 
stand that England in such circumstances would not stand 
aside. Indeed, as France's sole offence was that she had made 
friends with England, England could not, without making 
herself contemptible in the eyes of Europe, have refrained 
from helping her had she been attacked; but William had 
never imagined that there was any depth of ignominy to 
which British statesmen would not be ready to sink. 

There are a few other features of this business worthy of 
remembrance. Throughout the crisis, German statesmen and 
pressmen poured forth a flood of such falsehoods as have be- 
come habitual to them, declaring that England was at the bot- 
tom of the whole trouble and was seeking to provoke France to 
declare war on Germany — ^poor, innocent Germany! Of all 
the perverters of facts who thus sought to hide the guilt of 
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their own Government and transfer it to another, the chief was 
the notorious Dr. Schiemann, the direct mouthpiece of the 
Kaiser. This individual, who in his lucubrations in the Press 
sticks at nothing and twists all circumstances to suit the con- 
venience of himself, his country, and his patron (as is but 
natural in one who is both a German and a Professor of His- 
tory) , announced that, in the event of a war between England 
and Germany, France would not be allowed to be neutral, but 
would have to fight on the side of Germany. If she declined 
to do so, her territory would be invaded by German troops, and 
it was from her that restitution would be obtained for whatever 
losses might be inflicted on Germany by England at sea. This 
braggadocio utterance circulated throughout Germany as re- 
presenting the very ideas of the vehement Kaiser, and it was 
never officially repudiated. It was the same garrulous but 
inspired Bobadil-ParoUes who gave the show away by in- 
forming the world at large that Morocco had only been an 
excuse. '*What we all want in Germany," he said, with de- 
licious candor, "is an understanding or rapprochement with 
France," and, as if this was not plain enough, he added that 
France must choose between Germany and England in the event 
of a war. 

The Kaiser showed his delight at the overthrow of M. 
Delcasse by at once making Biilow a Prince ; and this, f aot and 
the enlightening babbling of the silly Schiemann opened the 
eyes of France, with the result that, though M. Delcasse had 
gone, his policy remained, and the entente with England was 
made firmer than ever. Hence William's wonderful effort 
ended in dire failure. It only remains to add, while on this 
subject, that more recently the Kaiser has made another at- 
tempt to drive a wedge between England and France on the 
Moroccan question, and again sought to intimidate France; 
but this time he had a stronger man than M. Rouvier to deal 
with, and, realising in good time that failure was before him, 
he beat a hasty retreat. The success with which M. Clemen- 
oeau met his threats is the strongest condemnation of the weak- 
ness shown by M. Rouvier in 1905. European statesmen ought 
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by this time to have learnt that when Berlin threatens most it 
means business least; that when it is contemplating an attack 
it does the reverse of threaten, seeking rather to lull its in- 
tended victim into a sense of security so that it may be unready 
to offer any adequate resistance. German threats are almost 
always bluflf: it is the HohenzoUem endearments that are most 
to be dreaded. When, however, threats are met by meek sub- 
mission, then the Prussian bully is tempted to action ; and, but 
for Great Britain's strong attitude, action might have followed 
on the decision of the Rouvier Ministry to bow to the will of the 
Kaiser. 

If there be any quality about German diplomacy which 
demands respect, it is its persistence ; the great Busybody may 
have been disappointed in the outcome of his intrigues against 
the entente, but he did not cease his efforts. These have pro- 
ceeded unintermitt«ntly ; but, fortunately, the ability shown 
has not been equal to the spleen, the cunning has alwiays been 
of the sort that over-reaches itself, and the world is, though 
very slowly, beginning to know and understand all the Ger- 
man tricks, which fortunately do not vary from generation to 
generation, so that the student of the methods of the Great 
Elector and the blackguardly Frederick may understand every 
move of their august representative in the Berlin of to-day. 
Thus, having failed to detach France from Great Britain, the 
Kaiser has made many attempts to detach Great Britain from 
France, his great protestations of friendship for England and 
his ostentatious patronage of attempts to establish a revival of 
good feeling between this country and Germany being part of 
a game whose end was French distrust of English good faith. 
In this he has been most ably seconded by certain English news- 
papers and a few English statesmen (or, to be more accurate, 
members of the British Parliament), but he has invariably 
failed ; and then he has let loose the vials of his wrath and en- 
couraged the strongest animosity against England on the part 
of his people. He complains that England has rejected his 
friendly overtures, quite ignoring the fact that it is because Eng- 
land has seen through his motives that she has done so. Had 
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lie coiUjed mouthing frieudliness aud begun to aot it, thingBF 
might have been different. The EngUsh judge their friends^ 
by actions, not by speeches; between friends protestations of 
friendship are not necessary. The Englishrnan always distrusts- 
volubility in tendering amity; and, when such an offer corner 
from one who has at every opportunity done him a bad turn,, 
he is convinced that the proffer of friendship is only a piece 
of elaborate hypocrisy. He is right. 

The measure of the Kaiser's insincerity is shown by his- 
deliberate poisoning of the mind of the German people against 
the English for purely political reasons. The movement in thi& 
direction was start-ed by Bismarck, who, like the Prussian 
Junker he was, hated British Liberal institutions, and wished 
to prevent any spread to Germany of the pernicious political 
ideas in vogue in the British Isles. At that time, as the 
Kolnische Zeitung informs us, "It was a national duty to create 
an anti-English feeling." Bismarck's methods have been fol- 
lowed without scruple, and also without wisdom. How the 
Press was allowed, and even instigated, to abuse England during 
the I^OQV War has alreadv been mentioned: but one other in- 
stance of this de^^lorably wicked game may be referred to. In 
1904 King Edward professed his readiness to visit his nephew 
in Berlin ; but the latter requested that the meeting might take 
place in Kiel instead. The King consented ; and the informa- 
tion was then given to the German people, through its trusted 
Press, that King Edward had insulted the Kaiser by refusing to 
go to Berlin. Statements to this effect appeared in semi-official 
organs; and it was only two years afterwards, when they had 
served their purpose of increasing the popular hatred of Eng- 
land and helping on the work of navy-building, that a denial 
of the story was vouchsafed to the public, and the truth was 
told. 

It is, after all, in the matter of the construction of a navy 
that the Kaiser has most clearly shown his true sentiments to- 
wards England. If the idea of shattering the power of the 
British Empire by destroying its sea supremacy be not original 
to him (he got it, in fact, from Frederick the Great), he must 
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be entitled to the full credit for determining to put it to the test. 
He hastened to induce the British Government and the people 
to accept all sorts of silly and inadequate reasons for his navy- 
building. It was directed against France (though a war with 
that coimtry would be decided on land) ; it was directed against 
Russia (whose navy was a negligible quantity) ; it was directed 
against Japan (an explanation funny enough to make an angel, 
or even a professional humorist, laugh) ; it wa,s directed against 
the United States (though the ships were not constructed with a 
<5oal-carrying capacity that would enable them to cross the 
Atlantic) ; it was needed for keeping open over-sea trade routes 
on which Germany was not dependent; it was intended for the 
-defence of harbors already absolutely impregnable; it was in- 
tended for the backing (at an exceedingly heavy cost) of 
German traders; its object was the protection of the almost 
valueless German colonies; it was to serve no purpose but the 
protection of German shipping in the event of war with any 
power other than Great Britain (one might as well spend 20s. 
in advertising the loss of sixpence) ; and its purpose was only 
to knit more closely together the German people, because the 
navy is national, while the armies are only federal. But only 
fools believe all or even any of his explcmations, because, save 
the last, every one of them is hopelessly absurd, and because 
all, not even excepting the last, are altogether inadequate. The 
Kaiser's mind may be seen rather in his gush over himself as 
''The Admiral of the Atlantic," and in his various statements: 
'''Our future lies on the water," "That trident ought to be in our 
hands," and "No decision can be taken in distant lands or be- 
yond the ocean without Germany and the German Emperor." 
And he has frequently expressed his wonder that the British 
public would not accept his assurances, which he must him- 
self know to have been of a. quite inestimable value 1 It is 
only the prejudiced or the credulous who can believe that in 
his feverish activity to create a fleet, he has been actuated by 
any other motives than his intense ambition and his lifelong 
hatred of Great Britain, often hidden, but occasionally revealed. 
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His first efforts to obtain a navy were not succjessfnl ; but 
in 1898 the German Navy League came into being, and from 
that time forward the Navy was something to be reckoned with. 
The next year, a week after the outbreak of war between 
England and the Boer Republics, the Kaiser made a speech in 
which he said: "We are in bitter need of a strong German 
Navy. If the increases demanded by me in the early years 
of my reign with urgent entreaties and warnings had not been 
refused, how diflferently we should now be able to promote our 
flourishing commerce and our over-sea interests." Soon after- 
wards, in January, 1900, the first great Naval Bill passed the 
Reichstag, one of the reasons given being that "the great sea 
power Germany is preparing to challenge is not in a position 
to concentrate all its forces against us." It is not to be for- 
gotten that the Bill was passed on a flood of Anglophobia. The 
work of the Navy League during the year comprised in the 
showing of the League's own Year-book the free distribution 
of over seven million books and pamphlets, an expenditure 
of £50,000 on Anti-British propaganda, and the delivering of 
3,000 lectures, almost all of which were directed towards the 
increasing of the hatred already felt by the German people 
for Great Britain. But to ascertain against whom the Naval 
Bill was directed it is not necessary to look further than the 
preamble to that measure, which stated that the object was to 
give Germany a fleet of such strength that "even for the 
mightiest naval power" a war with her would "involve such 
risks as to jeopardise its supremacy"; and the speech of the 
Chancellor in introducing the Bill was in the same vein. 

A fresh Anglophobe outburst (the Anglophobia is constant 
but the activity varies) in 1905 led to the introduction of a 
still more ambitious programme in 1906; but the Bill had no 
sooner passed the Reichstag than the Navy League started a 
fresh campaign for an acceleration of the programme, and this 
led, with the help of a skilfully created panic (the German 
public being led to fear a sudden invasion by England), to the 
passing of a Supplementary Bill in 1908. 
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Soon afterwards, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Asqui/th, 
stated in the House of Commons that the German Government 
had given "a most distinct declaration that it is not their in- 
tention to accelerate their programme," and professed to be- 
lieve that he regarded the declaration as of value. But every 
such assurance as Germany has given to England has always 
been falsified by the event. Professions of friendship to Eng- 
land have almost invariably been used to cover actions inimical 
to it. Thus, when William was enjoying Queen Vic- 
toria's hospitality in the year 1899 and assuring her of his 
sympathy with the United Kingdom in its struggle with the 
Boers, preparations were being made (assuredly not without 
his knowledge) for the campaign that eventuated in the doub- 
ling of the German Navy ; the famous letter which he wrote to 
Lord Tweedmouth was followed immediately by the loan that 
permitted of the tremendously increased capacity of Krupp's 
in the work of shipbuilding; and the still more famous 
*'Telegraph" interview, in which the Kaiser dwelt at length 
upon the many good turns he had done to England, was fol- 
lowed by the laying down of four Dreadnoughts in excess of 
the number provided for in the official programme, concern- 
ing which assurances had been given to Great Britain. No; 
German assurances may be interesting for the light they throw 
upon German ideas of honesty and morality, but they are only 
to be accepted as a matter of courtesy; for he who pins his 
faith to them will certainly be deceived. From Germany as- 
surances are useless ; nothing less than a definite pledge need be 
considered; and all Hohenzollern history shows that such ti 
pledge is to be heeded just so long as its sanctity can be enforced 
by those to whom it is given. This is more than can be said 
in Parliament, more than the Press cares to say; but there is 
no diplomatist in Europe but knows it to be true. 

England's hospitality was often grossly abused by the 
Kaiser, who utilised his visits for the advancement of decidedly 
anti-English schemes when British mouths were closed by 
politeness. In this connection it may be remembered how 
in 1865 Moltke and Roon, while guests of the Austrian Em- 
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peror, took advantage of the opportunity to study the terrain of 
the war their country's government had already decided on^ 
and to rectify the Prussian maps accordingly; or how in 1867, 
when King William, Bismarck, and Moltke were guests of 
Napoleon in Paris and were received with the utmost hospi- 
tality, the chance was taken by Moltke to study the best means 
of attacking the French capital. England was slow to learn 
how her hospitality was abused; she was slow to grasp the 
valuelessness of German assurances. For the past quarter of a 
century there has been no country but England that has re- 
ceived assurances from that source without an expressive wink 
or a shrug of the shoulders. It was not easy for England to 
understand that for Germany to give an assurance as to her 
intention to pursue a certain line of conduct was the best pos- 
sible proof that she did not intend to pursue it. This may seem 
a hard thing to say, but every diplomatist who is not directly 
interested in maintaining the reverse will acknowledge its 
truth. This applies not only to the statements made from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, but also to the statements made by the Ger- 
man Press, for it must never be forgotten that an integral 
part of the German Foreign Office is the Press Bureau, and 
that on foreign affairs there is scarcely a newspaper in Gter- 
many which says other than what it is told to say by one or 
other of the heads of the Government. While the greatest 
fleet ever known was being constructed, German papers and re- 
views were full of articles telling foreign countries that it could 
never be of any weight in international politics and that it was 
intended purely for purposes of defence. Now and then the 
truth leaked out, and occasioniEtlly we had some writer franker 
than his fellows urging the abandonment of the "ostrich policy" 
of pretending that the navy was not aimed against England; 
but *a contribution of that sort never received editorial endorse- 
ment. We have, fortunately, already unlearned the fallacy 
taught by Gladstone that England has no concern with the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, the maintenance of which a succession 
of infinitely greater statesmen than he rightly regarded as the 
keystone of British policy. Even if England maintain her 
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command of the sea, she is not thereby rendered independent 
♦of Continental polities. 

Of the Kaiser's attitude to the United States not much 
:need be said. The American Union is, next to England, and 
perhaps Japan, the chief object of his hatred ; but it is also one 
-of the countries to which he has been most ready to go on his 
knees. During the Spanish-American War he let his filings 
he seen, and did his best to form a European coalition against 
America with a view to the annihilation of the Monroe doc- 
trine; and, doubtless as a result of instructions from head- 
Kjuarters, the Admiral in command of the German Fleet in the 
Far East made himself as objectionable as he could to the 
American Fleet in that quarter. At Manila the two fleets 
nearly came to warfare, and the Germans even instituted in- 
quiries as to the attitude of the English in the event of an out- 
break of hostilities. Admiral Dewey refused to allow himself 
to be bluflfed, and the despatch to the East of a first-class 
American battleship taught the Germans the inadvisability of 
-committing themselves too deeply, more especially as the Kaiser 
had by this time become convinced that Spain was bound to go 
under; but things went far enough for Dewey to have to fire 
at a German launch, and for Admiral Diedrich to be compelled 
to apologise for his conduct. Then the versatile William has- 
tened to kiss the foot that had kicked him; but, however he 
may have dissembled, he neither forgot nor forgave. At Pre- 
sident Faure's funeral in 1899 his ambassador (speaking, we 
may be sure, not without inspiration) said: "There is another 
country (besides England) against which the Continental 
Powers should come to an understanding. . . . This is the 
United States, whose pretensions and riches are becoming a 
-danger for us all." (But, after all, Germany is the only country 
whose riches are not a danger — to Germany). 

A couple of years later the Kaiser made a determined 
efl'ort to capture the American mind by lies. There is no 
need to mince matters; the plan pursued was characteristically 
impudent and false. Dr. von HoUeben, the ambassador in 
Washington, spread the report that Enjojland (which was still 
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engaged in the Boer War) had tried to engineer European 
negotiations against the States In the Spanish War, and that 
Germany had prevented it. The lie fell fiat, Americans treat- 
ing it much as the English authorities treated William's still 
more audacious falsehood when he told them that, though he 
was inducing his people to build a navy against England, it was 
really intended for use against Russia and in the Far East — 
surely one of the most consummate pieces of audacity of which 
even HohenzoUern annals will have to tell when the full story 
of the past quarter of a century comes to be told. 

/ In 1902 William thought he saw an admirable opportunity 

in the Venezuela trouble to create bad blood between England 
and the United States, and very nearly succeeded. The con- 
duct of his Government during the whole of the negotiations 
in regaM to Venezuela was a model of chicanery and untruth- 
fulness. He has long hankered after South America, in which 
he sees a corner of the world which would in itself oflfer no great 
opposition to (Jerman aggression ; but the Monroe doctrine pre- 
sents a serious stumbling-block, which is the main cause of 
William's hatred and fear of the United States. Hence he 
wishes to get a comparatively insignificant footing in the South 
American continent, after which he would be content to wait 
till a favourable opportunity arose to make this footing an 
excuse for serious acquisitions. In pursuance of this plan, he 
offered the Venezuelan Government payment in full of all 
claims of German subjects against that country, the cancella- 
tion of all obligations to Germany, a cash payment to Presi- 
dent Castro himself, and help in the suppression of revolutionary 
movements, on condition that the occupation of Margarita as a 
naval station by Germany was agreed to. Castro seriously con- 
sidered the proposition, but the attitude of the United States 
prevented him from accepting it. The American Government 
was annoyed; so the German ambassador in Washington has- 
tened to placate it by assurances from the Kaiser himself that 
he recognised the Monroe doctrine in all its bearings, was pre- 
pared to uphold the right of the United Stat-es to control 
political aflFairs in South America, and had no intention what- 
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ever of establishing a naval station thereabouts. It takes a 
HohenzoUern to lie like this to one who knows how far re- 
moved from the truth his assertions are. 

Reviewing the Kaiser's relations with the United States, 
one finds that he has met with a whole series of merited re- 
buffs, despite the way in which he has humbled himself to 
win the good graces of the American people. Most galling of 
all his experiences in this quarter was the ridicule thrown upon 
his presentation of a statue of the great Frederick. The 
American nation saw the humor of the gift to a free people 
of a presentment of an absolutist of the deepest dye; William, 
who has not an atom of humor in his disposition, saw nothing 
ridiculous in it. (Humbly and respectfully it may be sug- 
gested to him that the advisability of making a gift of a statue 
of Bismarck to the people of France should have been taken 
into serious consideration. No people has more sense of humoi 
than the French; and anything which would have made the 
country rock with laughter from one end to the other would 
certainly have distracted the people's attentions from more 
urgent matters; and Germany might have been able to snatch 
some advantage while France was not looking). But, though 
the American Government has seen through and resisted the 
blandishments of the Kaiser, individual Americans have been as 
easy victims for him as have Englishmen whom he has set 
himself to win. A monarch who is willing to resort to flattery 
and cajolery can always win the enthusiastic admiration of tuft- 
hunters and snobs. A certain section of both English and 
American people is peculiarly subject to such influences; and 
William is the very last monarch in the world to hesitate to 
lower himself for a purpose, even though he is the greatest 
believer of all in the divine right of kings. 

William's relations to Austria have been more consistent 
and characterised by less of that alternation of "smoodge" and 
browbeating that forms the HohenzoUern ideal of diplomacy: 
but, weak and credulous as Austrian statesmen have always 
been in their relations with Prussia, it may be doubted if they 
are at the present time readier than the rest of the world to 
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put any abiding trast in the extraordinary William. That 
Austria should forget the re-insurance treaty with Russia, where- 
by Bismarck deliberately betrayed Austria's interests, would be 
incredible but for two facts — the success the HohenzoUems have 
always met with in deceiving the Habsburgs, and the cir- 
cumstance that William could claim that he, honest man, 
was so disgusted with the Bismarckian perfidy Hhat he in- 
structed Caprivi not to renew the Russian treaty, and that 
his quarrel with Bismarck arose out of this very circumstance. 
There is just a measure of truth in all this; but whether it was 
a high sense of honor and a good faith unusual in a Hohen- 
zoUern that actuated him in ay well be doubted. Bismarck 
had already, as we learn from Hohenlohe's Memoirs, deter- 
mined on a change in his Austro-Russian policy; for in August, 
1889, the Grand Duke of Baden, who would certainly know 
what he was talking about, told Hohenlohe that Bismarck 
''had wished to break off the alliance with Austria, to unite 
with Russia and leave Austria to her fate. But, since he had 
seen that Russia accepted everything, did nothing, and remained 
as unfriendly as before, he had again altered his policy, was 
once more showing himself friendly to Austria, and now looked 
on the war which he had formerly wished to avoid at any price 
as unavoidable.'' However, whether he only carried out Bis- 
marck's revised ideas or not, William has known how to take 
every credit at Vienna for his action, and has posed there as the 
Ideal of fidelity in friendship. On his relations with Austria, 
no light at all has been shed, and it will perhaps remain for the 
since the Triple Alliance came into existence, in regard to 
next generation to learn something of them. The only matter, 
which Germany has seemed to take a stand against what Austria 
deemed to be her interests occurred in 1908, when Austria 
annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina and Germany professed to be 
angry with Austria for giving her no warning of her inten- 
tion to do so. Later, Biilow made a point of emphasising his 
delight that he was not so informed; but probably, when the 
truth is known (and it has assuredly not been told yet), it 
will be found that not only had Germany been warned of 
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Austria's intention, but that the step was taken at German 
instigation; and that Germany's surprise and annoyance were 
no more to be credited than were Bismarck's when he was told 
of the Russian violation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris. We may also be quite sure that the ''Schneidiger 
Brandenburger'' and his Chancellor drove a hard bargain with 
Austria for Germany's support, and that part of the price was 
the building of a big Austrian Navy. Germany's action con- 
sisted in a threat to Russia of immediate mobilisation unless 
Russia drew back from the anti-Austrian attitude she had 
assumed ; and Russia, in her weakness, was obliged to give way. 
That the gentle William acted in this bullying manner has 
been denied by the German Press, but such denials in German 
papers are not worth the paper they are printed on. In Ger- 
many official and semi-official dementis of actual facts are 
cheap. If Germany did not bring to bear such pressure as 
the world of diplomacy is agreed in believing was employed, 
the sudden collapse of Russia is absolutely incomprehensible. 

To regard William's reign as a whole, it must be pro- 
nounced a dismal failure in the conduct of relations with foreign 
powers. He has been too thoroughly impressed with the old 
Prussian idea — ^the motive of the policy of Frederick II and of 
Bismarck alike — that his country's greatness can be assured only 
by sowing dissension amongst her neighbours and rivals. He 
believes that all the world is against Germany — or, as he 
would put it, against himself — and that he has continually to 
fight against attempts to isolate it; and he does not see that 
any risk of isolation which it may run results from his own 
persistent efforts to isolate other countries. Frederick II was 
bitten with the same fear; but he had the commonsense to 
understand why he was in danger. He was alarmed not with- 
out cause; while the Kaiser, without any cause whatever, is 
given to working himself into a fever of apprehension. 
There is no country in Europe which has wished to attack 
Germany. England and France are peace-loving to a fault; 
Austria and Italy have been allied with her ; Russia has always 
been subject to Prussian influence; and there is no other 
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European country which counts; yet it was Germany that 
called and maintained the tune as to armaments and made 
of the whole continent an armed camp. It is the Kaiser and 
the Kaiser's people who have been the menace to European 
peace; and who were responsible for the failure of the Peace 
Conference convened by the Tsar a few years ago. And it 
is perhaps just as well that Germany stood out against any 
easing of the military burdens of the European States; because 
we may be quite sure that, if any general agreement had been 
come to, Germany would not have played fair, but, after the 
fashion of Frederick the Great and Bismarck the Unscrupu- 
lous, would have violated its most solemn undertakings when 
it found that other nations by observing theirs had rendered 
themselves impotent. 

To understand the extent of William's failure as a director 
of foreign affairs, we need to consider what his aims have 
been: he has tried to bring about hostile coaUtions of the 
powers of Europe against England, the United States and 
Japan (not jointly, but separately — each in turn), and has 
not succeeded in effecting a single one of them ; he has sought to 
bring France and England to blows, and has succeeded in bring- 
ing about an entente between them ; he has sought to shatter tlie 
entente, and has only united it more firmly; his greatest object 
of all has been to incite Russia and England to war, and he 
has the mortification of seeing them hand in hand; he has 
endeavoured to foment ill-feeling between England and the 
United States, and sees them now more friendly than they 
have ever been before; he has thirsted to defy the Monroe 
doctrine, and has had to acknowledge his complete accept- 
ance of it; he has flattered and cajoled the American people to 
the utmost, without achieving any very definite gain; he has 
given plentiful assurances of friendliness to the people of Eng- 
land, and those assurances have not been believed (for very 
good reasons). The one diplomatic triumph of his career 
has been that gained over Russia in 1909 ; and this has proved in 
the long run to be the un wisest act of his restless reign. Hia 
failure is not hard to understand:, he has thought himself 
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a Bismarck, because he possessed the Iron C3iancellar's 
consciencelessness and cunning and brutality; but, happily for 
Europe, he has nothing of the great man's genius. He is only 
a trumpery imitator of the statesman who made Germany and 
bestowed upon it the moral sense of Prussia. Bismarck's moves 
astounded the world because he made all his preparations in 
the dark and then struck with fearful suddenness. The 
Kaiser either makes his preparations in the light of day and 
wonders that people have understood the meaning of them, 
or else, after much working in the dark, is in such a hurry 
to blind the world with the radiance of his genius that he 
strikes before his preparations are complete. He talks; he 
talks ; he talks ; and most of his talk is boasting 1 He is the man 
who has said, "Who is not with me is against me ; and who is 
against me I shall smash in pieces." There is no bound to 
his ambition, and he lets the world see it. He must be the 
ruler of Europe, the giver of peace and war, the meddler in 
every international matter, the arbiter of every quarrel, the 
patron of every petty prince, the setter of every fashion, the 
orator of the world, the man whose word is law. And, with 
such ambitions, he yet abases himself to draw an intended 
victim into his net, and so, when he prates of his invincibility, 
his divinity, his strength, and his uprightness, makes him- 
self an object of ridicule to the whole world. It is a Ger- 
man, Herr Harden, who, writing in the "National Review" 
(February, 1906), has given the truest summary of the failures 
of the Kaiser. "In spite," he says, in a passage which is an 
admission of one of the most deliberately wicked of the many 
wicked schemes of the German Emperor, "of all shows of 
friendship, and though no German warship has joined in the 
demonstration of the forces against the criminal misgovem- 
ment of Macedonia, the Padishah will not summon the faith- 
ful to a holy war against the British and the French"; and 
te goes on to say, "In spite of all our compliments and gifts 
and all the Anglo-Saxon family quarrels, we shall not have 
the United States on our side against England when the crucial 
moment comes." 
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One of the chief causes of William's failure has been his 
attempt to play the game of Bismflick, who boasted that 
German policy was Austrian in Servia, Russian in Bulgaria, 
and English in Egypt. Doubtless William would say he was 
following the council and example of St. Paul; but St. Paul 
was not a mischief-maker. That sort of person is bound to 
be found out sooner or later; and the Kaiser has failed where 
anyone of lees genius than a Bismarck would fail, and where 
even a Bismarck could not strive successfully for ever. Be- 
sides he has spoilt the game in endeavouring to better it. 
Where Bismarck was content to express insincere sympathy 
with the schemes of those with whom he was negotiating, 
William has sought to draw them to take part in his own 
schemes, which have been invariably based on hatred of some 
third nation. Thus with the English he has not been content to 
be strongly pro-English, with Russians to be strongly pro- 
Russian, with Frenchmen to be strongly pro-French, with 
Americans to be strongly pro-American ; with the English he 
has been violently anti-Russian or anti-French, with Americans 
and Russians he has been anti-English or anti-Japanese, with 
the French he has been anti- American or anti-English. When 
some of his abuse of other countries has become known to the 
people or Governments of those coimtries he has always been 
ready with denials; but the facts have remained. A policy like 
this cannot succeed for ever ; in point of fact, even the English 
Government saw through it at last. 

For the first 26 years of his reign the Kaiser posed alter- 
nately as the war lord of Germany, rattling his sabre and 
shaking his mailed fist at the Governments of other countries, 
1 1 and as the Lord of Peace, but for whose insistent determination 
i that there should be no clash of arms war would have enfolded 
Europe in its bloody grip ; and then suddenly on the first day 
of August, 1914, he, the self-styled Lord of Peace, flung down 
the gauntlet to Russia, wantonly attacked France, proceeded 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, and 
gave over practically the whole of Europe to the horrors of 
war. Why did he do it? Perhaps the question to be asked 
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is rather, ''Why had he so long refrained?'' The an^jwer to 
that question is, that never previously had the time been quite 
propitious — at least, never had he deemed it to be quite pro- 
pitious. As has been already shown in these pages, he had 
two or three times brought Europe to the brink of war, but 
had not caused it to pass over the brink because he was not 
able to so arrange things that Germany would fight at a tre- 
mendous advantage. In 1909 he might, perhaps, have gone 
to war with great hopes of a successful issue had not the Tsar 
^iven way unreservedly to his threats. He thus got all that 
he desired at the moment without running the risk of war, 
but he is paying for that humiliation of Russia to-day. It 
may be doubted whether his chances of success in a general 
conflagration were not greater then than they are now, but he 
is notoriously a first-class miscalculator of events, and his mis- 
calculation in 1914 was very great indeed. He thought he 
saw the United Kingdom torn by a feud between Protestants 
and Catholics in Ireland, and he reckoned that the rending 
of the Kingdom would spread throughout the entire Empire; 
he reckoned, too, that Great Britain, with an increasing bitter- 
ness between parties and the apparent certainty of the neces- 
sity for a general election in the very near future, would not 
go to the assistance of France, and that consequently German 
chances of success would be very materially strengthened. 
He had the mortification of seeing the British diflferences 
healed in a trice, and of finding -that the pro-German and 
peace-at-any-price section of the British Cabinet was less in- 
flueptial than he had supposed. 

NX But the main reason of his declaring war when he did 
waSprobably not that he thought the time entirely propitious, 
but that he thought it was more propitious than it was ever 
again likely to be for a number of years. The Balkan war 
Tiad so entirely altered the balance of power in Europe to the 
disadvantage of the Triple Alliance by showing the unex- 
pected strength of Servia and Greece and the unexpected 
weakness of Turkey that Germany felt she had to do some- 
thing to restore the balance. The move to increase her war 
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strengtJi was promptly met by counter-moves by France and 
Russia, and she was troubled to see that Russia was increasing 
both her naval and her military efficiency at a rate that would 
make her, in the very near future, a most formidable rival. 
She saw, two, that Roumania, which, with the exception of 
Austria-Hungary, is by far the strongest State with a footing 
in the Balkan Peninsula, was being detached from the Triple 
Alliance, ^dth which she had previously been in sympathy; 
and so William and his advisers came to the conclusion that 
it would be well for them to act promptly. They had, in fact, 
for the past three years recognised that their struggle for world- 
empire with Great Britain would need to be preceded by a 
struggle with France and Russia for supremacy in Europe. 
And so, holding that the circumstances already referred to 
would necessitate Great Britain's inaction, the German authori- 
ties "let loose the dogs of war." 

The proceeding's of the Kaiser in all the events leading 
up to this crisis were characteristically Hohenzollern. It is 
not possible to speak with absolute authority, because, at time 
of writing, the writer has to depend entirely upon cabled news, 
from which, however, the course of events may be pieced to- 
gether pretty surely. At the end of June the heir to the 
Austrian throne, Franz Ferdinand, was assassinated by a Ser- 
vian in Serajevo. Some days elapsed; and then Austria made 
demands upon Servia, which not only were far in excess of 
any which one foreign State has any right to make of another, 
but were couched in language as dictatorial and as insulting 
as could well be employed. Servians reply, though little reason- 
able exception could be taken to it, was not deemed satisfac- 
tory; and, though Russia had intimated that she would noi 
allow Servia to be brow-beaten, Austria declared war. Russia 
thereupon mobilised, and was promptly called upon by Ger- 
many to cease mobilisation, at the risk of having Germany 
declare war against her. Russia was not willing to be bullied 
this time, as she had been little more than five years pre- 
viously, and declined to discontinue her mobilising at Ger- 
many's bidding, whereupon Germany declared war against 
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Russia, and, without immediately declaring war against 
France, proceeded to acts that were unquestionably warlike acta 
against that country. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that Austria knew that when 
&he struck at Servia she was almost certain to bring abouw 
a war between herself and Russia, and consequently it must 
be assumed that she was not unwilling to precipitate such a 
conflict; but what about Germany? One fact and one infer- 
ence may be mentioned which make her co-operation with 
Austria in this crime against civilisation almost undeniable. 
Let us take the inference first. When Austria declared war 
against Servia, Great Britain sought with the utmost of her 
power to restrict the war to those two countries. With thait 
object in view, she asked France, Italy, and Germany to join 
with her in mediating between Servia and Russia on the one 
hand and Austria on the other. France and Italy promptly 
consented ; Germany did not, the reason she alleged being that 
Austria was too great a power to be asked to submit to arbitra- 
tion by other States; and she also intimated that her position 
as Austria's ally put her in a very delicate position. But it 
is obvious, not only that as Austria's ally she could speak much 
more freely than could any other nation, but that if Austria 
had taken action, as Germany alleged, without Germany's 
knowledge, her action would have been so gravely resented by 
WiUiam that he would have been not in the least likely to sup- 
port his ally in the event of war. To suppose that he, with his 
colossal vanity, would be willing to be dragged against his will 
at the heels of Austria is to suppose the incredible. The mere 
fact that Germany fell into line with Austria in the latter's 
action may be regarded as almost proof positive that the 
action was taken with William's full knowledge and concur- 
rence. But it may be further remarked that when, on July 
28th, the German Chancellor told Sir William Goschen, the 
• British Ambassador in Berlin, that war between the great 
j>owers must be avoided, the whole choice of methods to put 
mediation into operation was placed in Gemiany's hands 
then and there. The disingenuousness of Germany's attitude 
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•wa« then made clear, for she did nothing whatever in the cause of 
peace, but furthered her preparations to strike her sudden and 
unwarranted blow at France. 

The fact of which mention has been made, which puts 
heyond all reasonable doubt Germany's foreknowledge of Aus- 
tria's precipitation of war, is the circumstance that Germans resi- 
dent in Arg*entina received, a month before the German declara- 
tion of war, summonses to return to the Fatherland. These 
notices must have been posted a month or so before the assassin- 
cation of Franz Ferdinand, and the fact consequently shows that 
Germany was meditating military operations then, and that 
the death of the Archduke was a mere sham casus belli on the 
part of Austria against Servia. 

It may be asked why, if Germany was anxious for war at 
the present juncture, she allowed war to be brought about by an 
Austrian attack on Servia, instead of herself making the first 
■move. Anyone who asks this has really very little conception 
of the methods employed by those who conduct the foreign 
affairs of Germany. Had she directly and deliberately brought 
About war between herself and France and Russia, Austria might 
have refused to allow herself to be dragged into a war she did 
not approve of. By egging on Austria to start operations against 
a small power, her assistance in the larger war which was sure 
;to result was absolutely secured, and Germany was put in a posi- 
tion to pose as the faithful friend who had been dragged into war 
as the result of her unswerving fidelity. Germany has never once 
in her whole career resorted to war with admitted willingness. 
(The admission of her responsibility is usually made a quarter 
of a century later.) Her rulers have always found it useful to 
pose to their sentimental subjects as much-wronged innocents 
who have had war forced upon them by the wicked rulers of 
other nations; and the task of deceiving these simple folk has 
'ever been absurdly easy. 

As for the other actions of the Kaiser and his Government 
in this crisis, they were of just such a character as anyone who 
has read this book so far might have expected. He who had 
long been collecting stores of explosives in the countries which 
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he now pretended were driving him to war (and in that neutral 
kingdom of Belgium, whose neutrality, despite Prussia's 
guarantee of it, he was about to violate) , and who was mobiliflr 
ing his forces with the utmost possible rapidity while he wsb 
professing to do his utmost to preserve th^peace of Europe, 
tried to blind France as to his intention to strike at her, and 
sought to throw all the blame on Russia for the outbreak of 
hostilities which he was bringing about. When he had created 
a state of war, his main object was to secure the neutrality of 
Great Britain. With this purpose in view Germany became 
remarkably appreciative of Great Britain's services in the pre- 
servation of peace. A public demonstration even took place in 
front of the British Embassy; but no one who knows how 
easily such demonstrations are manufactured in Germany will 
attach much importance to that incident. It was also an- 
noimced that the position as to peace or war lay entirely in the 
hands of Great Britain, and that she had only to announce 
her determination to remain neutral to end the crisis peace- 
ably. This, of course, was a mere barefaced attempt to induce 
the peace-at-any-price party in Britain to strive to detach the 
Island Empire from the Entente, and afforded an indication 
of the intention of Germany, if war eventuated, as she meant 
it to do, to throw on Great Britain and Russia all the blame. 
The fact, it need hardly be said, was quite otherwise — that, 
had it not been for Great Britain's loyalty to her Entente 
partners, Germany would not have waited so long as she did, 
and even then would probably not have declared war had she 
not been firmly convinced that the rift created in the British 
world of politics by the Irish question was irremediable. 

The steps taken to detach Britain from her friends were 
also eharacteristic. The British Ambassador in Berlin was 
assured that Germany did not aim at any crushiug of France, 
and that her word would be given that there would be no 
territorial acquisition at France's expense as a result of the 
war. When, however, the German Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-HoUweg, was asked about the French colonies, he 
plied that he was unable to give a similar undertaking in 
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respect. In otter words, if Sir William Goschen had not 
asked this question about the French colonies, and Great 
Britain had remained neutral, and France had gone under, 
Germany would have been found to be once again deceiving 
those who had trusted to her; but indeed not only would the 
perfidy have been in regard to French colonies, for France 
itself would assuredly have been bled to the utmost of possi- 
bility, and Great Britain would have found herself faced with 
a Germany intention to appropriate Belgium, and also, despite 
her undertaking to the contrary, to absorb Holland. The 
British Premier put the matter clearly, when addressing the 
House of Commons on the subject of the German proposals, 
when he said, "They mean that behind our friends' back we 
should give Germany free license to annex France's extra- 
European possessions. . . . What reply could we make to Bel- 
gium's appeal? . . . We would have been obliged to say that, 
without Belgium's knowledge, we bartered away to the powers 
threatening her our obligation to keep our plighted word. . . . 
What were we to get in return for betraying our friends and 
dishonouring our obligations? Merely the promise as to what 
Germany would do in certain contingencies — a promise given 
by a power which at that moment was annoimcing its in- 
tention to violate its own treaty engagements, and inviting us 
to do the same." 

Finally, to add a touch of humour to this pitiable exhibi- 
tion of perfidy and trickery on the part of Germany, we have 
the Kaiser making the usual ass of himself. When th^ British 
Government felt itself reluctantly comj>elled to declare war 
in order to fulfil its obligations to Belgium, his last message 
to Great Britain was to the effect that he would never again 
disgrace himself by wearing a British uniform. In other 
words, as a Hohenzollern, he would be ashamed to wear the 
uniform of a nation which respected its obligations. One hears 
the voice of Frederick "the Great" in this piece of petulant 
folly, which is quite on a par with all the other many actions 
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of HohenzoUems in working themselves up into a state of real 
or simulated anger over the refusal of foreign countries to allow 
themselves to be deceived by this race of godlike beings. 

In these very early days of the war there is little to be 
said of the conduct of operations; but, so far as can be seen, 
they are being conducted by Germany with a brutality which 
one might have expected from a people governed by one of 
the Prussian royal family. In Alsace people are being sum- 
marily slaughtered if they are merely suspected of French 
sentiments; in Belgium we have villagers massacred if one of 
their number has been found guilty of firing on German 
troops; in France we have war made even on children; and all 
this is done by the nation which objected to British methods 
in South Africa I One may also be justified in remarking on 
the conduct of the German naval authorities in having in- 
ternational fairways strewn with contact mines. This is wag- 
ing war, not only upon the countries with which Germany is j 
in conflict, but also on every neutral power whose ships navi- ) 
gate those waters. It is a disgrace to any nation calling itself, ^ 
civilised. — -- 



/ 



Reflecting less on their humanity, but reflecting even more 
upon their courtesy, is the people's treatment of ambassadors and 
other "strangers within their gates." While the German am- 
bassadors to England and France were accorded every conveni- 
ence for getting away, the French ambassador at Berlin was 
forced to depart by way of Copenhagen, and the Russian 
ambassador and his women folk were subjected to assault 
and insult, the women being spat upon and the men struck. 
In so over-governed a country as Germany it is impossible to 
suppose that this can have taken place without the approval 
of the authorities. And, finally, in accordance with the Ger- 
man ideas of warring upon women, we have the Dowager 
Empress of Russia refused any facilities for getting home. In 
civilised, cultured Germany it is not well to be a native of 
country with which Germany is at war. 
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The number of Germans in other oomitriee is, however, 
tremendous; and the question of their treatment needs to be 
considered. So far as they are honest merchants and trades- 
men, professional men and bankers, they may be welcomed 
anywhere : but it has proved that in numberless oases they are 
mere spies. In France, in Great Britain, in Canada, in Bel- 
gium, they have been found in possession of rifles and ammuni- 
tion, of bombs, of machine guns, and of wireless apparatus, 
and it is evident that a vast number of these German mer- 
chants, tradesmen, waiters, and mechanics have been spies 
who have taken up their residence in foreign coimtries for the 
purpose of espionage, and for the further purpose of acting 
/ the part of traitors in the event of war. ^The extent to which 
this has been done by Germany iis incalculable; and it is cer- 
tain that no other country has conducted its operations in this 
discreditable way on so large a scale. In St. Petersburg it has 
been foimd that even the German Embassy had a large store 
of explosives, and there was also discovered there a vast supply 
of revolutionary incitements showing that the German Em- 
bassy had been used for the purpose of creating disaffection 
amongst the people of the Rusman empire. Such proceedings 
sf^ these are not the proceedings of an honourable country. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF THE TYPE. 

It will be seen by those who have taken the trouble to 
road this remime of the dealings and doings of the Hohen- 
zoUerns that for the past quarter of a millennium there ha^h 
been very little variety in the leading traits of the members of 
the family who have occupied the Prussian throne. They^ 
have most of them been greedy ruffians, destitute of scruple 
and destitute of consideration for others; selfish to the core 
and incapable of generosity to a fallen foe; always ready to- 
bully the weak and to truckle to the strong; fond of having. 
a finger in every pie and of putting forward claims that it 
would be an insult to their intelligence to suppose them to 
have believed in; of a perfectly insatiable greed and bound- 
less ambition ; arrogant and ostentatious ; with the self-righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee and the brazen impudence of the demi- 
monde; prepared to betray friend and foe alike, and alwaye 
full of suspicion that they will be betrayed; capable of the 
lowest cunning, and incapable of shame. Let us briefly and 
hurriedly consider the pereistence of these family traits in the 
ruling members of the family for the past 300 years or so — 
ever since ithey obtained possession of Prussia. 

George William's favorite attitude was sitting on a fence, 
waiting to see on which side the shaping of circumstances would 
render it advisable for him to alight. The Great Elector did 
the same sort of thing; but, as he possessed more power of 
initiative, his conduct wae less contemptible, though it waa 
despicable enough during the Thirty Years' War. The same 
characteristic, hidden in other members of the family under 
traits more in evidence, crops up again in a particularly marked 
form in Frederick William III , who was, like George William^ 
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a weak and vacillating personage. These two and Frederick 
William IV were cowardly creatures; but pusillanimity is not 
to be reckoned as a common failing of the HohenzoUerns. 
George William hesitated to commit himself through cowardice, 
and Frederick William III through inability to make up his 
mind; but the Great Elector's conduct was the result of the 
profound calculation of a strong-minded man. But, weak and 
strong alike, all, from George William and Frederick William 
III up to the present Ksdser, have shown a deplorable readiness 
to get others to face the danger, to do their dirty work for 
them, and to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for their especial 
benefit. But once the work has been done they are on hand 
tb claim the rewards. Hence "to work for the King of Prussia" 
has been an everyday expression in France for a century and 
a half. 

While the French have had a long and bitter experience 
of the character of the Prussian royal family, the Japanese have 
come iato touch with the King of Prussia's subjects only of 
late years; but, their quickness of discernment atoning for 
their lack of experience, they have shown sufficient appreciation 
to christen the German people "the fire-thieves," considering 
them to belong to the class of creatures who when a house is 
on fire come to steal the furniture under pretence of saving 
it from the flames. "Fire-thieving" is just the term for some 
of the deeds of the Great Elector, Frederick IT , and Frederick 
William II , and some of the attempted deeds of the present 
Kaiser: what better word can be found to fit Frederick the 
Great's seizure of Silesia imder pretence of going to Maria 
Theresa's assistance, or William I 's acquisition of Schleswig- 
Holstein on behalf of the German Confederation and subsequent 
conversion of it to his own use? 

It is a very contemptible family trait of the HohenzoUerns 
that they are always ready to take advantage of the difficulties 
of others, even those who are their friends and allies; and this 
\ disposition shows itself also in their love of browbeating. The 
\ Prussian royal house can boast of a great galaxy of bullies, 
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chief among them being the Great Elector, Frederick William 
T, William I, and William II, the first-named two being 
bullies in their private life, and the two latter carrying this 
characteristic of the family into the dealings of the nation 
with foreign countries. In this respect Bismarck has been 
greater than <any of them; but, if William II falls short of 
him, it is only in ability, not in desire. In William II the 
bullying spirit has developed into bounce and swagger, in 
which respects he follows more closely on the heels of the 
awful Frederick William I than any other member of the 
family has done. And in William T (through Bismarck) and 
William II — ^particularly the. latter — the bullying spirit has 
4aken a new form — ^that of baiting. Any nation that is weak 
has been subjected to an interminable series of pinpricks, 
administered apparently for no better purpose than to impress 
upon the victim and still more upon the spectators the terrific 
power of the HohenzoUems. This is a new phase x)f the family 
character ; and we may be sure that it is one of which the 
great Frederick would not approve; for that consummate trader 
knew better than to irritate merely to show his power. To be 
always displaying one's strength is as unwise as it is ungenerous. 

r And this leads one naturally to a consideration of the 
i^ity that plays so prominent a part in the outfit of the 
HohenzoUems. William II is, as we have seen, a megalo- 
maniac; but, if there has been no other member of the House 
whose conceit of himself has been quite so overweening, there 
have been many (it may suffice to mention Frederick I. and 
II , Frederick William II and IV , and William I ) whose 
vanity and whose arrogance (the Great Elector may be especi- 
ally mentioned in this connection) have been quite remark- 
able. None of them before the present Kaiser so daringly 
adopted the Deity; but, though the greatest of the poseurs of 
the family, he is by no means the first, Frederick the Great and 
Fi^erick William IV and his brother all attaining a very 
considerable eminence in this branch of the art of governing. 
In sheer theatricality Frederick William IV made a very 
tolerable forerunner of the present Kaiser. The ostentation of 
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spirit is to be seen in almost every one of the sovereigns of 
the house. It was shown by the Great Elector, when he re- 
fused to aid his Emperor against the Turks except on terms; 
by Frederick II , when he demanded Silesia from the Queen 
of Bohemia as the price at which he would fulfil his pledge 
to support her ; and by Frederick William III , when he held 
back from taking part in the effort to free Germany from the 
oppression of Napoleon, because he did not consider himself 
well enough paid for doing his duty; and William II showed 
it when he advanced most absurd claims in Persia, so that 
he might get something elsewhere as an offset, or when he 
asserted interests in Morocco which he knew to be ridiculous, 
and which only the strength of his Empire and its credit for 
readiness and willingness to use that strength prevented from 
being laughed away by the other powers concerned. It was in 
just such a spirit as the Kaiser's that the Great Elector and 
Frederick II put forward claims which <they well knew to be 
baseless, and made a profit by being bought off with less than 
they asked, but more — far more — than they were entitled to. 

This leads naturally to a consideration of their rapacity. 
This is a quality in which they have no rivals among the 
reigning houses of Europe. Most of thedr conquests have 
arisen from sheer greed — not so much lust of conquest as de- 
light in acquisition. The trait appears in perfection in the 
Great Elector, in Frederick Willaim I, and Frederick II 
and his successor, was a taint on the character of the compara- 
tively decent Frederick William III , and most distinctly 
colored the policy of William II; while with both the last- 
named and the first two Frederick Williams, and with others 
of the family too, greed of territorial gain was accompanied 
by a greed of gold and a miserliness in the keeping of it that 
were even more unlovely. It is not unnatural therefore to 
find that the monarchs of the race have always been ready 
to resort to extortion in their treatment of conquered peoples. 
Frederick the Great was the first to make himself really 
notorious in this way; but not even he surpassed the preseni 
Kaiser's grandfather, who had a first-class instrument of ex- 
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ix>rtion in the rapacious Bismarck. The cupidity and avarice 
of the successive heads of the house are a symptom of the 
selfiahness that has always characterised them. 

The reigns of George William, the Great Elector, Fred- 
erick William T , and Frederick II are full of instances of 
their self-seeking; and it was the deplorable selfishness of 
Frederick William 11 and his successor that reduced Prussia 
to such terrible straits in the time of Napoleon. Of ingrati- 
tude, which is the same failing in another form, Frederick 
II has been perhaps the chief Hohenzollem exponent ; but the 
fault is so common a one with princes that it is not worth while 
to bother about it. 

The HohenzoUems are essentially a canny and cautious 
race. Even on the impulsiveness of the Kaiser too much 
weight must not be laid; for it is generally of the nature of 
a well-rehearsed impromptu; and he is not above trading on/ 
it and using it as an excuse for his schemes if they go wrong. 
His reckoning may be, and often is, false ; but to assume that 
he has acted without calculation is to get an incorrect idea of 
his character, -j^o Hohenzollem has ever acted on mfere im- 
pulse. One may see their caution and calculation in their 
attitude towards war. Some, but not all of them, have been 
distinctly bellioose in disposition ; but there is not one of j 
them who has warred for the mere love of it: their wars have/ 
always beai made for profit. Of all of them the most war^A 
loving has been perhaps the present Kaiser, who has never I 
seen a battle, because his fondness for war has never been / 
allowed to overcome his business-like care to be sure that he 
can make something out of it. Accordingly, until what he 
considered a fitting opportunity presented itself, he kept the 
peace, and, with admirable audacity, has claimed for himself 
credit as the chief peacemaker of Europe. Because of this 
note of caution in their characters, the HohenzoUems cannot 
be considered bellicose in the same way or to the same extent 
as was Napoleon ; but they have always been wickedly ready 
to make war when they were tolerably sure of victory 
and saw a clear gain offering as the outcome of success. 
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The reign of William I aflfords a particularly good example 
of that, but what is perhaps worse is that under King Bismarck 
and William II the people have been deliberately incited to 
war and to the animosities that lead to war. For any one 
who has caused or permitted his people to be envenomed and 
infused with the slaughter-lust as the Kaiser has done to claim 
a pacific disposition is an utter absurdity. Ever since he cam6 
to the throne he has been a menace to the peace of Europe, 
and until now all that has been wanting to him has been the 
opportunity to attack at an advantage; for, true to the instinete 
of his race, he would never attack until he believed the chances 
were all in his favour, or, at least, better than they were ever 
likely to be again. The thought of the appalling misery that 
would be wrought by a war between Germany and another 
of the great European powers has weighed with him no 
more than it did with Frederick the Great. That potentate's 
inhumanity and contempt for the feelings of others may or 
may not have been greater Chan the Kaiser's, but at least he 
never gave his troops such utterly diabolical instructions as 
were given by William II to Waldersee's ruffians. No otJier 
member of the family has distinguished himself quite IK) 
atrociously as that; but of consideration for their fellow-men 
none of them has ever had a jot. 

^ Almost all of these remarkable rulers from the Great 

.J y j,\ Elector onwards have been absolutists of the deepest dye, 
fond of gathering all power into their own clutches and 
ruling with a high and a hard hand; and in the case of the 
Great Elector and that violent-tempered and low-minded 
despot Frederick William I the trait ran to sheer brutality; 
nor was Frederick the Great much better. That hero's 
tyranny to those associated with him is well illustrated by his 
treatment of his Cabinet Secretaries, who were condemned to 
a life of the most terrible drudgery, being worked so hard 
that they rarely had time to get their midday dinner, had to 
live in absolute seclusion because their suspicious master feared 
their betrayal of State secrets, and for the same reason were 
not permitted to marry. 
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Like most men who have been callous to the sufferings of 
others, the HohenzoUems have never been ashamed to kow-tow 
to the strong or to lift a snivelling voice to Heaven whenever 
they have been threatened with treatment such aa they have 
always been willing to mete out to others. Thus we get 
Frederick the Great (and Small) complaining bitterly of the 
treachery of others — which reminds one irresistibly of Satan 
reproving Sin. Thus, too, we get the same monaroh, the third 
and fourth Frederick William, William I (or should we say 
King Bismarck?), and William IT grovelling before the 
Governments o^^powers they fear and wish to keep on good 
terms with. No one is too base to be flattered by a King of 
Prussia — ^not even an Abdul Hamid. So that basest and 
most contemptible of French Kings (perhaps of all Kings), 
Louis XV, against whom the Philosopher of Sans-Souei 
directed some of the bitterest shafts of his sev«nth-rate verse, 
was always addressed by the astute Prussian King in terms 
of the most abject flattery and deepest respect. He knew 
that he oould not "lay it on too thick," and so we find him 
writing to Louis, when that miserable monarch went to join 
his army, "How beautiful to see your Majesty flying to the 
rescue of your people! . . . Your blows €ire those of a 
master." Even so we have William II. showering compliments 
upon those whom he has scoffed at (behind their backs) as 
"yellow monkeys," heaping flatteries upon Americans, whom 
he detests, and volunteering frequent assurances of friend- 
ship to the people of Great Britain, against whom he has more 
than once tried to form hostile coalitions. It is very rarely 
that flatterers are not dishonest, and the HohenzoUern flatterers 
are no exception to the rule. 

To be a good flatterer one needs consummate impudence. 
Who can deny to the Pnissian royal family this crowning 
merit? Certainly no one who remembers some of the perform- 
ances of the Great Elector, Frederick II , and Frederick WO- 
liam II., though none of them has surpassed William I 's great 
Chancellor. William II has scarcely been second to any of 
them, fsome of his assurances to Great Britain affording good 
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proof of his ability in this unworthy direction. One might 
put in this category the accusations of perfidy of which the 
Great Elector and Frederick II were so profuse. Those 
worthies' resentment of the treacheries of their enemies were 
generally feigned to cloak their own villainies, but occasionally 
their resentment seems to have been quite genuine. One can 
understand the suspiciousness of such creatures as these two 
and the two first Frederick Williams; but it is wonderful 
how any one of them could persuade himself into thinking 
that he was a deeply injured being. We find precisely the 
same trait in William II , accompanied by^ degree of cant 
from which Frederick the Great was free, but which was ex- 
ceedingly strong in William I. Frederick's nature ran rather 
to such cynical candor as that which distinguished the character 
of the iron Bismarck — a candor which is a particularly subtle 
form of falsehood. The man who can combine apparent 
frankness with the blackest treachery is especially to be re- 
garded with fear; and, as the French say, "Le Pruasien est 
essentiellement faux bonhomme." William II is not the 
master of false frankness and delusive candor that Bismarck 
was, but he habitually practises the art. 

And this brings us to a consideration of a HohenzoUem 
trait more marked even than their rapacity, their utter un- 
trustworthiness. From George William to William I (that 
is to say, for a period of well over a quarter of a millennium) 
there was not one Prussian monarch who honestly observed 
his engagements to his allies. Sometimes the disloyalty was 
of a negative character, a mere fsiilure to keep a pledge, but 
very often indeed it meant not only that, but the doing of 
the exact converse of what had been promised. Even from 
this blacker form of treachery but one of the number was 
free ; and that one was Frederick I , at whom the historians 
of Prussia, are never tired of scoffing. Darker deeds of treachery 
than Frederick II 's attack on Maria Theresa, Frederick Wil- 
liam II 's betrayal of Poland, or the deceiving of Denmark by 
William I (through Bismarck) have not been committed by 
any line of rulers since the close of the Middle Ages. Whether 
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William II is or is not capable of such faithless treachery 
the reader must- judge for himself: he has not been tried e» 
yet; but in the lesser kind he has shown himself worthy of 
his line. Loyalty can hardly be considered a characteristic 
of the man who encouraged the Boers to believe that they 
might rely upon his support, and then, when it was obvious 
that they had failed in following the course he had approved of, 
turned them the cold shoulder. The man who merely talked 
as the Kaiser acted (pro-Boer in the period of British defeat, 
pro-British in the period of Boer defeat) would be called a 
turncoat: what term then should be applied to the Kaiser? 

The dissimulation, duplicity, and tergiversation of George 
William, the Great Elector, the four Frederick Williams, and 
Frederick IT have not dropped out of use in the days of 
William I and Bismarck, of William II and Biilow. If asked 
to adduce instances, one need only refer to Bismarck's treat- 
ment of England during the Pendjeh trouble or to mention 
William II 's duplicity in the Fashoda affair; but such instances 
might be multiplied many times. The cajolery that Frederick 
II practised was used with great success by Bismarck, and for 
a time by William II. It is impossible to conceive of any more 
faithless or treacherous personage than Frederick ; yet, bad as 
he was, it cannot be said that the methods of his followers 
are very much better. With the exception of Bismarck they 
huve lacked the wonderful imaginative fertility that marked 
his efforts; but they have tried to atone for that by systema- 
tifiing their treachery. With the present Kaiser underhanded- ^ 
nees has become the greatest of arts next to that of selfnadvertdse-^ 
ment. As much a time-server as the last of the Frederick 
Williams, as keen a praotiser of the arts of ingratiation as 
was Bismarck (for Bismarck, despite his domineering disposi- 
tion, knew when to cringe, and was never above doing it), 
as gushing as was the great Frederick himself, cmd on such 
occasions as little worthy of credit, his scheming is uninter- 
mittent, and he has so habituated himself to facing more ways 
than one that to those at sea on the waters of diplomacy he 
seems to resemble nothing so much as a revolving light. But, 
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however he may twist and turn in the eight of men, the move- 
mente he directs beneath the surface are always in the one 
direction — ^the direction of what he deems to be his own in- 
terests and those of his dynasty, and incidentally, quite inci- 
dentally, those of his Empire and of the German people gener- 
ally. Unde-r the Kaiser the first requisite in every German 
Ambassador is a capacity for double-dealing and for intrigue. 
The main duty of every Embassy is to foment discord between 
the country to which it is accredited and the country against 
which the Kaiser happens to feel the most ill-will; and a 
diplomaitist who refused to lend himself to this dishonorable 
course of action would quickly lose his job. Were this mischief- 
making carried on openly it might be tolerable; but in the 
underhand way in which the Kaiser's satellites conduct it it is 
contemptible and ignoble in the extreme; and, what is still 
worse, it is accompanied by the grossest deceit; for, while 
animosity is being stirred up against the hated country, this 
hated country is being soothed and quieted with professions 
of the most undying aflFectibn. The Kaiser's protestations to 
England are best compared with the friendly assurances given 
by Frederick II ^ Maria Theresa before he so treacherously 
attacked her in 1^40, the same monarch's neighbourly com- 
munications to the King of Denmark in 1762, at a time when 
he was urging the Tsar to rob the Danish crown of Schleswig, 
Frederick William II 's approval of the Polish Constitution of 
1792 (the proclamation of which he was about to make an 
excuse for the dismemberment of the country), or Bismarck's 
villainous misleading of the Danes in 1864. Those whom 
the Hohenzollerns mean to destroy they first make blind ; and 
it is worthy of note that Prussia has never yet embarked on 
a great war without making profuse professions of €iflfection 
and regard for her intended victim. Hence any country may 
well distrust the Hohenzollerns when they come with gifts in 
their hands and fine phrases on their lips. England has been 
wont to judge rather by deeds than by words: but for some 
reason she long seemed inclined to make an exception of th^ 
Kaiser. 
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The rulers of Prussia have proved themselves a family of 
unconscionable liars and hypocrites, but the greatest of them 
all, Frederick I J , did not surpass the frank and candid Bis* 
marck. Those who have read the foregoing pages will not 
require proofs of this statement. By neither Frederick nor 
Bismarck was the truth ever told unless it was deemed advan- 
tageous; and, while it would perhaps seem very rude to 
couple the Kaiser with them, it may be safely asserted that 
Prussian methods have not changed. The Kaiser conceals 
something of the sanctimonious hypocrisy of Frederick 
William II and William I under a profession of uprightness, 
and a full measure of duplicity under a cloak of candor, de- 
rived from Bismarck, or perhaps inherited; and assuredly it 
is a bold country or a foolish one that is content to accept his 
assurances. These it would be well to accept in good faith 
only when they are seen to coincide with the interests of His 
Imperial Majesty. 

The man who is habitually untruthful is ofttimes scrupu- 
lous enough in regard to the laws of property. Not so the 
HohenzoUems. That dishonesty is amongst the family fail- 
ings is shown clearly enough by Frederick II 's repudiation of 
his debt to the. Bavarian Elector in connection with the cession 
of Glatz, by his characteristically mean dodge for evading the 
settlement of his financial obligations at the close of the Seven 
Years' War, by the larceny which this paragon of Prussian 
virtue effected during the delimitation of the boimdary between 
his kingdom and Poland in 1772, by Frederick William II *8 
misappropriation in 1795 of the English subsidy paid the pre- 
vious year, by Frederick William III 's conduct in regard to 
Hanover in 1805-6, and by many other almost equally dis- 
creditable actions. Some of their deeds would in plain terms 
be described as larceny as a bailee, embezzlement, fraud, and 
pocket- picking; but these are ugly words, wholly inapplicable 
to monarchs, though applicable enough to plain men with the 
royal Hohenzollem characteristics. As to the class of robbery 
which is best described as highway robbery, the records of 
Frederick II , Frederick William II , and William I afford 
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ample evidence of the capacity of the membere of the house in 
this branch of the robbers' art. The snatchers of Northern 
Silesia, of Prussian Poland, and of Sohleswig-Holstein have 
nothing to learn in that way from any other family that ever 
lived; and in China William IT has shown that the inclina^ 
tion to seize that which belongs to others still persists, and that 
of such crimes as Frederick II 's instigation of other powers 
to join him in the partition of Austria, of Denmark, and of 
Poland (countries with which he was at peace) the latest head 
of the family is fully capable. 

A Of the three chief traits of this distinguished family — 
/ rapacity, faithlessness, and trickery — ^it remains only to say a 
\^ few words concerning the last. In all history, from the days 
of Menes to the present time, there is to be found no record 
of any other family so addicted to chicanery, so fond of ac- 
complishing its object by the exercise of the most contemptible 
cunning. Not even the annals of the road or of the racecourse 
can tell us of ten generations of such superlative itricksters, 
cheats who, if they do not cheat for the mere love of cheating, 
at least always prefer to gain their ends in such a way rather 
than by direct and straightforward means. Consider how 
Frederick II obtained possession of Breslau, how he worked 
Maria Theresa to consent to negotiate with him at Klein- 
Schellendorf , how he manipulated matters in the convention 
then entered into, how he occupied Glatz, how, in fact, he 
conducted every operation of his successful and disgraceful 
career. Consider, too, how the sanctimonious William I 
allowed Bismarck to swindle every power with whom he had 
relations. Every Prussian King is bom a pointer and retains 
his instincts through life; and so long as Prussia rules Ger- 
many we may be sure that no agreement will be entered into 
by the Government of that Empire without its considering 
how, if the occasion should arise, it could most easily evade the 
execution of the conditions of the contract, that no proposal 
will be made by it which has not some object other than that 
which appears on the surface, that the more its conduct seems 
to be frank and straightforward the less frank and straight- 
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forward it ds. Every country must be constantly on its guard 
lest it be taken in by that old Prussian trick to which Bene- 
detti fell a victim, by ladvice given nominally in the interests 
of that country, but really to compass its destruction, by pro- 
testations that mean nothing, or by proposals to join Germany 
in any undertaking whatever, for we may be sure that any 
such proposal will have some imderlying purpose opposed to 
the interests of the country to which it is made. When, after 
the peace of Dresden, England asked Prussia for troops to use 
against the revolting Jacobites, Frederick II evaded giving 
any reply until he heard of the retreat of Charles Edward, 
when he hastened to offer support, explaining to Podewils that 
the offer was made for appeanances' sake only, knowing it 
would not be accepted. That is precisely what any nation 
would in similar circumstances receive from Germany to-day: 
it is, with variations, such treatment as England received from 
William II during the Boer War. Prussia is, and always 
has been, a faithless friend and a treacherous foe. Against 
such^ foe no country can ever be too much on her guard. 

AThe HohenzoUems occupy a place by themselves among 
the iSyal houses of Europe. j/They are not disgraced by the 
callous cruelty of the Romanoffs, the farmyard morals of the 
Bourbons, or the religious bigotry in which these dispute pre- 
eminence with the unlearning Habsburg/Ttut in faithlessness, 
in low cunning, and in the arts of the^MipSr they stand 
alone and xmapproachable. In ingratitude they are an ex- 
cellent second to the Habsburgs : in cold-blooded treachery not 
even the Bourbons are their equals. If, of all these families, 
the Bourbcms have been on the whole the basest and most 
degraded, nhe HohenzoUems have assuredly been the un- 
loveliest anotlTe trickiest; and, unfortunately for the character 
of the German people, they are asked to admire their 
imperial line for those very qualities which make them hateful. 
We cannot expect much honesty or trustworthiness from a 
people taught to venerate Frederick the Great. 
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Distinctly, Prussia's appetite came with eating; and it has 
deliberately aroused the hunger of the rest of Germany, which, 
till it came rmder the Prussian domination, was not a pre- 
eminently greedy cormtry. South Germany still loathes 
Prussia as the land of "squiredom and the corporal's stick," 
but it now shares its ambitions. What those ambitions are the 
guides and teachers of youthful Germany have made quite 
plain : it is enough to say that they include the predominance 
of Germany in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the English 
Channel, the absorption of Holland, Luxemburg, and the Ger- 
man portions of Austria, the acquisition of Belgium, the non- 
German portions of Austria, Hungary, the Balkan Peninsula, 
Persia, Egypt, and Brazil, and a species of overlordship of all 
the remaining states of Northern and Western Europe. That 
is to say, Germany is suflFering badly from megalomania, a 
fact which would not have troubled the world at all had she 
not been so bent upon putting her hopes to the test. There 
is scarcely a direction in which the attempt to realise her aims 
has not been set afoot, and concerning all of them she long 
ago made up her mind what to do whenever the opportunity 
should arise. William would have used his footing in 
Venezuela could he have obtained it as a means to accomplish 
his desires in Brazil; but the United States stood in the way; 
so he decided to wait till the attentions of the Union were 
otherwise engaged. With the Austrian Emperor he is on the 
friendliest terms ; but, if, when that potentate dies, there should 
eventuate any such break-up of the At^trian dominions as 
many statesmen expect, but as the present writer does not antici- 
pate (except in special circumstances, such as those at present 
existing), no considerations of fidelity will prevent Germany 
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from snatching what she can. Turkey and the Balkan States 
it hopes to bring eventually under the Hohenzollem wing 
through the medium of Austria, Germany, if it can absorb 
German Austria, laying claim to the entire possessions of the 
Habsburgs and inheriting their ambitions in regard to 
Salonika. The Turkish suzerainty of Egypt must be pre- 
served at all costs, so that, when the Germans displace the 
Turks at Constantinople, they may lay claim to Egypt; and, 
as to Persia, there has already been done everything possible 
to claim a right to interfere in the aflfairs of that country, 
on the ground of Germany's immense interests there-in- 
teresta which are almost entirely imaginary. Its main reliance 
in this direction is on the Bagdad Railway, which would not 
only help to bind together the German Empire such time as it 
may stretoh from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, but 
would aflFord it an excellent vantage-groimd for threatening 
Russia in ihe Middle East and England in India and Egypt. 
Whether a hundred years hence these lofty ambitions wiU be 
accomplished or will be one of the mockeries of history is a 
question concerning which it is not advisable to venture any 
prediction. But the nearest of German ambitions (though it 
is less glowing than the idea of humbling England and dis- 
placing her as a sea-power) is the acquisition of Holland, of 
which the great List said more than half-a-century ago that 
Germany without it was like a house whose front door was 
owned independently. But, even without any acquisitions 
whatever, Germany intends to rule. "We Germans," as the 
Berliner Tageblatt, in April, 1906, asked the world to bear in 
mind, "come what may, are fully resolved to set the tune on the 
continent of Europe, or at least in Central Europe." The 
Tageblatt is quite right: Germany means to rule; and it is in 
aocsord with her nature that she should do it as offensively as 
possible. The dominant Prussian may have many virtues, 
but tact is not one of them. 

Germany's intentions in regard to England are scarcely 
* subject of doubt to those who look at the matter without 
projudice. What Tiord Shelburne said in the House of Lords 
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nearly 130 years ago (in March, 1787) holds good to-day. 
"The natural enemy of Great Britain," he said, "and equally 
of every other State, is the Sovereign of Prussia, who main- 
tains an immense military force, altogether disproportionate to 
his revenues and his dominions." However tame this was 
then, it was absolutely true of Prussia in 1740, and it is abso- 
lutely true of Germany to-day. But, while Germany is the 
enemy of every State (potentially even of her allies, Austria 
and Italy), it is against England that her hatred and her 
armaments have been especially directed. The hatred is easily 
explained: it may be summed up in one word. Envy; but it 
must never be forgotten that it has been deliberately brought 
into being and actively fostered by those in power: it is not a 
spontaneous national feeling, but one artificially created. To 
coming generations it may seem that the men responsible for 
it — ^the Bismarcks and Billows, the Williams, the Keims, the 
Delbriicks and Schiemanns and Treitschkes and Mommsens 
will merit a place amongst the greatest criminals of modem 
times. The scorn and detestation of History for these men 
who deliberately aroused and fanned to a white heat the hatred 
of their own nation for a kindred people, and so gave birth in 
the latter people to a counter-hatred entirely opposed to their 
traditions, cannot bo too severe; for they rendered inevitable^ 
between the two nations a bitter and bloody war, a crime 
against humanity the sin of which will be on their heads,, 
though they will escape the suffering entailed by it. 

These arch-enemies of England and deliberate fomenter^ 
of a hatred that will only be quenched in blood, if quenched^ 
at all, have had singularly much help from Englishmen ani 
English Governments. England has suffered from the exist- 
ence of four different classes of fools. First of all, there hav^ 
been the people who would not be bothered to consider th^ 
matter, who thought it "a beastly bore, don't you know," wth<^ 
were content to go to sleep and trust to the Government. 
They have constituted almost a majority of the population, and 
have been the despair of those who have had the sense to se^ 
the danger and the common-sense to wish to provide agiainst 
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it Except in a country such as Germany, where the Govern- 
ment is as determined as the people, and the people as ambi- 
tious as the Government for the advancement of the natiouj 
there is no hope for any State in which the Government does 
not keep the people up to the mark, unless it be one in which 
the people is continually exercising pressure on the Govern- 
ment to see that it does what is needful. In England neither 
Government nor people does its duty, the latter leaving every- 
thing to the former, and the Government being only too glad 
for the people to be without interest, lest their interest should 
become critical. It is occasionally forced to some necessary 
national action, but never before action is absolutely necessary. 

The second class has consisted of patriots of the music-hall 
stamp — the blatant crew w<ho aver at the tops of their voices 
that Britons never, never, never shall be slaves, who boast that 
any Englishman could thrash a dozen of any other nation, 
that England has never needed to be ready for a war in order 
to win, and never will need to be ready, that Britain is abso- 
lutely impregnable, and so on, and so on. (It has been 
rather amusing, by the way, to find among this self-satisfied 
crowd one or two newspapers which have always distinguished 
themselves for their readiness to approve of every blow struck 
at Great Britain by her enemies ; and it is strange that when 
they have taken up such a cry it has been for the purpose of 
preventdng the country from improving its capacity for de- 
fence.) 

The third class comprises the scaremongers, who, 
largely at the instigation of Yellow journals, have seen a 
Dienace in every German action, a spy in every German barber, 
ft German engine of destruction in every advertising dodge. 
These people have not only brought the whole nation into 
contempt, and so helped to convince the German people thai 
it was frightened almost to death because it was convinced 
ftat the mastery of the ocean was about to pass from it to the 
Cterman nation (thereby bringing yet nearer the intentions of 
the Germans to effect that alteration) , but also have helped to 
hlind the nation to its real dangers. When these people have 
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made so much fuss about trifles, serious people have been apt 
to think that there was no cause for alarm whatever, and that 
every note of warning sormded was only part of a silly and 
senseless scare. 

The fourth, and perhaps the most dangerous of the four 
classes of fools who were imdermining British supremacy and 
playing into the Kaiser's hands, have been the idealistic 
pacifists, who were convinced that Germany would not be so 
"wicked" as to attack England, who thought that, if England 
were to disarm, Germany would be too noble to take any ad- 
vantage of her, who urged that we should set the world an 
example by submitting to any insult rather than resorting to 
war, and who seemed to imagine that the chancelleries of 
Europe did their work on the strictest moral principles. The 
harm these people have done is incalculable. It is thanks 
largely to them that Germany has come to the conclusion that 
England can be abused and placated as she pleases, that the 
greater the insults heaped upon it the more ready it will be to 
extend its favors to the offending nations, and that it is a 
country to be bullied because it dares not fight. Nearly all 
British Governments since Aberdeen's day have been more or 
less tainted with this folly of peace-at-any-price, this futile 
belief in the honesty, the straightforwardness, and the peace- 
able disposition of aU other countries. Whatever slights may 
have been put upon them, it is seldom they have risen above 
gentle remonstrances, and Germany has known well that Hiey 
would accept whatever excuses might be offered, however evi- 
dent it might be that there was not a word of truth in them. 
Hence the mistaken idea of the Kaiser and his people that 
England never really means business. Generally the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom have possessed a few strong 
men who have recognised that an exhibition of firmness is far 
less likely than a show of weakness to lead to war ; but always 
tihiere has been a leaven of Little Englanders, whose love of 
peace or fear of war has driven them in all circumstances to 
suggest coinpromise or to advocate submission to the will of 
any country which might be attempting to score at England's 
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expense. The effect these well-intentioned fools have had upon 
opinion in Germany has been deplorable. It has been neces- 
sary to refer to them here, because Germans, not unreasonably 
perhaps, though quite wrongly, have supposed that such peo- 
ple constituted a majority of the British nation; and it has 
suited them to quote all their anti-patriotic and pacifist utter- 
ances. Thus, during the Boer War, the Vosmche Zeitung 
accounted quite satisfactorily for the extreme animosity it dis- 
played against Great Britain by saying, "If Campbell-Banner- 
man does not cease to be a good Englishman, Germans cannot 
be blamed for thinking similarly." Of course not: it is not 
the Grermans who are at fault: it is England's own babbling 
altruists and un-English party-politicians. So again, in June 
of 1909, when a party of representatives of Christian Churches 
visited Germany, one of them, an ex-Lord Provost, of Glasgow, 
was foolish enough, and sufficiently reckless of the truth, to 
assure a Berlin audience of his pleasure to find that Germany 
was destitute of "such a peace-'disturbing Press as xmfortunately 
exists in England." Those who have watched the attempts of 
the German Press to stir up other coimtries to war can hardly 
fail to have been amused at this cock-sure utterance by one 
who ought to have known better, and, even if he had not known 
better, might at least have had the tact to know that such an 
occasion was scarcely fitting for the making of such an asser- 
tion. Even those who like to foul their own nests might at least 
choose a time when nobody is looking. 

There is no other country that makes a practice of winning 
support in foreign journals to anything like the extent that 
Germany does. One of its main means is sheer financial 
bribery — a means which it is gratifying to think is not em- 
ployed much in the United Kingdom ; but it also works very 
largely by means of a more subtle bribery — by flattery, by ap- 
peal, or by a careful setting forth of the German case, one 
of the chief industries of the German Embassy in every Euro- 
pean capital being, as is well known, the influencing of the 
Press of the country. There is a section of the English Press 
that has not been free from these influences, and that has 
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always been telling us that between Great Britain and Germany 
there was no possible cause of disagreement. But it is not 
^nly the Press so won that has played Germany's game. In Eng- 
land there are, unfortunately, papers and politicians that set 
party above country, and will applaud the conduct of the British 
Government in its relation to foreign coimtries if its own party 
be in power, even though they have abused the opposing party 
for a similar policy; and there are other papers and other poli- 
ticians that have been pro-German for the same reason as they 
used to be pro-Boer and pro-Russian and pro-French, because 
they are always for the country which they hold to be most 
markedly anti-English. As France is weakened by its anti- 
militarists, and Russia by its pro-Germans and its advocates 
of Eastern adventure, so England is weakened by its pacifets, 
its "Little Englanders," and its depredators of everything 
English, while Germany is strong because, though it has inter- 
nationalists and faddists of its own, it takes good care to muzzle 
them as soon as they threaten any harm to the foreign policy of 
the Government. 

From 1870 till some ten years ago the rulers of 
Germany appreciated the benefit of being able to point to 
England as an obsequious satellite of the great German Em- 
pire; but, thanks to their own folly and overweening ambition, 
they then opened the eyes of the British people. Under a 
King who understood the German Government thoroughly, the 
British people learnt much, though the British Government 
learnt little, and the "Little Englanders" nothing at all. These 
people won a great deal of applause in Germany when 
they denounced as haters of that country all who lifted 
up warning voices against the German danger; but, though 
they doubtless enjoyed the applause and pretended admira- 
tion of those who were intending to compass England's ruin, 
they might at least have been accurate OTiough to say that 
liiose w'ho sought to inspire England to take adequate 
measures for her defence did not do so from any animus against 
Germany, but that it was on account of their perception of 
the danger that they regarded Germany with unfriendly eyes. 
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It suited Germany admirably to have "Little Englanders," thus 
ODnf using cause and effect. These gentlemen may have cared 
very little for England's supremacy at sea, but they cared 
very much indeed for peace ; and it might have been supposed 
tkat they would at least have had wit to see that for England 
to make itself absolutely safe against invasion was the best 
wAy to preserve peace. As it was, their speeches and writings 
were used in Germany to preach the doctrine of England's 
cowardice, to lead the people to believe that, whenever the time 
came for a German attack on the island Empire, it would 
fall to pieces without a blow, because its statesmen feared war 
too much to even fight in defence of their country. It is worth 
the while of pacifists to note that, while the Campbell-Banner- 
msan administration let England's naval power fall into arrears, 
dismissed men liy thousands from the arsenal at Woolwich, 
and did everything to lessen England's capacity to make war and 
to show England's intention to pursue a policy of peace, Ger- 
many took advantage of the opportunity to push on to an 
unprecedented extent with the construction of warships, the 
establishment of increased facilities for their construction, and 
the carrying-out of fresh works of defence and a general in- 
crease of armaments at a cost of millions. So far from the 
policy of disarmament and the abandonment of the Oawdor 
programme, brmging nearer the era of universal peace that 
the hopelessly incompetent British Premier of that day 
dreamed of, all that was effected was a vast improvement in the 
chances of Germany in a war waged against the country that 
was so imfortunate as to have him at the head of its affairs. 

Some of these gentry have been bold enough to deny any 
hatred of England by the German people. It is very rude of 
them to give the lie thus to the Kaiser, who declared it quite 
openly in the. "Daily Telegraph" interview. Still more boldly 
have they denied that there is any intention on the part of the 
German Government to challenge England's naval supremacy. 
Both of the facts they have denied are susceptible of ample 
proof from the mouths of the rulers of Germany. When in 
November, 1906, in the Reichstag, Billow asked "what sensible 
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person has ever asserted that the German navy is directed 
against England?" Herr Vollmar, the leader of the Bavarian 
Socialists, very cogently replied, "If all who have so described 
the German navy are not sensible persons, there must be few 
sensible persons in many of the parties in this House"; and 
he went on to ask the Chancellor if he supposed the English 
people to be deaf. Herr VoUmar was quite right: Germans 
have openly voiced their hatred of England, and expected 
England not to hear (the pacifists apparently have not heard) : 
they have acted against England, and expected England not to 
see; and indeed many Englishmen were too shortsighted to 
see, and others, who were not shortsighted, deliberately shut 
their eyes, lest they should see what they would rather not. 
Hence we have the Imperial crony. Professor Delbriick (who 
prophesied that Germany's next great war would be one for 
"the annihilation of England"), asserting that "Germany will 
make no terms of any sort with perfidious Albion," and ex- 
pecting his spoken scorn to help to embitter the German peo- 
ple without the English hearing, or at least without their 
understanding; and we have the Navy League sending round 
collecting boxes for the gathering in of coin to help the 
League "to smash the English," and imagining that no Eng- 
lishman will see what is being done. The German character 
is the most extraordinary blend of childish simplicity and low 
trickery to which Nature has yet attained. 

Amongst the greatest propagators of hatred of England 
have been the Prussian "historians," whose aim, it must always 
be remembered, it not the writing of history, not a presentment 
of facts, but the fostering in Prussians of pride in their groat 
deeds and the arousing of a Prussian sentiment in the minds 
of other Germans. Niebuhr showed the way, but Mommsen 
was the first to pursue it. He has the distinction of being the 
first German of genius to preach hatred of England; but in 
that respect he has been easily out-distanced by Treitschke, a 
renegade Saxon, who, like most renegades, could never speak 
too badly of his own country. Up to his time the historians 
of Prussia, however they may have hated England, had always 
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striven as their first duty to inculcate hatred of France and a 
superior scorn of the French race. Treitschke remedied this, 
the chief object of his loathing and contempt being the Eng- 
liflh people, whom he sneered at as peace-loving (a frightful 
crime in the eyes of a Prussian). He taught Germany to look 
forward to the day when she could strike a blow at the heart 
of the British Empire, impressed upon his readers its essential 
weakness, and lost no opportunity of sowing in German minds 
the seeds of the belief that England was the enemy and to be 
hated accordingly. (It seems absolutely impossible for Ger- 
man historians to write history without prejudice: they must 
always have some object of hatred, and, what is worse, they must 
always strive to teach others the hatred they themselves feel. 
The foundations of Prussian history are pride and hate.) The 
lesson has been well learned: at every school in Germany of 
late years the chief subject of instruction has been hatred of 
England : at every University the text of all teaching of history 
has been "Delenda est Britannia." Never before in the history 
of the world has there been such another example of the heads 
of a nation and the instructors of its youth deliberately in- 
culcating hatred of a nation which has never wronged them, 
which has never made war on them, which has not menaced 
them. In the whole range of modem history it is impossible 
to find such another example of wholesale wickedness. 

There is a significant passage in the Hohenlohe Memoirs, 
where the future Chancellor's view of a war with France in 
1889 is stated in the words, "we could only wage it with safety 
if the entire German nation entered on the war with ani- 
mosity." These are notable words, for they offer the key to 
the wicked policy that the rulers of Germany have pursued 
ever since it became dominated by Prussian ideas. Just as in 
the years prior to 1870 everything was done to convince Ger- 
mans of France's evil intentions, so for years past no stone has 
been left unturned to increase the bitterness the German nation 
already entertained in regard to England. The German news- 
papers have stopped at no lies (often by official inspiration) to 
inflame the popular feeling. So long ago as 1878 a noteworthy ■ 
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instance occurred, German correspondents of German papers 
sending them word (or were the messages manufactured in the 
Wilhelmstraase laboratory?) of quite imaginary rejoicings on 
the London Stock Exchange on tiie receipt of the news of the 
sinking of the Grosser Kurfiirst. The shocking effect of this 
cruel slander on the British race has never been effaced from 
the German mind, though presumably they could never have 
believed it had they not been bitterly prejudiced against Great 
Britain to start with. More recently the Kaiser has shown 
an inclination to seek to mitigate the hatred he and his satel- 
Utes had done so much to increase, but that has only been 
because he feared lest the hatred of the people might rush him 
into a war before he was ready to shatter England at a blow, 
as Bismarck shattered Austria, knowing only too well that 
Germany must win before England could collect her strength 
or she would not win at all. But the mitigation has been very 
slight, still enough being done to keep alive the animosity 
reckoned to be needed in order to ensure Germany's triumph. 
For instance, though Germany bad pigeon-holed plans for 
attacks on Austria, on Russia, and on France, as well as on 
England, one never, during all the period between the Casa- 
blanca affair and the outbreak of the Balkan War, saw pub- 
lished an essay by a military or naval officer on €my of these 
subjects save the invasion of England, the reason probably 
being, as has been plausibly suggested, that the Government 
wanted to make the public feel England, and England alone, 
to be the enemy, while even those who would deny this to be so 
must admit that it showed the German officers' favorite sub- 
ject of study. That those in power succeeded in making the 
people enthusiastic in regard to their policy of seeking to 
bring the naval strength of Germany up to that of England is 
certain : it had been the one question on which there was no 
real division of opinion in Germany, though there was a cer- 
tain amount of grumbling at the cost^ But it was fully 
realised that, till the work was done, it was well to throw 
England off her guard; so we had Herr Bassermann, the 
leader of the National Liberals, saying in a speech at Eisenach 
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towards the close of 1902: "Until we have a strong fleet, it 
would be a mistake to allow ourselves to be driven into a 
hostile i)olicy towards England." (Apparently, once they had 
a strong fleet, it would be desirable) . Hence the many pro- 
testations of friendship; hence the many suggestions of an 
alliance, or at least an entente, which would permit of the 
increase of the German navy without arousing the suspicions 
of England; hence, too, the cajolery of so many leading Eng- 
lishmen with meaningless talk of the natural afiinity of the 
two races, which the more susceptible and foolish of British 
^'statesmen" have repeated, their words then being used to im- 
press France with a feeling of British instability and fickle- 
ness. The rulers of Germany have sought, however, not only 
to mislead the French people, but also their own; as, for in- 
stance, when they even declared the peace proposals of the 
ultra-pacific Campbell-Bannerman to be a trap for the over- 
throw of Germany. 

Prussia has been determined for years past on a struggle 
with England. The far-seeing Cavour foresaw it in 1848, 
when he predicted that, if Prussia obtained the hegemony of 
any considerable portion of Germany, she would sooner or 
later aim at depriving England of the sovereignty of the sea. 
The common English idea that the task is an impossible one, 
and that England is quite safe from invasion, was not the 
opinion of Napoleon, nor it is the opinion of any German 
strategist. Moltke, in the early seventies, while Germany was 
yet a very third-rate naval power, advised William I. that an 
invasion of England was not an undertaking that would be 
attended with any very great risk, if the blow was struck 
swiftly, without any time being given for preparation for de- 
fence. Germany would rely on the suddenness of her a4)tack 
and on taking England utterly by surprise. She would seize 
a time when England was unprepared (as France was caught, 
despite her knowledge that for years Prussia had been w€dting 
for a favourable opportxmity to spring at her) , when her naval 
strength bad been allowed by a Government of false economy 
io fall below that of Germany, or when some complication in 
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distant seas had called the fleet away from British waters. 
The danger, however, was realised in time by the British peo- 
ple, and even by the British Government. As Lord Rosebery 
said: "There never was in the history of the world so threaten- 
ing and overpowering a preparation for war" ; and his solemn 
warning was endorsed with equal solemnity by Sir Edward 
Grey. 

Any other country but Great Britain, so threatened, and so 
strong, would have called Germany to a reckoning, and in- 
sisted on a slackening of her preparations for war, or on her 
putting her armaments to the test; but it is hopeless to expect 
a British Government to act with such strength and decision. 
We had it instead, under Campbell-Bannerman, in a friendly 
way, proposing disarmament, and meeting with a rebuff, pre- 
cisely, be it noted, as the OUivier Ministry was rebuffed when 
it proposed disarmament to Bismarck a few months before the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. The French Govern- 
ment showed the honesty of its intentions by a reduction of 
the army; but Bismarck let Moltke go on perfecting his pre- 
parations for war : so in 1907 and 1908 the British Government 
showed its good faith and desire for peace by getting in arrears 
with naval construction, and Germany took advantage of the 
fact to hurry on her work of preparing for the great wax with 
anticipation of which the whole world was quivering and the 
horror of which it is now realising (though it has not come 
in the way Germany would have wisted). To weaken oneself 
is not the way to appeal to a bully ; and to approach Germany 
courteously and amicably with a view to disarmament is only 
to court insult. The demand should be made with Prussian 
rudeness; for the German is a blusterer, and like most 
blusterers, is susceptible to bluster, while courtesy is lost upon 
him. 

For the past half-century Prussia has been, as she wa» 
in the time of Frederick the Great, the one great menace to 
the peace of Europe. After the conclusion of the Franco- 
Prussian war Moltke said, in the Reichstag, "We have earned 
in the late war respect, but scarcely love. That which we have 
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won by arms in six months, we shall have to defend by arms 
for 50 years." It may be the belief in the correctness of this 
view that made Germany, while pretending to welcome the 
Tsar Nicholas's idea of a Peace Conference in 1898, set herself 
to wreck it; but it was certainly no such idea which impelled 
her to reject Great Britain's proposals for a reduction of nav€tl 
armaments. Indeed, both as regards army and navy, it is to 
be feared that it is thoughts less of defence than of offence 
which have actuated the German Empire: a big army and a 
big navy are such admirable weapons with which to threaten 
€uid by means of which to extort. But it has not been merely 
by arms that Germany has sought to maintain the position 
she has won. Moltke might even more truly have said, "By 
treachery, by trickery, and by untruth we have made ourselves 
what we are: by these means must we keep ourselves at the 
height to which we have attained." And this the rulers of 
Germany have done. Bismarck and his followers have been 
imbued with the idea that it is only by the misfortunes and 
the differences of others that Germany can prosper : hence Ger- 
many's invariable roles of agent provocateur and general mis- 
chief-maker. 

It is not only (to England that Germany is a menace: 
Holland, Belgium, France, Denmark, all realise their danger 
from this covetous and grasping power; and the keenest ob- 
servers in the United States — Gapt. Mahan, for instance — 
have urged the necessity of their country arming to meet a 
German menace in the near future. Russia has often 
imagined herself threatened, but has not actually been so; 
because she is the one power of which Germany is really 
frightened. And what of Austria, the faithful ally? Surely 
if any country is safe from German aggression it should be 
Austria. Well, that is a matter of opinion. With Austria 
Prussia has always played, as Germany has played with Eng- 
land since the establishment of the Empire; but Prussian 
policy towards Austria has never wavered, however submissive, 
however stupid, however trusting Austria may have been. 
Germany is Austria's firm ally only so long as it suits her, 
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and it ^dll suit her only so long as she remains unquestion- 
ably the stronger power. If Austria-Hungary were to accom- 
plish in the Balkans the utmost of her wishes in that field of her 
ambition, Germany would promptly endeavor to patch up an 
alliance with Russia to reduce Austria to no more than her 
former greatness. So long as Austria plucks chestnuts out 
of the fire for Germany in the near East, Germany will make 
use of her; but she certainly contemplates the destruction 
sooner or later of the Habsburg Empire and the absorption of 
a very great part of it. Gratitude the Prussian rulers laugh 
at; and loyalty to treaties is a virtue they do not understand. 
For two centuries the Habsburgs have been played with, be- 
trayed, cajoled, and robbed by the HohenzoUems, and so it 
will continue to be till the end of the chapter, when they will 
be entirely supplanted by the more unscrupulous family whose 
victims they have been. German statesmen have always had 
a nightmare fear of an anti-German alliance between Austria, 
Russia, and France; but they need not fear it; for Austria 
has not common-sense enough to see in what direction her 
interest lies. 

Germany has been faithful to Austria for quite a pro- 
longed period, but it has been only because she has wanted 
first to reduce Great Britain to the rank of a second-rate power, 
to brings France into a position of absolute dependence, and 
to absorb Holland. Let us consider, then, what Germany 
would have done to conquered Britain, had she been free to carry 
out her plans and been able to go through with them success- 
fully. 

It is astonishing how few English people recognise on 
how insecure a basis the British Empire has been reared, 
how slight a shock may hurl the whole fabric to the ground. 
If, by a sudden and treacherous attack of the sort with which 
Prussia was the first power to familiarise modem Europe, a 
German army had been able to effect the capture of London, 
and a German fleet had destroyed the English fleet, what 
would have happened? The war would have come to an end as 
promptly as that which Prussia waged against Atrstria in 
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1866, and the terms would have included an indemnity of 
certainly not less than a thousand millions sterling (neither 
German cupidity nor the desire to hopelessly cripple Eng- 
land would have allowed the Kaiser to demand less than that) , 
the surrender of Egypt and perhaps of much more besides, the 
prohibition of the building of a new fleet of any dimensions, 
and a restriction of England's right to enter into alliancee 
with foreign powers. If they remained part of the British 
Empire, the "dominions beyond the seas" would have been 
bound by these terms, and would thus have been at the mercy 
of Germany, which, with its success against Great Britain, 
would have developed into the greatest predatory power ever 
known. It would accordingly have been to their interest, 
however loth they might have been to do it, to sever their 
connection with Great Britain, and set up as independent 
powers; and then the British Empire would have been no 
more, and the United Kingdom a second-rate power abso- 
lutely incapable of standing up against Germany or Austria 
or Russia, or even against France. There is no other nation 
in the world one sudden blow against which can give so deadly 
a result. The smashing of England's fleet as the outcome 
of an act of Frederician treachery would mean the collapse 
of the Empire; and that is why it was necessary for the 
British people to gird up their loins to meet the danger which 
threatened them. If England made ready and kept ready 
Germany would never strike the blow; but, if she once let 
herself be taken at a disadvantage by so terrible a foe as thai» 
which was threatening her, she would never have an oppor- 
tunity to recover lost ground. This was a fact which should 
have been patent even to those contemners of their country, 
of whom England has always been prolific. These people will 
perhaps begin to be proud of their country only when they 
have no country to be proud of. 

There were still people who asked: "What has Germany 
to gain by attacking England?" These were people of the 
sort who never learn, or it would have been a sufficient reply 
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to say that England was rich and that Germany was envious, 
and, under Prussian tutelage, unscrupulous. Prussia had never 
hesitated to filch what she wanted, when she could do so safely: 
was she likely then to prove scrupulous or considerate when 
the booty she saw before her was the richest with which any 
robber-nation had ever tempted itself. The attempt was only 
a matter of time and opportunity. Even the most altruistic 
of imstatesmanlike Britishers was hardly justified in imagining 
that Germany voted a Navy Bill of two hundred millions 
sterling in 1900 and a supplementary one of fifty millions five 
years later without having the most definite object in view? 
What sort of a prize does one play for when one stakes some 
two himdred and fifty millions? Spitzbergen? Perhaps! 

How rapidly Germany moves for the attainment of her 
object England had begun to understand by observation and 
calculation even before the events that led directly to the 
present war; but history teaches something too. Within the 
four years from 1865 to 1869 Prussia, from being a power 
of no importance in the Baltic, leapt suddenly into the first 
place, and Russia, which had paid no attention to the growth 
of a rival navy, suddenly found itself ousted from its dominant 
position in what it regarded as its own waters, while the 
other Baltic powers found themselves nowhere. So, too, we 
have for consideration the suddenness with which Plnissia 
got to work against France in 1870, and now we have the 
frightful "bolt from the blue" hurled without warning into 
the peaceful world of Western Europe in the early days of 
the second half of the year 1914. 

Just two words more. 

Firstly, it was often said, before this war began, that to 
suppose the German people would ever attack England wa^ 
absurd, since they were a most peace-loving people. Those 
who talked thus did not know the Germans. Such a charac- 
teristic is true to some extent of the idealistic South German, 
but of the Prussian it is ludicrously false; and it is the 
Prussian who rules. In Prussia the peasantry are hopelessly 
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ignorant, and the conduct of aiEairs is almost entirely im the 
hands of the Junkers, who are rough, brutal, swaggering 
bullies, whose most refined taste is for war, and whose civilisar 
tion is scarcely skin-deep. It is the land of Bismarck and 
the Kaiser; and these people dominate Germany. The really 
cultivated and industrious German people may not want war, 
but what of that? They have no voice in the matter: 
the Prussian autocracy settles everything. In the Russo- 
Japanese war the German people were pro-Japanese, out of 
hatred of Russia; but the Kaiser and his Govemmenit 
were aggressively pro-Russian, until they were convinced Russia 
was going to be beaten; and so, at Government instigation, 
was the Press: the views of the public simply didn't count. 
But anyway, now war has come, the German people will be 
whole-hearted in the matter, because their Government, 
through their venal Press, plays upon them as it wishes, and 
has no scruples whatever about misleading or deceiving them. 
And, so far at least as North Germans axe concerned, it does 
not even need to persuade: it may simply order; for the Prus- 
sian is the most slavishly submissive man to those in authority 
over him and the most bnitally tyrannical to those under 
him to be found in Western Europe. If anyone doubt it, 
let him consider the Prussian military system: also let him 
bear in mind the fact that Brandenburg has never yet pro- 
duced a Hampden or a Brutus (nor has Prussia proper since 
its Germanisation) . The Brandenburgers were robbed of their 
liberties by the HohenzoUerns ; and none arose to defend them 
at the cost of his life. To fight against despotism is not in 
them. Bullies themselves, they are a people to be bullied; 
servile as dogs, it is as dogs that they treat those under them. 
And it is these people, these Berliner-Brandenburgers, who, by 
one of the ironies of history, have defaced the fair fame of the 
true Prussian by giving his name to their own unlovable 
characteristics, who decided the question of peace or war when 
the time came. The more cultured, more peaceful, more 
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